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FOREWORD 

The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  make  available  to  scholars  certain 
research  studies  or  sources  which  otherwise  might  remain  unavailable. 
The  field  of  Chinese  modern  studies  is  still  so  new  and  undeveloped  that 
work  may  be  of  basic  value  even  when  not  definitive  —  essential  for  the 
further  progress  of  scholarship  even  if  not  the  final  word  on  a  subject. 

Dr.  Beal!s  volume  was  produced  originally  as  a  dissertation  for 
the  doctorate  at  Columbia  University  in  1948.   The  exigencies  of  a 
career  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  Dr.  Beal  is  now  Head  of  the 
Chinese  Section,  Orientalia  Division,  have  effectively  prevented  his 
further  pursuit  of  this  complex  subject.  Yet  his  work  of  1948  has 
remained,  to  my  knowledge,  the  farthest  point  of  progress  in  the  Western 
study  of  the  origin  of  the  likin  revenue  system.   Those  of  us  working  on 
the  economic  growth  of  Modern  China  must  go  to  it,  or  retrace  ourselves 
the  arduous  path  of  Dr.  Beal's  original  research. 

We  have  therefore  persuaded  him  to  let  this  study  be  published 
in  the  present  form  and  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for  his  cooperation,, 


J.K.  Fairbank 


16  Dunster  Street 
Cambridge  38,  Mass, 
July  1958 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


On  November  3,  1925,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tariff  Autonomy  Committee 
of  the  Special  Conference  on  Chinese  Customs,  in  Peking,  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang 
made  the  following  statements 

There  is  no  greater  detriment  to  the  economic  development  of 
China  than  the  likin  system,  since  it  constitutes  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  wide  distribution  of  goods  and  the  expansion  of  commerce, 
and  results  in  diminishing  the  productive  power  of  the  country  and 
improverishing  the  people. 

It  seems  that  the  history  of  the  likin  tax  can  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  periods.   The  first  period  would  extend  from  the  year 
of  its  introduction  (1853)  to  the  year  in  which,  after  the  recovery  of 
Nanking,  the  decision  was  made  to  continue  the  collection  (1864).  The 
second  period  would  extend  from  1864  to  the  collapse  of  the  Manchu 
Dynasty  in  1911-12.   The  third  period  would  extend  from  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  to  the  date  on  which  the  collection  of  likin  was  formally 
abolished  —  January  1,  1931.  The  present  work  is  limited  to  the  first 
of  these  periods. 

I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  revise,  expand, 
and  develop  this  study  after  submitting  it  as  a  dissertation  in  1948.   It 
is  now  published  without  major  change,  but  with  certain  editorial  revisions, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Matheson. 


July  1958  Edwin  G.  Beal,  Jr. 


Chapter  I 

SEVERAL  HYPOTHESES  REGARDING 
CH'ING  FINANCE 

In  studying  the  origin  of  the  likin  tax,  one  cannot  fail  to  ask  why 
that  tax  was  introduced o   It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  collection  of 
likin  was  begun  in  order  to  help  raise  funds  to  suppress  the  Taiping  Rebel- 
lion o   But,  again,  why  was  it  necessary  to  develop  a  new  method  of  raising 
revenues9  Were  not  the  traditional  methods  adequate  to  supply  the  needs? 
If  more  funds  were  needed  would  it  not  have  been  possible  simply  to  increase 
the  rates  of  the  taxes  already  in  operation?  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  in  China  the  weight  of  tradition  is  very  great;  may  we  not  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  Ch!ing  government  would  not  have  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  revenue  system  if  circumstances  had  not  absolutely  compelled 
it  to  do  so? 

Let  us  consider  first  the  long-range  causes 0  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  Ch*ing  fiscal  system  was 
its  inflexibility o  Though  the  revenue  system  seems  to  have  worked  fairly 
well  in  supplying  governmental  needs  during  times  of  peace,  it  lacked  the 
ability  to  expand  to  meet  heavy  and  prolonged  demands 0  During  the  best 
years  revenues  seem  to  have  exceeded  disbursements,  and  thus  at  various  times 
fairly  large  reserves  were  accumulated 0—  At  other  times  the  revenues  were 
expanded  through  the  sale  of  offices 0  But  it  seems  to  have  been  impossible 
for  the  government  substantially  to  enlarge  Its  receipts  from  the  tradi- 
tional revenue  system,  and,  at  the  same  time, 'to  maintain  the  higher  level 
of  receipts  over  a  long  periodo   During  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  therefore, 
it  was  necessary  to  devise  new  forms  of  revenue  to  meet  the  increased  need 
for  military  provisions 0   One  of  the  most  important  of  these  new  forms  was 
the  likin o 

To  defend  this  hypothesis  in  detail  would  require  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  history  of  each  form  of  revenue  collection  practiced  by  the 
Chinese  government  during  the  ChTing  period;  prolonged  examination  of  Ch*ing 


government  records,  insofar  as  they  survive;  the  collation  of  such  records, 
and  the  compilation  from  them  of  statistical  tables  which  would  show,  year 
by  year,  the  income  derived  from  each  source;  the  deduction  of  significant 
conclusions  from  these  tables;  and  the  careful  checking  of  these  conclu- 
sions with  all  available  knowledge  regarding  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  times  they  represented,  in  order  to  make  as  certain  as 
possible  that  the  conclusions  were  not  merely  artifacts  of  the  statistical 
system. 

A  good  deal  of  support  for  this  hypothesis  can  be  drawn,  however, 
from  the  figures  which  were  published  at  various  times  as  representing  the 
total  revenue  available  to  the  ChTing  government.  Certain  of  these  figures 
are  listed  in  Table  I.— '  The  broad  trends  revealed  in  this  table  can  be 
shown  in  two  diagrams  (Charts  I  and  II),  which,  however,  must  be  interpreted 
with  caution.   The  points  on  these  charts  represent  years  for  which  documen- 
tation is  available.   For  most  of  the  other  years,  especially  for  the  years 
of  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  there  is  available  at  present  no  dependable 
information.   The  points,  therefore,  have  simply  been  joined  by  straight 
lines.   This  is  especially  dangerous  in  times  of  sharp  fluctuation.   No 
one  would  argue,  for  example,  that  revenues  increased  steadily  from  1849 
to  1885.   On  the  contrary,  the  memorials  of  various  ministers  indicate 
that  the  revenues  declined  rather  sharply  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Rebellion;  we  can  only  assume  that  the  revenues  rose  rapidly  during  the 
TTung-chih  and  early  Kuang-hsu  periods.   But  at  present  we  have  no  accurate 
sequential  information  on  these  matters.   Provided  one  keeps  these  very 
serious  limitations  in  mind,  he  may  find  these  charts  not  too  hopelessly 
misleading. 

Chart  I  shows  the  general  course  of  the  main  categories  of  revenue 
during  the  years  1651-1894.   It  will  be  noticed  that  the  revenue  from  the 
three  main  sources— from  the  land  tax,  the  salt  monopoly,  and  the  "regular" 
customs — remained  fairly  steady  throughout  the  period.   The  total  revenue, 
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TABLE  I 
REVENUES  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 

Percentage 


Year 

Land  Tax  Revenue 
(in  silver  taels) 

Salt  Revenue 

"Regular"  Customs 
Revenue 

Total  Revenue 

of  Total 

Supplied  by 

Land  Tax 

1651 

21,100,142^/ 

1,965,159^/ 

[1,327,571]^/ 

24,392,872 

86.5 

1675 

26,130,527^ 

2,293, 583^/ 

[1,414,765]^/ 

29,838,875 

87.6 

1700 

27,390,568-^ 

2,690,695-/ 

[1,513,760]^/ 

31,595,023 

86*7 

1725 

30,071, 574^ 

4,426,155^/ 

1,608,755^ 

36,106,484 

83  o3 

1753 

29,611,201^/ 

5,560,540^/ 

4,595,551™/ 

39,767,292 

74.5 

1812 

32,485,410^/ 

6,476,010—/ 

4,382,558™/ 

43,343,978™/ 

74.9 

1841 

29,434,765^/ 

4,958,290—/ 

4,207,695™/ 

38,600,750 

76.2 

1849 

32,813,340—/ 

4,985,871™/ 

4,704,814™/ 

42,504,025—/ 

77.2 

1885 

17/ 
28, 330, 03  2-L/ 

7,394,228—/ 

2,409,293™/ 

77,086,466  lft/ 
(73  .,079,75c)™7 

38.8 

1894 

28,307,895™/ 

6,737,469™/ 

2,773,123™/ 

81,033,544  ,ft/ 
(76,672,352)— / 

36.9 

however,  increased  sharply  during  the  last  forty-five  years  represented j 

this  increase  was  paralleled  by  the  development  of  two  new  sources  of 

19/ 
revenue—the  likin  and  the  maritime  customs. — ' 

Chart  II  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  revenue,  exclusive  of 
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commuted  tribute  (^jkj'^fr  )>  which  was  supplied  by  the  land  tax.   During  the 

first  two  hundred  years  of  the  Ch'ing  period  this  source  supplied  more 

than  75  per  cent  of  the  revenues;  but  by  1885  it  had  fallen  to  39  per  cent, 

and  by  18%  to  37  per  cent.   It  is  interesting  that  this  trend  continued  in 

later  years.   Though  both  the  total  revenue  and  the  revenue  from  the  land 

tax  rose  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  the  percentage  of  the  total 

which  the  land  tax  formed  fell  even  further.   In  1913  the  land  tax  supplied 

14. 7£  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue;  in  1916,  20* %   per  cent;  in  1917, 

20/ 
20.91  per  cent;  in  1919,  23.19  per  cent;  and  in  1925,  19.74  per  cent. — ' 

Documents  cited  in  the  following  chapter  reveal  that  during  the 

early  years  of  the  Hsien-feng  period  the  Chfing  government  was  in  desperate 

need  of  funds  in  order  to  supply  military  provisions .   It  is  true  that  in 

the  decade  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  as  Wang  Ch^ing-yrin 

21/ 

has  shown, — disbursements  were  very  close  to  receipts,  and  therefore  could 

not  have  been  increased  significantly  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
revenues.  But  much  of  China  was  still  under  imperial  control;  why  was  the 
revenue  from  the  land  tax,  which  prior  to  the  Taiping  Rebellion  had  constituted 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  income,  not  increased  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  supply  the  increasing  needs  for  military  expenditures?   If  this  could 
have  been  done,  China  might  have  been  spared  the  imposition  of  likin,  and 
all  its  consequences. 

It  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  revenue  from  the  land  tax  could 
not  be  increased  because  of  three  long-standing  traditions.  The  first  was 
the  tradition,  or  at  least  the  intention,  of  keeping  the  taxes  from  becom- 
ing too  burdensome,  lest  the  government  lose  the  favor  of  the  people,  and, 
consequently,  the  "mandate  of  Heaven."  During  the  late  years  of  the  Ming 

dynasty  many  new  taxes  were  levied,  and  the  rates  of  existing  taxes  were 

22/ 

increased. —  It  has  been  stated  by  one  Chinese  author  that  "the  weight  of 

these  taxes  caused  widespread  dissatisfaction  and  confusion  and  finally  led 

23/ 

to  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty." —  While  one  may  be  unwilling  to  go  so  far 

as  to  attribute  the  fall  of  the  Ming  to  its  policies  of  taxation,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  these  taxes  were  an  important  contributing  factor.   It 
is  rather  ironical  that  most  of  these  taxes  which  helped  to  bring  the 
dynasty  to  an  end  were  introduced  for  the  specific  purpose  of  raising 


CHART  I.  MAIN  CATEGORIES  OF  REVENUE.  1651-189U 
(IN  MILLIONS  OF  TAELS) 
(Source*   Table  I) 


CHART  II.  TOTAL  REVENUE  (  IN  MILLIONS  OF  TAELS).  AND  PERCENTAGE 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE  LAND  TAX.  1651-189U 

(Source*  Table  I) 
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funds  to  enable  the  existing  dynasty  to  defend  itself  against  the  Manchus. 

But,  in  any  case,  it  seems  that  the  new  Manchu  rulers  who  assumed  control  of 

China  in  1644  believed  that  the  Ming  taxs.tion  policies  had  done  that  dynasty 

great  harm;  and  therefore  they  were  careful  to  lighten  the  tax  burdens 

immediately. 

Fu-lin,  who  later  became  known  as  the  Emperor  Shih-tsu,  ascended 

PA  / 
the  Manchu  throne  on  October  8,  1643. — He  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  China 

25/ 
on  October  30  of  the  following  year.—  Only  a  little  more  than  one  week 

later,  on  November  8,  1644,  the  new  emperor  issued  his  "Ascension  Proclama- 

26/ 
tionn  (  fip  4iL.\a      )>~~_  sorne  of  the  most  important  sections  of  which  deal 

with  matters  of  taxation.   It  decrees  that  all  of  the  "additional  levies" 

of  the  late  Ming  are  to  be  removed,  and,  as  of  June  5,  1644,  a  date  several 

months  before  the  Proclamation  was  issued,  the  land  taxes  are  to  be  collected 

in  accordance  with  the  quotas  recorded  in  the  tax  registers  of  the  early 

Ming.   Certain  taxes  were  forgiven  for  periods  of  from  one  to  three  years, 

and  arrears  in  many  other  taxes  were  forgiven. 

The  second  tradition  which  limited  the  expansion  of  the  land  tax 

dates  from  1646,  the  third  year  of  the  new  dynasty.   On  June  9  of  that  year 

the  court  ordered  the  compilation  of  extremely  detailed  works,  entitled  Fu-i 

chTuan-shu  fj^f  ^£  ^"JT   ,  which  should  record  the  facts  of  land  tax  collec- 


27/ 

tion  as  practiced  in  the  various  regions  throughout  the  empire. — '  The 

Ascension  Proclamation  had  commanded  the  removal  of  the  harsh  and  burdensome 
taxes  of  the  late  Ming;  the  purpose  of  these  newly  ordered  works  was  to  record 
and  to  publish  the  details  of  tax  obligations  in  such  a  way  as  to  hinder  the 
development  of  unfair  and  arbitrary  taxation  in  the  future,  "so  that  the 
long-standing  abuses  will  be  completely  swept  away,  and  the  livelihood  of 
the  people  will  be  made  everlasting." 

The  compilation  of  these  Fu-i  chTiian-shu  began  in  the  Shun-chih 
period.   The  bibliographical  history  of  these  works,  their  periodic  recom- 

pilation,  and  the  regulation  of  their  compilation  through  imperial  edicts 

28/ 

are  complicated  matters  which  demand  separate  study. —  Our  concern  with 

them  is  limited  to  pointing  out  that  the  ChTing  government,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  its  rule,  brought  about  the  compilation  of  works  which  clearly 
defined  the  land  tax  obligations  of  every  section  of  the  empire;  and  it 
brought  about  the  publication  and  distribution  of  these  works  in  order  to 


inform  the  people,  and  to  protect  them  against  the  arbitrary  impositions 

of  unscrupulous  tax  collectors. 

The  third  tradition  dates  from  1712.   In  that  year  there  was  issued 

an  edict  x^hich  was  to  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  course  of  Ch'ing 

financial  development.  The  census  conducted  in  1711  showed  the  number  of 

taxable  heads  (  A-  "J"  Y  a     )  in  the  empire  to  be  24,621,324.—'  This 

indicated  an  increase  of  only  5,483,672  over  the  figure  for  1661,  which 

30/       * 
had  been  given  as  19,137, 652. — '  Thus,  there  appeared  to  have  been  an 

31/ 

increase  of  only  28.6  per  cent — '  in  exactly  fifty  years,  or  0.57  per  cent 

per  year.   This  low  rate  of  increase  led  the  court  to  suspect  that  the  true 
.increase  had  been  concealed  in  order  to  escape  the  imposition  of  increased 
capitation  tax  quotas.  On  April  4,  1712,  therefore,  the  court,  which  at 
that  time  was  not  in  financial  straits,  and  which  really  desired  to  know 
the  true  population  of  the  empire,  issued  a  famous  edict,  by  which  it  bound 
itself  not  to  increase  the  tax  quotas  in  proportion  to  any  subsequent 

increase  in  the  population,  but  to  take  the  figures  reported  in  1711  as  the 

32/ 

basis  for  permanent  quotas. — ' 

After  the  capitation  tax  quotas  had  been  made  immutable  by  the  edict 

of  1712,  this  tax  became  apportioned  according  to,  and  was  collected  with, 

33/ 
the  land  tax. —  It  seems  that  no  single  edict  directing  the  adoption  of 

this  method  of  collection  was  ever  issued,  but  that  it  was  adopted  independ- 
ently by  the  various  provinces,  one  after  another,  which  requested  and 
received  permission  to  do  so.  Though  the  Yung-cheng  period  (1723-35)  is 
usually  referred  to  as  that  in  which  this  consolidation  of  taxes  took  place — 
and  in  most  of  the  provinces  it  did  occur  during  that  period — it  is  reported 
that  the  first  province  which  adopted  this  method  was  Kwangtung,  which  in 

Q  1  J  ~ 

1716  received  permission  to  consolidate  the  taxes. — ,  This  statement  has  been 
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followed  by  later  writers, c^—1    though  no  mention  of  this  incident  has  been 

found  in  the  Shih-lu  of  that  year.   In  the  same  year,  however,  the  Ministry 

-y- 
of  Finance  recommended  the  approval  of  a  request  made  by  Tung  Chih-sui  "^ 

^  A-iJL  f-J   censor  of  the  Yunnan  circuit,  that  when  land  was  sold  the 

capitation  tax  should  be  collected  together  with  the  land  tax,  lest  such 

37/ 

transactions  "give  rise  to  inconveniences  without  end."1*1— '  In  any  case,  it 

seems  clear  that,  beginning  at  about  this  time,  this  method  of  consolidation 


was  adopted  in  one  province  after  another;  apparently  the  last  province  to 
effect  the  consolidation  was  Shensi,  in  1745. — 

The  commitment  not  to  increase  the  levies  originally  applied  only  to 
the  capitation  tax.  After  that  tax  had  become  consolidated  with  the  land  tax, 
however,  the  quotas  assigned  were  considered  permanent,  and  thus  the  land  tax 

also  came  within  the  scope  of  this  limitation.   The  practice  of  adhering  to 
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these  quotas  persisted,  at  least  in  form,  to  the  end  of  the  ChTing  period. — 

Various  local  devices,  such  as  the  collection  of  "meltage  fees"  and  "costs 
of  collection" — -devices  which  in  actuality  increased  very  considerably  the 
amount  collected,  but  did  not  increase  the  stated  quotas,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  the  amounts  reported  as  collected--were  adopted  to  circumvent 
these  fixed  quotas;  but  the  principle  of  "eternally  not  increasing  the 
levies'5  (  ^j^  jf,   ^eM)  was  accepted  as  a  permanent  canon  of  Ch'ing  taxa- 
tion, which  the  court  feared  to  violate,  lest  it  lose  the  favor  of  the 
people  and  thus  endanger  its  own  survival.   The  voluntary  acceptance  of  this 
limitation  by  the  ChTing  government  enabled  it  to  secure  more  accurate  popula- 
tion figures  than  it  otherwise  could  have  obtained,  and  gave  the  people  some 
assurance  that  they  would  not  be  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  imposition  of 
enormous  levies,  such  as  they  had  suffered  during  the  TTien-chTi  (1621-27) 
and  ChTung-chen  (1628-43)  periods  of  the  late  Ming.   But  it  imposed  upon 
these  taxes,  which  were  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  revenue  during 
the  first  two  hundred  years  of  the  ChTing  period,  an  inelasticity  which 
worked  great  hardship  upon  the  central  admiu-ist ration  when  it  needed  ex- 
panded revenues  to  meet  heavy  extraordinary  expenditures;  and  thus  it 
contributed  to  the  development  of  other  forms  of  revenue  collection  which 
did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  old  and  venerated  tradition. 

Lo  Yii-tung  has  laid  considerable  stress  upon  this  doctrine,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  termed  the  "hypothesis  of  inflexibility."— /  Another  modern  Chinese 
author  points  out  that  there  were  also  other  factors  at  work,  which,  however, 
tended  to  bring  about  the  same  result.   In  a  discussion—'  of  LoTs  studjr  of 
likin,  Fu  I -ling  argues  that,  quite  apart  from  the  dangers  of  violating  the 
ancestral  tradition,  the  economic  position  of  the  agriculturists,  both 
peasants  and  landlords,  had  deteriorated  to  such  a  point  that  any  attempt  to 
increase  the  collections  Imposed  upon  them  would  most  probably  have  provoked 


them  to  open  rebellion.  He  points  out  that  even  in  the  eighteen-twenties 
and  thirties  there  were  frequent  instances  of  the  people1 s  resisting  the 
payment  of  taxes;  and  by  the  time  the  Taiping  Rebellion  broke  out  such 
incidents  were  occurring  in  many  provinces.—7  He  also  points  out  that  the 
leaders  in  these  incidents  were  not  the  peasants,  but  were  chiefly  members 
of  the  local  gentry,  and  that  some  of  these  leaders  were  the  possessors  of 
literary  degrees.  He  then  argues  that  since  these  persons  were  those  who 
would  normally  be  expected  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Chfing  court  (or, 
as  he  terms  it,  the  "Manchu-ChTing  feudalistic  government")  their  defection 
was  a  symptom  that  serious  trouble  was  brewing.  He  concludes,  therefore, 
that  when  the  need  for  increased  revenues  arose  the  court  was  compelled  to 
adopt  a  revenue-collecting  policy  which  would  avoid  antagonizing  the  land- 
lords, and  yet  would  not  arouse  the  peasants  and  perhaps  cause  them  to  give 
aid  to  the  Taiping  forces;  and  the  court,  therefore,  turned  its  attention  to 
a  new  source  of  revenue,  a  source  which  was  at  least  generally  represented 
as  the  "taxation  of  trade." 

The  introduction  and  spread  of  likin  seems  to  have  been  symptomatic 
of  the  need  for  broadening  the  tax  base  upon  which  the  ChTing  government  was 
supported.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  introduction  of  likin  was  a  shortage 
of  provisions,  which  resulted  from  increasing  disbursements  and  declining 
revenues.  One  may  ask  whether,  supposing  that  the  traditional  system  had 
continued  to  function  normally  in  all  the  areas  which  remained  under  imperia"1 
control,  these  needs  could  not  have  been  supplied  without  the  development  of 
a  new  system,  and  whether  the  introduction  of  likin  was  not  due  to  a  break- 
down of  the  traditional  system  rather  than  to  any  basic  limitations  of  that 
system.  Though  material  for  complete  statistical  documentation  is  not  avail- 
able at  the  present  time,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  traditional 
system,  even  if  it  had  continued  to  operate  as  well  as  it  ever  had,  could 
have  supplied  over  a  long  period  the  great  demands  occasioned  by  the  Taiping 
Rebellion  and  the  needs  for  reconstruction  after  the  Rebellion  had  ended, 
especially  since  there  were  only  some  8,000,000  taels  in  the  imperial  treas- 
ury in  18$0,  when  the  Rebellion  began.-^ 

The  basic  problem,  however,  is  broader  than  the  suppression  of  the 
Taiping  Rebellion  or  the  introduction  of  the  likin  tax.  The  fiscal  history 
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of  China,  from  1650  on,  has  been  one  of  almost  constantly  increasing  expendi- 
tures.  In  striving  to  become  part  of  the  modern  world  and,  at  the  same  time, 
defend  itself  against  certain  elements  in  that  world,  the  Chinese  government 
has  been  compelled  to  spend  enormous  sums  of  money.—  It  seems  unlikely  that 
these  sums  could  ever  have  been  supplied  by  the  traditional  fiscal  system 
alone,  which  depended  primarily  upon  the  taxation  of  land  for  its  support. 
The  commitment  not  to  increase  the  land  tax  deprived  the  traditional  system 
of  much  of  its  flexibility,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  development  of  new 
forms  of  revenue  collection;  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that,  had  this 
commitment  never  existed,  the  enormous  demands  for  funds  which  the  Chinese 
government  encountered  during  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  would  have 
forced  the  opening  of  new  sources  of  revenue. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  these  new  sources  should  consist 
largely  of  the  taxation  of  trade  and  industry.  We  have  seen  that  prior 
to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  Ch?ing  government  was  supported  chiefly 
by  the  land  and  capitation  tax.   There  seems  to  have  been  little  question, 
however,  that  the  subject  of  any  great  broadening  of  the  base  of  taxation 
would  have  to  be  primarily  trade  and  industry.   This  is  shown  clearly  in 
a  memorial  presented  by  Hsi-en  %%   /§*  (1784-1852),  who  at  the  time  held  the 
post  of  military  governor  of  Feng-^len. — '  This  memorial  was  endorsed  on 
July  10,  1643. — In  it  Hsi-en  argued  that  the  current  basis  of  taxation 
was  unfair;  agriculture  was  being  taxed  heavily,  but  trade  was  being  taxed 
lightly.   He  therefore  proposed  the  institution  of  a  tax  which  would  amount 
generally  to  10  per  cent  of  commercial  profits,  with  certain  exemptions.   He 
predicted  that  such  a  tax  would  produce  annually  several  millions  of  taels. 
No  action  seems  ever  to  have  been  taken  on  this  proposal.   During  this  decade 
the  receipts  were  generally  in  excess  of  expenditures;  probably  the  Ch'ing 
government  was  not  yet  in  such  straits  as  to  make  necessary  the  introduction 
of  this  new  tax. 

Another  proposal,  to  the  effect  that  a  tax  on  merchants  be  levied 
temporarily,  was  made  in  a  memorial  submitted  late  in  1852  or.  early  in  1853 
by  Pu-yen-tTai  *fy  fy   ^-  (d.  1880),  who  was  at  the  time  assistant  military 

governor  residing  at  Hi.   His  original  memorial  has  not  been  discovered, 
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but  his  proposal  has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  a  memorial—'  by 


Te-ying  A&-  ^  , — '  a  sub-reader  in  the  Hanlin  Academy.  The  original  memo- 
rial had  been  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  discussion,  and  it  had 
been  decided  "that  for  each  month  a  tax  of  two  cMien'fL^     should  be 
collected  from  the  larger  shops,  and  one  chTien  from  the  shops  of  medium 
size  .  .  ,  ,"  Te-ying  argued  that  the  tax  was  too  light,  and  calculated 
that  it  would  produce  a  monthly  revenue  of  only  some  50,000  taels.  He 
believed  that  if  it  were  to  be  productive  the  rates  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased, and  urged  that  this  be  done  before  the  tax  was  put  into  effect. 
This  proposal,  together  with  several  other  plans  for  raising  funds  by  sub- 
scription, was  rejected  by  the  court  in  an  edict  issued  on  March  25,  1853 •' — 
The  court *s  action  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  understanding  that  the 
merchants  in  Peking  were  already  in  difficult  straits,  an  opinion  which  was 
supported  by  reports  it  had  recently  received  to  the  effect  that  many  of  the 
"silver  and  cash  shops"  had  recently  closed  their  doors,  and  that  "unemployed 
persons  were  circulating  rumors,  and  were  relying  upon  pretexts  to  stir  up 
trouble  .  ,  .  ."  This  unwillingness  of  the  court  to  increase  the  burdens  of 
the  merchants  is  quite  possibly  the  reason  why  Lei  I-hsien  v«£  ^I'Jify  , — 
in  his  report  on  his  initial  success  with  the  collection  of  likin,  was  at 

pains  to  point  out  that  "although  it  is  called  * likin  contributed  by  firms 
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and  shops T  ...  in  reality  it  comes  from  the  purchasers  .  .  .  ." — '  In  any 

case,  the  success  of  the  likin  collection,  which  was  begun  only  a  few  months 
later,  answered  in  large  part  the  needs  which  had  been  described  in  the 
memorials  of  Hsi-en,  Pu-yen-t*ai,  and  Te-ying;  and  thus  a  step  was  taken 
toward  altering — incidentally,  perhaps,  but  nonetheless  effectively — the 
proportion  of  revenues  derived  from  the  taxation  imposed  upon  commerce  and 
industry  as  compared  with  that  derived  from  the  taxes  imposed  upon  agriculture, 
The  times  and  circumstances  demanded  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  taxa- 
tion; had  the  likin  not  been  devised  at  this  time,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  some  other  tax  on  commerce  and  industry  would  have  been  developed 
to  meet  the  current  needs.   In  studying  the  origin  of  likin,  therefore,  we 
are  studying  an  early  and  important  manifestation  of  a  fundamental  and  as 
yet  uncompleted  change  in  the  basis  of  Chinese  public  finance. 


Chapter  II 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  TRADII 
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OF  TACTION  TO  MEET  Ti    '-TDIiTG  NEEDS 

1.   The  Increasing  Need  for  Military  Provisions  (1850-53) 

Let  us  now  examine  the  conditions  of  Chinese  finance  in  the  period 
which  immediately  preceded  the  introduction  of  likin,   Such  information  on 
this  problem  as  is  now  available  fails  to  answer  many  questions.   It  is  im- 
possible to  discover  just  how  rapidly  the  receipts  from  the  land  tax,  the 
salt  monopoly,  and  the  "regular"  customs  declined;  and  there  is  available 
no  detailed  statistical  record  which  shows  precisely  how  rapidly  the  ex- 
penditures increased.   If  detailed  statistics  on  these  matters  were  avail- 
able, however,  they  would  doubtless  show  that  expenditures,  military  ex- 
penditures in  particular,  increased  very  greatly  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Taiping  Rebellion;  that,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  that  Rebellion,  taxes 
could  no  longer  be  collected  in  the  territory  which  was  under  Taiping 
control,  and  consequently  the  total  revenues  declined;  and  that,  since 
the  financial  conditions  under  which  the  Ch'ing  government  was  operating 
made  it  impossible  to  increase  the  taxes  in  the  areas  still  under  imperial 
control  in  such  a  way  as  to  compensate  for  the  cessation  of  revenue  normally 
derived  from  the  territory  already  lost  to  the  Taipings,  the  simultaneous 
increase  of  disbursements  and  decrease  of  revenues  brought  the  imperial 
government  to  a  state  of  most  desperate  need. 

These  conditions  are  reflected  in  many  of  the  edicts  i^hich  the  court 
issued  during  this  period.   The  Taiping  Rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Chin-Mien 
tsTun  'tUT  ^  7f§    in  Kuei-pTing  hsien,  Kwangsi,  in  July  1850.-'  In  an  edict-' 
issued  on  April  9,  1851,  the  court  stated  that  "although,  since  the  beginning 
of  military  operations  in  Kwangsi,  victories  have  been  achieved  repeatedly, 
the  state  of  the  rebels  is  still  one  of  insubordination;  lengthwise  and 
crosswise  [condition  '  are  everywhere  thus*  Now  picked  troops  fron  Yunnan, 
Kweichow,  Hunan  and  Hupeh  ( J§7<  ),  and  Anhwei  are  being  transferred  [to  Kwangsi] 
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as  reinforcements;  they  are  proceeding  there  to  assist  in  the  attack.  Since 
the  troops  [there]  are  now  in  great  strength,  the  needs  for  provisions  are 
very  urgent."  This  edict  states  that  previously  appropriations  had  been 
ordered  made  from  the  revenues  of  I'iangnan,  Kiangsi,  Hupeh,  and  Hunan,  but 
that  these  instructions  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  have  been  met  in  the 
various  provinces  with  delay  and  excuses.  "~'~e   appropriate  officials  are 

ordered  to  act  promptly. 

3/ 

Less  than  three  weeks  later,  on  April  2j,  another  edict—^  pointed 

out  that  "in  the  matter  of  attacking  and  disposing  of  the  rebels  in  Kwangsi, 
the  raising  and  forwarding  of  military  provisions  is  a  matter  of  absolutely 
primary  importance."  This  edict  states  that  the  Ministry  of  Finance  has 
been  instructed  to  appropriate  an  additional  million  taels  and  to  rush 
these  funds  to  the  aid  of  the  troops  fighting  under  Saishanga  *Jk  ^~j   P°J 
(d.  1875);  and  it  orders  still  another  million  taels  to  be  sent  from  the 
department  of  the  Privy  Purse  (  Ji  J)%%   s)   )  of  the  Imperial  Household  (T^) 
^-op)  to  the  main  encampments,  to  be  stored  in  those  encampments  for  use 
when  it  is  needed.  While  the  importance  of  adequate  provisions  is  recognized, 
the  pressure  of  financial  deficiency  arising  from  these  campaigns  apparently 
had  not  yet  been  felt  by  the  court,  for  the  same  edict  gives  instructions 
"not  to  be  sparing  in  the  generous  issuance  of  treasury  funds  for  provi- 
sions and  transports©  that  the  bandits  may 'be  exterminated  and  the1  ■ 
upright  may  be  comforted. My  '  e  cc  ?o  •'  ■"  ,  • 

An  edict-'  issued  on- May  25,  1851  stated  that  since  repeated  appro- 
priations for  combatting  the  rebels  had  been  made  from  the  imperial  treasury, 
since  appropriations  from  the  revenues  of  certain  provinces  had  been  made  for 
the  assistance  of  other  provinces,  and  since  the  provinces  near  to  Kwangsi 
had  been  strengthening  their  defenses,  &W various  funds  devoted  to  military 
provisions  had  become  confused.   The  Ministry  of  Finance  was  ordered  to  work 
out  regulations;  detailed  reports  from  the  field,  showing  the  exact  location 
of  each  commissary  unit,  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Ministry;  and  the 
governor  of  Kwangsi  was  ordered  to  collaborate  with  the  officials  of  the 
commissary  and  with  the  governors  general  and  governors  of  neighboring 
provinces  in  working  out  and  reporting  upon  a  uniform  method  of  handling  the 
funds. 
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An  edict-/  issued  on  November  28,  1851  summarized  a  memorial  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  reporting  that  the  need  for  provisions  in  the  provinces 
of  Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung  was  very  urgent,  and  recommending  that  "contributions" 
to  pay  for  provisions  be  solicited  from  the  people  of  those  provinces .   In 
reply,  the  court  pointed  out  that  previously,  in  connection  with  the  "manage- 
ment of  barbarian  affairs,"  many  merchants  and  others  of  Kwangtung  had  made 
voluntary  contributions;  it  ordered  Hsu  Kuang-chin  'A^^  k%   ,   governor 
general  of  the  Lxangkwang  provinces,  and  Yeh  Ming-ch'en  ^  /o  1  %.     (1807-59), 
governor  of  Kwangtung,  to  make  an  examination  of  local  conditions  with  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  opportunities  were  offered  by  this  method,  and  if 

it  seemed  feasible  to  them,  to  report  favorably  upon  it.  Although  the  printed 
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text  of  the  edict  just  referred  to  makes  no  mention  of  it,  another  edict,—7 

issued  on  December  20,  in  recapitulating  the  above  edict  makes  it  clear  that 
Shansi  and  Shensi  also  were  ordered  to  study  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  solicitation  of  "contributions."  This  latter  edict  summarizes  the 
objections  of  an  unidentified  person,  who  charges  that  in  1843,  when  Shansi 
conducted  a  campaign  for  the  contribution  of  2,000,000  taels,  many  abuses 
arose.   He  charged  that  many  local  officials  presumed  upon  what  was  public 
in  order  to  aid  what  was  private,  and  that  they  used  the  campaign  as  a 
pretext  for  creating  disturbances;  other  persons  who  held  grudges  against 
particular  families  trumped  up  charges  against  them  and  forced  them  to  pay 
great  sums;  and  certain  families  were  enabled,  by  bribing  officials,  to 
escape  from  making  "contributions,"  The  court  recognized  these  dangers;  it 
ordered  that  strict  regulations  should  be  worked  out,  and  the  officials  in 
charge  should  keep  a  close  watch  over  the  activities  of  their  subordinates. 
On  January  8,  1852  the  Ministry  of  Finance  memorialized  again,  and  made  cer- 
tain recommendations  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  conducting  the  campaigns 
for  "contributions."  Additional  regulations  were  compiled  and  circulated  by 
the  Ministry  in  the  fourth  moon  of  the  second  year  of  Hsien-feng  (May  19- 
June  17,  1852);  and  still  further  recommendations  were  made  in  the  third 

moon  of  the  third  year  (April  8-May  7,  1853).  All  of  these  recommendations 

of 
received  imperial  approval.-^ 

The  Taiping  forces,  however,  escaped  from  a  threatened  attack  by  the 
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imperial  forces,  and  on  September  25,  1851  occupied  Yung-an,  in  Kwangsi. — ' 


This  was  the  first  major  step  on  their  northward  expedition,  which  ultimately 
took  them  within  a  few  miles  of  Tientsin.  They  held  Yung-an  until  April  6, 
1852.  During  these  months  they  organized  their  kingdom.  They  proclaimed  a 
new  dynasty,  of  which  1851  was  to  be  the  first  year.  Hung  Hsiu-chTuan  ?#7 
i|  ^  (ltl3-6^)  was  declared  TTien-wang  -£_  3-   (celestial  king)  of  the 
TTai-pTing  t'ien-kuo  jk^  ^f-    ^  \§  (celestial  kingdom  of  peace);  the  five 
other  chiefs  were  made  wang  i»  (kings);  and  other  important  officers  were 
appointed. 

On  December  10,  1851  the  court  issued  a  seemingly  self-confident  and 
boastful  edict, — in  which  it  stated  that  Yung-an  was  being  surrounded  by 
imperial  troops  under  Saishanga,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Yangshuo  n|  *q  ; 
it  announced,  with  reference  to  the  Taiping  movement,  that  "this  wriggling 
little  band  of  wretches  has  now  become  as  a  wandering  ghost  at  the  bottom  of 
a  caldron;  whenever  the  day  is  selected  it  can  immediately  be  crushed  with  a 
single  blow";  and  it  promised  that  ample  funds  for  suppressing  the  Taipings 
would  be  forthcoming  as  long  as  they  were  needed. 

By  the  following  May,  however,  the  court  was  no  longer  giving  ex- 

12/ 

pression  to  such  exuberance.  An  edict —  issued  on  May  2,  1852  stated  that 

"At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  when  military  operations 
in  Kwangsi  will  be  completed;  in  raising  and _ forwarding  military  provisions, 
it  is  still  necessary  to  accumulate  and  to  prepare  generously."  The 
Taipings  continued  to  press  northward  and  'on  September  11  began  their  attack 
on  Changs ha. —  On  November  11,  1852  an  edict  was  issued — '  which  discussed 
a  proposal  of  the  I:$nistry  of  Finance  with  regard  to  the  raising  of  provisions 
in  the  various  provinces •  The  central  portion  of  this  edict  is  translated 
here: 

At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  when  military  opera- 
tions in  ChTu  jjj^  and  Yueh  %    '—^   will  be  completed;  [the  problems  relating 
'  0']  the  military  provisions  which  must  be  used  are  great  and  perplexing. 
The  officials  of  the  various  provinces  naturally  must  speedily  make  plans, 
in  order  to  assist  the  supply  [of  these  provisions].  Aside  from  Hunan. 
Hupeh,  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  KiangsiV 'Kansu,'Yunnan^cand--KwBichow  —  provinces 
which/1  either  are  using:  troops. In  their  ;6wnr3defense,r6r  which'  border  ' '■  '  ■"•■ 
upon  the  frontiers,  and  which  [therefore]  need  not  be  discussed —  let  the 
governors  general,  governors,  and  salt  commissioners  of  the  provinces 
[other  than  these]  direct  the  provincial  treasurers  and  salt  controllers 
C^jje  ^  jtg-   i]  )  to  make  a  dependable  examination  of  the  items  [of 
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disbursement]  which  can  be  reduced  or  can  be  eliminated  in  those  provinces, 
and  c'  the  funds,  regular  and  miscellaneous,  which  are  on  deposit  waiting 
to  be  disbursed.   It  is  general'1  y  computed  that  to  the  [end  of  the] 
"latter  busy-period"  (  7  ^  ) ■ |/  of  the  current  year,  the  amount  which 
in  each  province  can  be  transferred  to  the  relief  of  the  emergency  is 
from  200,000  to  300,000  taels,  or  [in  some  cases]  from  100,000  to 
200,000  taels „   In  each  province  the  conditions  in  that  province  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and  preparations  should  be  generously  made;  the 
amounts  should  be  quickly  examined  and  made  clear,  and  statements  of  the 
amounts  should  be  written  outc   [These  statements]  should  be  memorialized 
so  as  to  be  received  [by  this  court]  within  one  month,  to  wait  for  appro- 
priation by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  at  Our  direction,,   The  said  governors 
general  and  governors  have  themselves  received  great  favor  [from  Us], 
When  they  become  aware  of  how  deficient  are  the  national  funds,  they 
surely  will  devote  the  utmost  effort  to  making  plans',  and  will  not  shun 
responsibility  by  [merely]  memorializing  that  there  are  no  funds  which 
can  be  raised  .  .  •  . 


The  following  year,  1853,  was  one  of  rapid  advances  for  the  ..aipings, 

18/ 
On  January  12  they  took  Wuchang,  which  they  held  until  February  9*™^  On 

February  18  they  took  Kiukiang,  which  was  not  recovered  from  them  until  1858, 

Most  important  of  all,  on  March  19  they      took  Nanking,  which  they  made 

their  capital .   This  city  was  held  by  the  Taipings  until  it  was  recaptured, 

more  than  eleven  years  later,  by  Tseng  Kuo--ch*uan  q  ls§)  -£-   (1824-9C| 

After  the  capture  of  Nanking,  the  Taiping  forces  continued  to  advance,   C/1 

March  30  they  took  Chinkiang;  on  April  1,  Yangchow;  on  June  10,  Po-chou,  in 

Anhwei;  on  June  13,  Kuei-te,  in  Honan;  on  June  22  they  began  their  siege  of 

Nanchang,  which  they  continued  until  September  24;  and  on  October  30  they 

19/ 
reached  the  suburbs  of  Tientsin,- — 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  edicts  which  were  issued  during  this 

20/ 
year  show  great  concern,,  An  edict—  issued  on  February  20  shows  that  the 

system  of  communications  was  breaking  down,  and  funds  were  failing  to  reach 

the  encampments  to  which  they  had  been  appropriated.  Roads  were  sometimes 

blocked,  and  the  provinces  through  which  the  funds  and  provisions  passed 

sometimes  intercepted  them  for  local  use.   This  practice  was  vehemently 

21/ 

denounced  by  the  court,  —J    which  ordered  that  the  provinces  through  which 

funds  passed  should  dispatch  officials  to  guard  their  safe  transmission; 
those  officials  should  make  a.  careful  examination  of  the  roads;  and  they 
should  give  special  attention  to  those  cases  in  which,  owing  to  the  obstru  - 
tion  of  the  roads,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  circuitous  routes e  Since  the 


VL 
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scene  of  military  operations  changed  continuously  throughout  the  year,  the 

supplying  of  troops  which  were  moving  from  one  region  to  another  raised 

22/ 

additional  problems.  Some  of  these  problems  are  discussed  in  an  edict — 

which  was  issued  on  March  13;  this  edict  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  main 
office  (tsung-chu  j$&.J$)   )  in  Kxangsi  to  provide  for  the  troops  which  were 
hastening  toward  Kiangnan.   It  ends  with  the  admonition:   "In  times  when 
[funds  for  meeting]  expenses  are  short,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  keep 

careful  account  [of  their  use];  let  there  not  be  the  slightest  carelessness!" 

23/ 

An  edict —  issued  on  April  17  pointed  out  that  of  funds  which  had 

been  appropriated  to  Kweichow  from  Chekiang,  Kwangtung,  Fukien,  Shantung, 
Shansi,  and  Kiangsu  for  the  last  nine  moons  of  the  second  year  of  Hsien-feng 
and  the  first  three  moons  of  the  third  year,  some  610,800  taels  had  not  been 
reported  as  having  been  forwarded,  despite  strict  and  repeated  instructions 
from  the  Ministry  of  Finance;  and  no  date  had  been  reported  for  the  forwarding 
of  the  505,58$  taels  which  had  been  appropriated  from  the  revenues  of 
Chekiang,  Kwangtung,  and  Fukien  to  supply  provisions  in  Kweichow  for  the  last 
three  quarters  of  the  third  year.   This  edict  comments:   "The  needs  for  mili- 
tary provisions  are  extremely  urgent;  how  can  these  prolonged  delays  be 
tolerated?"  It  further  directs  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  take  action  to 
bring  about  the  immediate  forwarding  of  the  funds.  Another  edict, — '  issued 
on  April  22,  summarizes  a  memorial  which  had  reported  that  the  garrison  of 
Hsiang  Jung  tv)  %^  , —  generally  known  as  the  "Great  Camp  of  Kiangnan," 
was  in  great  need  of  provisions,  as  also  were  the  troops  charged  with  the 
defense  of  Kiangsi;  of  the  funds  which  had  been  appropriated  to  those  units 
from  the  revenues  of  the  various  provinces,  absolutely  nothing  had  arrived; 
as  for  the  sum  of  more  than  17,100  taels  which  had  been  appropriated  from 
the  revenues  of  Shensi,  not  only  had  nothing  arrived,  but  the  governor  of 
Chens i  had  sent  a  communication  saying  that  only  some  3,880  taels  were  on 
deposit;  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance  had  appropriated  485,800  taels  from  the 
revenue  of  the  maritime  customs  at  Canton,  but  the  superintendent  of  customs 
there  had  reported  that  only  122,000  taels  had  been  collected. 

While  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  great  number  of  similar  edicts  which 

were  issued  in  this  and  in  the  following  year,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  do  so. — ' 

27/ 
One  case,  however,  is  especially  illuminating.   In  a  memorial—1-'  in  reply  to 


which  an  edict-^  was  issued  on  July  21,  1853,  Chri  Chun-tsao  <ff  %  j|& 
(1793-1866),  a  minister  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  states  that  daring  the 
first  three  years  of  the  campaigns  against  the  Taipings  the  sums  used  for 
provisions  ran  to  more  than  29,630,000  taels,  and  that  at  the  tii   he  was 
writing  (prota/.ly  a  date  early  in  July  1853)  the  funds  remaining  in  the  main 
account  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  amounted  to  only  a  little  more  than 
227,000  taels .   He  also  describes,  in  the  passage  which  has  been  translated 
below,  some  of  the  difficulties  being  experienced  in  the  collection  of  taxes. 

In  the  provinces  which  have  suffered  because  of  military  operations, 
it  has  become  impossible  to  press  for  the  collection  of  taxes;  even  from 
those  places  which  are  generally  considered  not  to  have  suffered  [serious] 
harm,  [revenues  are  not  forthcoming],,   For  example,  Kiangsu  has  requested 
that  it  be  permitted  to  delay  collection;  Shantung  requested  some  time 
ago  that  it  be  permitted  to  retain  and  use  [the  funds  which  were  collected 
in  that  province];  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Ghekiang  are  engaged  in  arranging 
defenses.   Thus  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  receipts  of  the  land 
and  capitation  tax  to  fill  the  quotas  [which  are  required  of  that  tax] . 
Yangchow  was  occupied  by  the  rebels  some  time  ago;  the  wounds  of  Hankow 
have  not  yet  healed;  it  is  impossible  to  recover  full  operation  of  the 
salt  monopoly^/  in  the  Huainan  district.   Thus  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenue  from  the  tax  on  salt  has  disappeared,,  Wuhu,  Kiukiang,  Chiangning 
[i0ee  Nanking],  and  Fengyang  have,  one  after  another,  been  thrown  into 
disorder;  the  traders  [in  the  vicinity]  of  the  K'uei  [ chou]  ^-barrier 
[in  Szechwan]  and  the  Su  [chou]  5§^  barrier  [in  Kiangsu]  are  mostly  unable 
to  continue  their  normal  activities  [lit,,  are  bound  as  to  their  feet]; 
it  has  even  come  to  such  a  point  that  at  the  Chfung-wen  men  ^     -^_  f^ 
[barrier  in  southeast  Peking]  every   [cash]  that  is  collected  is  forwarded 
[to  the  Ministry  of  Finance] qC/  Thus  all  that  remains  of  the  "regular" 
customs  receipts  is  the  empty  name* 

The  edict  which  the  court  issued  in  reply  pointed  out  that  the  funds 

in  the  treasury  were  not  adequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  even  the  following 

31/ 
moon  (August  5-September  2,  1853). ; —  The  edict  continues; 

The  governors  general,  governors,  and  chief  officials  of  the  various 
directly  controlled  provinces  are  again  especially  ordered,  each,  on  the 
basis  of  local  conditions  in  his  province,  energetically  to  devise  pol- 
icies for  relieving  the  [distress  of  the]  times,  and  to  make  such  modifi- 
cations [in  their  fiscal  practices]  as  may  be  necessary.   The  circum- 
stances are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  •  •  •  • 

Revenues  from  all  of  the  normal  sources  were  declining;  appeals  for 
assistance  were  pouring  in  from  every  region  in  which  military  operations  were 
being  conducted.   The  traditional  revenue  system  was  completely  incapable  of 
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meeting  the  extraordinary  demands  which  were  being  imposed  upon  it.   It  was 
obviously  time  to  develop  a  new  system* 

2.   The  "Solicitation  of  Contributions" 

As  we  have  seen,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Chinese  government  during  the  Ch*ing  period  was  made  inflexible  by  the  im- 
position of  quotas  and  statutory  regulations.   Despite  these  limitations  it 
was  possible  at  times— as,  for  example,  during  the  middle  K'ang-hsi  period 
and  during  the  Yung-cheng  period--to  build  up  surpluses  which  could  be  used 
for  purposes  of  relief  or  for  the  suppression  of  disorders.   Even  during 
these  periods,  however,  saving  in  times  of  prosperity  was  not  enough.  From 
time  to  time  another  device  was  used,  one  -which  proved  a  productive  source 
of  revenue,  but  which  could  be  used  for  only  short  periods.   This  was  the 
sale  of  rank  and  office  for  cash  and  grain  to  be  used  in  meeting  governmental 
expenses o   This  practice  was  termed  "contributing"  (chuan-na  ^a  Ni,ob)  ,  or 
chuan-shu  %\   fgTj  ),  and  campaigns  were  conducted  for  the  "solicitation  of 
contributions"  (chf  uan-chilan  || j)  %\     )»     The  granting  of  appointments  in 
reward  for  such  contributions  has  been  termed  "selection  [subsequent  to  the 
presentation]  of  wealth"  (tzu-hsuan  ^  ]U^   ) s 

This  method  of  raising  funds  was  not  of  recent  invention,,   It  seems 

to  have  been  employed  first  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Wen  (179-157  B8  C.) 

32/ 

of  the  Han,— '    and  to  have  been  adopted  on  the  basis  of  a  proposal  made  by 

Ch'ao  Ts'o  fL^e"  ^    However,  Kuo  Sung-t»ao  "Jf  %  4r   (1818-91),  in  his 
famous  memorial  in  defense  of  the  likin,  assigns  the  origin  of  this  practice 
to  the  reign  of  Emperor  Wu  (140-86  B.  C.)  of  the  Han,  and  attributes  its 
adoption  to  a  proposal  made  by  Pu  Shih  \   j\,  ,  a  wealthy  husbandman.—' 
Though  writers  disagree  on  this  point,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  wiry 
the  earlier  date  should  not  be  accepted.   This  method  of  raising  funds  has 
been  used  repeatedly  throughout  the  course  of  Chinese  history .^  It  is  an 
example  of  a  long-standing  traditional  practice  which  has  important  implica- 
tions for  more  recent;  tiikes,— 

The  history  of  this  practice  in  the  Ch'ing  period  is  complex,  and  it 
demands  separate  study e     It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  awarding 
of  rank  and  title  for  "contributions"  was  resumed  only  a  few  years  after  the 
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establishment  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  An  edict — '  issued  on  July  4,  Tml9 

summarises  a  memorial,  presented  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  which  the 
Ministry  stated  that,  owing  to  border  disturbances  and  the  repeated  use  of 
troops,  the  annual  revenue  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  annual  expenditure. 
The  Ministry  therefore  proposed  that  "contributions"  be  accepted  for  appoint- 
ment to  certain  posts,  for  the  issuance  of  certain  certificates,  and  for 
the  redemption  of  certain  punishments*   Before  long,  however,  in  order  to 
supply  funds  urgently  needed  for  military  operations,  this  method  of  raising 
revenue  was  expanded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  possible  the  appointment  of 
"contributors"  to  much  more  important  offices.,  This  practice  was  cited  and 
attacked  in  a  memorial—  presented  in  1678  by  a  censor  named  Lu  Tsu-fan 

f^"  <tf  ^  ,—rr.   who  urged  that  since  the  activities  of  the  hsien  magistrate 
affected  the  lives  of  the  people  very  directly,  appointment  to  that  office 
should  no  longer  be  granted  as  a  reward  for  "contributions,"  In  a  similar 
vein,  Lu  Chi  f %  ^    , — •'    assistant  censor  of  the  Chekiang  circuit,  memorialized 
in  1691  against  the  practice,  which  had  recently  been  initiated,  of  granting 
recommendations  for  advancement ( h%  ^  )in  reward  for  "contributions 6" — ' 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  we  have  comparatively  complete  and  apparently 

dependable  figures  on  the  revenue  which  the  Ministry  of  Finance  received  from 

42/ 
"contributions"  from  1724  through  1853*    These  figures  were  compiled  from 

Ministry  of  Finance  account  books  in  the  archives  of  the  Wen-hsien  kuan 

%_  )&fii  Jf/f   of  the  I  :,lace  Museum,,  While  the  figures  are  complete  for  none  of 

the  periods  covered,  it  still  is  possible  to  discern  from  them  a  general  trend. 

T'lese  figures  show  that  the  amounts  received  from  this  source  during  the  Yung- 

cheng  period  (1723-3$)  were  comparatively  small;  in  only  one  year  (1731)  did 

the  amount  exceed  two  million  taels.   During  the  Ch'ien-lung  period  (1736-95) 

the  average  was  somewhat  higher .   During  the  twenty  years  for  which  figures 

are  available,  the  receipts  exceeded  five  million  taels  in  one  year  (1754); 

they  exceeded  three  million  taels  in.  1736  and  in  1790;  in  six  other  years 

they  exceeded  two  million;  and  in  eight  other  years  they  exceeded  one  million. 

For  the  Chia-chTing  period  (1796-1820),  figures  for  ten  years  are 

available.   During  this  period  the  revenue  received  from  "contributions"  was 

quite  important.   In  one  year  (1804)  it  reached  almost  eleven  million  taels. 

In  two  other  years  (1802  and  1805 )  it  exceeded  nine  million;  in  1815  it 
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exceeded  eight  million;  and  in  the  other  years  also  it  was  surprisingly  high. 
The  largest  amounts  were  received  in  the  years  in  which  special  campaigns  for 
"contributions"  were  conducted. 

During  the  Tao-kuang  period  (1821-50)  the  receipts  from  "contributions" 
were  in  general  somewhat  lower c     Figures  are  available  for  twenty  years  during 
this  period*,   In  one  year  (1827)  the  receipts  reached  14,809,121  taels,  the 
largest  figure  recorded  for  this  source  of  revenue .  This  great  influx  of 
revenue,  however,  was  the  result  of  a  special  campaign  for  "contributions" 
to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  Mohammedan  disorders  in  the  northwest,-—'  and 
in  reconstruction  after  military  operations  had  been  completed;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  revenue  from  "contributions"  fell  to  less  than  five  million 
taels •  Except  for  1834  and  1842  it  continued  to  decline  until  the  end  of 
the  period;  in  1849  the  receipts  were   only  1,072,944  taels * 

For  the  Hsien-feng  period  (1850-61)  figures  are  available  for  only 
the  first  three  years .-— '  This  paucity  of  statistics  is  regrettable,  for  it 
would  be  interesting  to  follow  this  source  of  revenue  through  the  years  of 
the  Taiping  Rebellion.  Mr.  Lo  Yii-tung,  who  collected  the  figures  described 
above,  believes  that  this  source  of  revenue  had  been  virtually  exhausted 
by  the  time  the  Rebellion  began,  and  that  it  could  no  longer  have  been  very 
productive.— '  The  theory  behind  this  belief  has  been  expressed  also  by  two 
of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  history  -of  likin.   Lei  I-hsien,  who 
first  introduced  the  likin  as  a  working  system,  wrote  in  the  third  moon  of 
the  fourth  year  of  Hsien-feng  (March  29-April  26,  1854)  that  during  the  past 
year  he  had  established  at  Li-hsia-ho  %_  ~f  >*j      ,  in  Kiangsu,  an  office  for 
the  "solicitation  of  contributions,"  and  that  for  a  short  time  he  had 
achieved  marked  success  in  raising  funds  by  this  method;  "but,"  he  continues, 
"after  a  long  time  had  passed,  and  the  first  ability  to  contribute  had  been 
exhausted,  I  became  very  much  afraid  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  continue 
to  supply  [the  troops]  £>"-i-/  Kuo  3ung~tTao,  writing  approximately  ten  and  one- 
half  years  later,  expressed  a  similar  view0  After  discussing  the  history  of 
this  method  of  raising  funds,  he  concludes  that  "[the  solicitation  of] 
*  contributions *  is  able  to  relieve  a  temporary  emergency,  but  cannot  be 


47/ 
practiced  over  a  long  period  of  time0"— - 
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This  system  of  "contributions"  has  been  discussed  at  this  point  for 
two  reasons ;   (l)  the  "solicitation  of  contributions,"  though  a  useful  device 
in  providing  for  expanded  needs  of  short  duration,  was  neither  sufficiently 
productive  nor  sufficiently  stable  to  provide  ample  funds  for  the  suppression 
of  a  great  and  long-continued  rebellion;  and  (2)  when  the  collection  of  likin 
was  first  introduced,  it  was  regarded  as  a  modified  method  of  "soliciting 
contributions . " 

Even  though  by  1853  the  "solicitation  of  contributions"  seems  not  to 
have  been  working  very  well  on  a  wide  scale,  there  are  reports  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  method  of  solicitation  in  K^angsu  had  met  with  striking,  f 
temporary,  success.   During  the  first  half  of  1853  Lei  I-hsien  had  as  one 
of  his  chief  assistants  a  certain  Ch'ien  Chiang  s&z.  13-  , — '  who  had  also 
been  in  the  service  of  Lin  Tse-hsii  ^ft'j^^T  (1785-1850)  while  both  Lin 
and  Ch'ien  had  been  in  exile  in  Sinkiang.   Lei  seems  to  have  thought 
highly  of  Ch'ien's  ability,,  and  to  have  relied  heavily  upon  him  for  advice  and 
assistance.   The  troops  stationed  in  Kiangpei  were  in  great  need  of  provisions . 
At  some  time  during  the  months  he  was  in  Lei's  service,  Ch'ien  Chiang  seems 
to  have  suggested  to  Lei  that  "contributions"  be  solicited  by  making  immediate 
awards  to  those  who  contributed  funds*  The  traditional  .practice  had  been  for 
the  officials  to  accept  "contributions,"  and  then  to  memorialize,  recommending 
that  a  certain  title  or  rank  be  conferred  upon  the  "contributors."  Months, 
or  even  years,  might  pass  before  the  "contributes"  received  appropriate 
recognition  for  their  generosity.   Chfien  seems  to  have  understood  that  many 
persons  wish  to  receive  prompt  recognition  of  their  investments;  and  that  the 
promise  of  such  recognition  could  serve  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  such  invest- 
ment.  The  Ministry  of  Finance,  therefore,  was  requested  to  issue  some  thou- 
sand blank  certificates  to  LeiTs  headquarters;  when  "contributions"  were  made, 
these  sheets  were  filled  out  immediately  and  issued  to  the  persons  who  had 
made  the  "contributions."  Those  persons,  then,  were  enabled  to  enjoy  imme- 
diately the  privileges  and  honors  which  accrued  to  them  from  their  new  titles 
and  ranks.   One  i.uthor  writes  that  "in  the  morning  wealthy  persons  contributed 
goods  and  money;  in  the  evening  they  wore  ceremonial  clothes.   Sounds  of  re- 
joicing filled  the  streets;  and  contributions  were 'enthusiastically  made.   In 
±ess  than  ten  days,  more  than  100,000  taels  had  been  secured  for  provisions." — ' 
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Lei  I-hsien  seems  to  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  success  of 
this  new  method .  On  April  21,  1854  two  edicts  were  issued  in  reply  to  memo- 
rials which  had  been  presented  by  Lei.   One  of  these  edicts  replied  to  Lei's 
report  on  his  experiment  with  the  collection  of  likin,—  and  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  chapter •  The  other  edict —  makes  no  mention  of 
likin,  but  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  Leifs  success  in 
raising  "contributions"  by  this  new  method.  LeiTs  original  memorial,  in 
reply  to  which  this  edict  was  issued,  has  not  been  discovered.  The  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  memorial,  however,  is  summarized  in  the  edict,  and  runs 
as  follows i 

Since  I  have  been  [in  charge  of]  defending  the  eastern  sector  (  %- 
%%-  ),   the  various  categories  of  military  provisions  [used  by  my  troops] 
have  all  been  supplied  by  the  "contributions"  ( 41j  jj»j^T  )  which  have  been 
made  in  the  more  than  ten  chou  and  hsien  of  Li-hsia-ho.   In  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  the  past  year,  and  in  the  first  two  moons  of  the  present 
year  [Aug.  5,  1853  -  Mar.  28,  1854]  we  have  repeatedly  forwarded  sums 
for  the  provisions  of  the  garrison  of  Ch*i-shan  [  *aj"  ;%■   ,  d.  1854]  and 
the  other  garrisons.  We  now  propose  to  remove  or  reduce,  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances,  the  irregular  troops  (  J  )  [or  "braves"]  which 
have  been  recruited  and  trained;  and  then  to  use  the  surplus  funds  which 
we  shall  have  after  this  withdrawal  or  reduction  [of  troops]  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  regular  troops  (  ^jf  ^x      )  in  the  various  garrisons,  in- 
cluding that  of  Chfi-shan;  and  to  continue,  with  the  utmost  effort,  the 
"solicitation  of  contributions"  (  Jf^  $g     )   for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  provisions. 

The  edict  commended  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  method, 
urged  its  continued  application,  and  gave  certain  instructions  with  regard 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  campaign.   Lei  I-hsien  himself,  however,  clearly 
recognized  that  the  success  of  this  new  method  was  temporary,  and  that  it 
did  not  offer  a  solution  to  the  great  needs  of  the  times. 

The  "solicitation  of  contributions"  continued,  apparently  with  some 

success  from  the  standpoint  of  government  revenue,  throughout  the  remainder 
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of  the  Ch'ing  period.  New  schedules  were  issued  in  I876.— -  The  revenue 

53/ 
derived  from  this  source  in  1885  was  1,514,571  taels.—  It  was  a  useful 

method  of  raising  funds  on  a  small  scale,  or  of  raising  larger  amounts  for 
a  short  period;  but  during  the  1850fs  it  had  proved  itself  quite  incapable  of 
providing  funds  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  widespread  and  prolonged  mili- 
tary operations. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  above  account  of  Ch*ien  Chiang 
and  his  alleged  part  in  the  introduction  of  likin  in  general  follows 
Lo  Yii-tung,  This  interpretation  has  been  questioned  in  more  recent  studies 
by  Chinese  specialists  in  Taiping  history,  such  as  Kuo  Ting-i  ~«p  ^  y£    , 
Lo  Erh-kang  \%    j§|)  Jjji)  ,  and  Hsieh  Hsing-jao  ~%fy\  J&  **       ,  who,  however,  are 
still  not  in  complete  agreement,  Some  of  their  work  on  this  problem  has 
been  summarized  in  Teng  Ssu-yu,  New  Light  on  the  History  of  the  Taiping 
Rebellion  (Harvard  University  Press,  1950),  28-31,  Further  study  of  ChTien 
and  of  the  conflicting  accounts  of  his  career  are  needed.   Though  problems 
still  exist  concerning  the  antecedents  of  likin,  the  part  which  Lei  I-hsien 
played  in  instituting  the  collection  in  1853  seems  beyond  question.   (See 
Document  1  below) 
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1  *   Previous  Discussions  of  This  Problem 

Various  theories  concerning  the  first  collection  of  the  likin  tax 
have  been  advanced.  Since  these  traditions  have  found  their  "way  into  the 
works  of  Japanese  and  Western  writers,-  it  seems  fitting  to  give  brief 
consideration  to  bheir  origin  and  their  dependability,* 

The  first  r adit ion  is  that  the  likin  c  lieeiion  began  'in  1843  c: 

184A  ";  It  seems  that  the  sole  authority  for  this  tradition  is  Baron 

Johannes  von  Gumpachu   That  author  mentions  the  origin  of  likin  in  several 

2/ 
passages  in  a  work  which  was  published  shortly  after  his  death.   Although 

that  the  work  is  "supported  throughout  by  official  documents, 

partly  unpublished,"  no  support  for  his  statements  regarding  the  introduction 

of  likin  has  been  discovered,, 

According  to  the  second  tradition,  the  likin  was  introduced  by  a 
taotai  named  Yao  tjlg  during  the  year  1849,  when  he  was  reorganizing  the  salt 
administration  in  the  I.  ang-huai  district.   This  tradition  appears  to  arise 
from  a  quite  unequivocal  note  which  Mr.  E,  H,  Parker  published  in  the  China 
Review.-7  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Pa.rker  fails  to  give  the  source  from 
which  he  derived  this  information,'  It  is  interesting  that  none  of  the  writers 
who  mention,  this  theory  gives  the  complete  name  of  the  official  in  question 
(he  is  always  referred  to  as  the  "taotai  Yao,"  or  as  -^  J[_  «%*   ),  or  any 
source  references.  Apparently  their  information  is  imply  derived  from  this 
"note"  of  Parker,   No  support  for  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  likin  has  been 
discovered  in  any  primary  source. 

This  "note"  of  Parker  appeared  in  July  1888,   Fourteen  years  later, 
however,  Parker  is  refuting  his  own  earlier  theory—without  mentioning  its 
authorship  ••■merely  as  something  which,  as  he  puts  it,  "is  repeatedly  said„" 
He  then  proceeds  to  give  us  a  new  theory,  our  third.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  collection  of  likin  was  begun  in  Shantung  late  in  1852,  when  the 
governor,  "Li  Hwei,"  introduced  a  Il-trou,  which  traders  were  asked  to 
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contribute.-'  Although  Parker  again  fails  to  give  his  source,  it  seems  quite 
likely  that .^S;hina...naikoku  kanzei  sejdo  is  correct  in  stating—^  that  the  passage 
to  which  he  refers  is  an  edict— which  was  issued  on  December  7,  1852.   This 
edict  indeed  does  mention  Li  Hui  %■  \%j~    ,   governor  of  Shantung,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  commercial  tax,  or  "commercial  contribution"  (  %  \\      ),  called 
the  li-tTou  ^  sl|[  •  But  Parker  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  double 
misunderstanding  in  this  matter.   In  the  first  place,  he  assumed  that  the 
li-tTou  and  the  likin  were  the  same  institution.  The  Il-tTou,  however,  was 

an  entirely  separate  tax,  a  kind  of  surtax  originally  imposed  on  salt,  which 
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had  been  introduced  in  Shantung  in  1795*        Parker Ts  second  misunderstanding, 

however,  is  even  more  remarkable.  Li  Hui,  the  governor  of  Shantung,  was  not 
instituting  the  tax  late  in  1852,  but  was  asking  for  permission  to  suspend 
its  collection?   This  edict,  which  was  issued  in  reply,  granted  permission 
to  suspend  the  collection  until  the  fourth  year  of  Hsien-feng,  the  first 
day  of  which  corresponds  to  January  29,  1854.   It  seems,  however,  that  the 
successive  governors  of  Shantung,  one  after  another,  requested  extensions  of 
time,  and,  according  to  the  largest  and  most  authoritative  work  on  ChTing 

salt  administration,  the  collection  of  this  tax  was  not  resumed  during  the 
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following  forty  years.— 


2.  A  Re-examination  Based  on  Available  Source  Materials 

The  first  discovered  reference  whose  date  is  beyond  question  is 
an  edict, — 'l  issued  on  April  21,  1854,  which  reflects  certain  events  of  the 
preceding  year.  This  edict  was  issued  in  reply  to  a  memorial —  of  Lei  I-hsien, 
in  which  Lei  describes  his  first  experiment  with  likin.  Lei  discusses  briefly 
the  financial  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  decline  of  receipts  in  the 
various  categories  of  revenue.  He  mentions  his  successful  experience  with 
the  ^solicitation  of  contributions,"  but  adds  that  he  has  ceased  to  regard 
this  method  as  capable  of  providing  a  long-range  solution  to  the  problem. 

Lei  then  proceeds  to  report  upon  his  experiment  with  likin.   It  now 
seems  quite  certain  that  'this  was  the  first  use  of  the  method  of  revenue 
collection  which  soon  became  known  as  the  "likin  tax,"  and  which  has  borne 
that  name  ever  since.  Lei  states  that  he. had  given  long  thought  to  devising 
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a  method  "which,  while  not  harming  the  people,  would  aid  the  [supply  of] 
provisions,  and  which  could  be  continued  [in  operation]  over  a  long  period 
and  still  be  convenient  to  the  people";  and  he  finally  decided  that  no  other 
method  was  so  good  as  to  secure  a  "contribution  of  a  thousandth"  (  * 3  /^    ) 
from  the  merchants  and  traders*   Ke  then  ordered  the  appropriate  officials 
to  instruct  the  firms  which  dealt  in  rice  in  the  towns  of  Hsien-nu  miac  /id« 

4f  jf§  ,   Shao-po  3jS  \k    ,  I-ling  It  ?4  ,  and  Chang-wang  kou  ^^H^jf 

— all  of  which  were  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Yangchow — 'to  make  this  contri- 
bution in  order  to  aid  provisioning*   He  states  also  that  his  pattern  in 
devising  this  system  of  raising  funds  was  the  method  termed  the  "vow  of  one 
cash"  (  —  3[_  fk.^    )s  which  Lei  attributes  to  Lin  Tse-hsii.  According 

to  Lei's  calculation,  "if  fifty  cash  (  3_  )  were  contributed  for  each  picul 
(  >b  )  of  rice,  this  would  amount  to  only  half  a  cash  per  pint  (  *f     );  while 
this  would  constitute  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  livelihood  of  the  people, 
the  amount  which  would  be  amassed  would  be  great."  He  states,  furthermore, 
that  during  a  period  of  six  moons  (a  period  which,  in  Western  chronology, 
.corresponds  to  October  3,  1853  through  March  28,  1854)  the  amount  which 
was  collected  from  the  rice  shops  in  these  few  villages  reached  almost 
20,000  strings  of  cash. 

^he  success  of  this  method  of  raising  funds  encouraged  Lei  to  extend 
its  application,  early  in  1854?  to  the  other  firms  and  shops  in  the  various 
chou  and  hsien  of  Li-hsia-ho<,   This  extension  of  the  likin  to  commodities 
other  than  rice  is  also  reported  in  Lei's  memorial.   Apparently  the  term 
li  J%_    (thousandth)  was  not  interpreted  literally  even  by  Lei  himself,  for  he 
writes  that  "the  amount  which  has  been  collected  is  in  general  only  one  part 
in  a  hundred  [i,e.,  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  handled],  and 
there  are  even  cases  in  which  it  does  not  reach  one  part  [in  a  hundred]." 
He  ends  his  memorial  by  suggesting  that  this  method  of  collection  be  applied, 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  he  has  drawn  up,  throughout  the  regions 
of  Kiangnan  and  Kiangpei. 

The  edict  issued  in  reply  to  this  memorial  reveals  that  the  court 
regarded  the  likin  as  "an  attempt  to  take  a  modified  approach  to  the 
[principle  of  the]  'solicitation  of  contributions'  .  •  .  ."  The  court 
ordered  certain  appropriate  officials  to  study  the  feasibility  of  extending 
this  method  throughout  Kiangnan  and  Kiangpei,  and,  if  they  found  it  to  be 
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practicable,  to  take  measures  looking  toward  its  introduction. 

Lei  apparently  presented  with  his  memorial  the  regulations  according 

to  which  the  likin  was  being  collected,  but  these  regulations  have  not  been 

reproduced  with  the  text  of  that  memorial  which  we  now  have.   They  were, 

however,  copied  out  and  presented  as  an  enclosure  with  a  memorial  presented 

by  the  Manchu  general,  Sheng-pao  H^j-^^  (d.  1863).    This  memorial  was 

endorsed  on  January  5,  1855  and  soon  thereafter  was  discussed  by  the  Ministry 

12/ 
of  Finance. — '    In  his  preamble  to  these  regulations,  Lei  states  that  they  are 

necessary  because  "the  quality  of  the  various  kinds  of  goods  is  not  the  same, 
and  the  prices  of  these  goods  differ  widely.   If  they  are  not  handled  accord- 
ing to  a  detailed  listing,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  uniformity 
of  treatment." 

This  preamble  is  interesting  also  for  another  reason.   It  states 
that  these  regulations  are  to  guide  the  collection  of  likin  "on  goods  trans- 
ported by  itinerant  [merchants]  who  pass  this  customs  barrier."  It  has  fre- 
quently been  assumed  that  the  likin  was  simply  a  transit  tax.   Throughout 
its  history,  however,  it  was  always  administered  in  two  forms,  or,  to  put  it 
more  accurately,  the  great  number  of  forms  under  which  it  was  collected 
could  be  divided  into  two  major  classes.   In  many  places,  of  course,  it  was 
collected  when  a  merchant  carried  his  goods  past  a  likin  barrier;  the  general 
term  for  this  kind  of  likin,  which  was  collected  in  transit,  has  been  huo-li 

Z/"a  m     or  hsing-li  jf-y  ^  .   But  in  many  places  it  was  collected  also  from 
resident  merchants;  for  early  examples  of  this  method,  we  may  cite  Lei  I-hsienTs 
collection  of  likin  from  the  rice  shops  of  Hsien-nu  miao,  and  also  the  regula- 
tions, discussed  later  in  this  chapter,  under  which  the  likin  was  collected 
at  TTai-chou.  The  general  name  for  this  kind  of  likin,  which  was  levied  at 
the  place  of  sale,  has  been  pan-li  ^^  ^   or  tso-li  qj£  ^£   .In  actual 

practice,  the  methods  of  collection  followed,  and  the  terminology  employed, 

13/ 
have  been  far  more  complex,—'  but  at  least  for  the  early  period  this  broad 

distinction  seems  quite  valid.   It  appears  that  LeiTs  first  experiment  with 

likin  (his  collection  of  "likin  contributions"  from  rice  shops)  was  of  the 

latter  type;  but  as  soon  as  he  extended  it  to  other  types  of  merchandise, 

even  in  the  same  region,  he  drew  up  regulations  for  the  likin  to  be  collected 

at  barriers.  A  good  deal  of  debate  has  centered  around  the  question  of 
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whether  or  not  the  likin  was  an  internal  customs  tax.  Such  discussions  are 
not  very  profitable  unless  terms  are  carefully  defined.  Perhaps  it  is 
safest  to  content  ourselves  with  the  understanding  that  the  likin  was 
fundamentally  a  tax  on  articles  of  consumption,  which,  for  reasons  of  con- 
venience, was  very  frequently  collected  it  I  rriers  which  had  been  erected 
for  that  purpose. 

The  regulations  themselves,  which  are  translated  in  full  in  Part  II 
of  this  study,  are  interesting  and  important,  for  they  indicate  the  types  of 
goods  on  which  the  collection  was  imposed.   These  goods  were  primarily 
articles  of  food,  clothing  and  household  supplies.   In  the  theory  enunciated 
by  Lei  in  his  original  memorial,  the  likin  was  to  be  an  ad  valorem  "contribu- 
tion." Since  most  of  the  goods  taxed,  however,  were  daily  necessities,  and 
thus  were  articles  whose  price  fluctuations  were  comparatively  small,  it  was 
early  recognized  to  be  more  convenient  to  tax  these  articles  on  a  specific 
basis,  by  the  weight  or  by  the  piece.   Only  goods  of  comparatively  high  value 
in  small  bulk,  such  as  medicines,  silk  goods,  and  marine  delicacies,  were 
taxed  by  value. 

During  the  spring  of  1854  Lei  I-hsien,  apparently  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  his  experiment  with  likin  at  Hsien-nu  miao,  ordered  the 
establishment  of  an  office,  for  the  collection  of  likin.  at  T'ai-chou  ^"-H"|  , 
a  tc  t,   in  Yangchow  fu,  not  far  from  Hsien-nu  miao.   Some  of  the  details  of 

-^tablishment  of  this  office  are  given  in  the  proclamation  which  published 
the  regulations  according  to  which  likin  was  to  be  collected  at  TTai-chou. 
This  proclamation  and  t'  .  regulations  which  it  promulgated,  both  of  which 
are  also  translated  in  Part  II  of  this  study,  were  presented  for  imperial 
inspection  as  the  second  enclosure  with  the  memorial  of  Sheng-pao  to  which 
reference  has  previously  been  made.   The  collection  of  likin  at  TTai-chou 
was  arranged  to  begin  on  May  27,  1854.   In  general,  the  regulations  put 
into  effect  there  were  pattern  3d  after  those  under  which  the  tax  was  being 
collected  at  Hsien-nu  miao.   In  TTai-chou,  however,  a  Bureau  for  the  Train- 
ing of  Militia  (  If]  &'<£  fa)     )  was  already  collecting  18  cash  per  picul  on 
rice,  beans,  and  wheat,  and  13  cash  per  picul  on  paddy  rice;  therefore,  the 
likin  collected  at  TTai-chou  was  reduced  from  50  cash  per  picul — the  rate 
of  collection  at  Hsien-nu  miao — to  20  cash  per  picul  on  the  first  three  of 
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these  commodities,  and  from  25  to  10  cash  per  picul  on  the  last. 

collection"  on  grain  to  be  shipped  by  way  of  the  Yangtze  River  were  to  be 
slightly  higher. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  methods  of  collection  adopted  at 
TTai-chou  was  that  certain  leading  shops  in  each  trade  were  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  making  collections  from  all  of  the  shops  engaged  in  that 
particular  trade.  The  regulations  outline  in  considerable  detail  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  raking  these  collections,  and  one  of  he  texts 
which  we  have  of  these  regulations  names  the  specific  shops  which  were  to 
be  charged  with  responsibility  for  collection.   In  this  practice  Lo  Yu-tung 
sees  the  beginnings  of  the  tradition  of  joint  administration  by  officials  and 
gentry,  which  became  very  important  in  the  later  history  of  likin. — /  It 
seems  that  we  can  also  see  here  the  beginning  of  the  method  of  collection 
which  later  was  termed  .jen-chuan  %%- k\     >   "the  acknowledgment  of  [responsi- 
bility for]  contributing  [payments  of  likin]."  Jen-chuan  was  essentially  a 
method  of  tax  farming;  it  was  the  acknowledgment  of  merchants  that  they  would 
be  responsible  for  paying  a  certain  sum  of  likin  at  a  certain  time.  The 
jen-chuan  system  of  coll e  tion  later  flourished  widely  in  Kwangtung,  but  it 
was  also  employed  in  other  provinces.  As  contrasted  with  the  system  of 
farming  taxes  for  collection  by  persons  not  themselves  engaged  in  the 
businesses  upon  which  the  tax  was  being  collected — the  type  of  farming  which 
was  termed  pao-chuan  tL  k%      (the  guaranteeing  of  contributions)  and  which 
in  China,  as  in  other  nations,  opened  the  way  for  widespread  abuses — the 
jen-chuan  system  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  comparatively  ..  cfective 
and  economical  method  of  collection.   It  also  had  certain  important  dis- 
advantages. After  it  had  been  introduced  in  a  region  it  imposed,  for  at 
least  several  years,  a  kind  of  unlimited  liability  on  the  participating 
merchants;  and  after  it  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time  the  merchants 

'  o  were  participating  in  the  "acknowledgment"  sometimes  made  private  arrange- 
ments with  the  likin  officials  which  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
merchants  who  ,/ere  not  members  of  the  participating  group,  and  who  were 
their  competitors. — 

It  seems  appropriate  to  consider  at. this  point  certain  problems 
which  relate  to  the  first  collection  of  likin.  Lei  I-hsien,  in  introducing 
the  likin,  cited  as  a  precedent  the  i-wen  yuan  (vow  of  one  cash)  method  of 
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raising  funds,  which  he  attributed  to  Lin  Tse-hsti.   The  exact  nature  of  the 

i-wen  y_  ias  not  been  discovered.   It  has  been  suggested,  however, — 

that  the  character  yuan  %*   as  used  in  this  phrase  may  be  equivalent  to  another 

character  of  the  same  pronunciation  ($.1  ),  which  is  commonly  used  with  the 

meaning  "vow";  this  interpretation  seems  quite  reasonable.   Lo  Yu-tung 

17/ 
argues — '  that  the  "vow  of  one  cash"  was  probably  a  method  of  raising  funds 

which  Lin  Tse-hsu  had  employed  when  he  was  in  charge  of  colonization  activities 
in  Sinkiang;  that  since  Ch'ien  Chiang  worked  with  Lin  at  that  time,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  assume  that  Ch'ien  had  become  familiar  with  this  method, 
and  was  quite  aware  of  its  effectiveness;  and  that  later,  when  ChTien  was 
serving  as  one  of  Lei  I-hsien's  chief  assistants,  Ch'ien  probably  brought  it 
to  Lei's  attention.  Lo  points  out  that  Lei  had  never  worked  with  Lin,  and 
that  the  "vow  of  one  cash"  was  not  a  widely  known  method.  While  no  indisputa- 
ble evidence  that  it  was  transmitted  in  this  way  has  been  discovered,  we  have 
considerable  evidence  that  the  method  which  became  widely  known  as  the  likin 

was  first  sugges  ed  by  Ch'ien  Chiang,  and  was  put  into  operation  by  Lei  I- 

■i  / 
hsien  at  ChTienTs  suggestion. — '    And  while  no  mention  of  the  "vow  of  one  cash" 

has  been  found  in  the  writings  of  Lin  Tse-hsti,  it  seems  that  we  are  justified 

in  holding  the  view,  until  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  discovered,  that  this 

doctrine  of  transmission  is  not  only  possibly,  but  even  probably  correct. 

Another  problem,  which  Lo  Yu-tung  does  not  discuss,  is  raised  by 

the  assertion  in  the  P'ing-ting  Yueh-fei  chi-lueh  that  the  likin,  or  at 

least  the  term  "likin,"  was  not  invented  in  1853 ,    but  had  previously  been 

used  to  designate  a  type  of  contribution  which  had  been  collected  in  the 

19/ 
region  of  Hsien-nu  miao.   In  that  work  the  following  account  appears, ^- 

under  the  sixth  moon  of  the  third  year  of  i  sien-feng  (July  6-August  4,  1'53): 

The  [junior]  vice-president  [of  the  Ministry  of  Punishments]  Lei 
[I-hsien]  proposed  the  contribution  and  collection  of  likin 
in  order  to  supply  military  provisions. 

This  statement  is  followed  by  the  commentary: 

In  the  four  segments  (  ^  ',f>  )  of  the  Great  Camp  at  Yangchow  [i.e., 
the  Great  Camp  of  Kiangpei]  military  provisions  were  insufficient.  When 
the  vice-president  [of  the  Ministry  of  Punishments]  Lei  [I-hsi  m]  organ- 
ized a  military  force  (  %    ),  still  less  was  there  any  [source]  from 
which  he  could  draw  aid  [in  supplying  provisions  for  his  troops]. 
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ince  the  various  guilds  (  la  'V%    )  in  Hsien-  iu  chen  ^  *  %%     of 
Ghiang-tu  is-  %f    [hsien]  had  for  some  time  possessed  regulations  for  the 
collection  of  likin  (  j&fe  u%,  ^    ^  -%  \%_  ) ,  he  thereupon  in  this 

month  put  [the  collection]  into  operation  on  the  pattern  [indicated  in 
those  regulations]. 

The  PTing-ting  Yueh-fei  chi-liieh,  of  course,  is  a  secondary  source.   This 

theory  of  the  origin  of  likin,  however,  has  received  the  approval  of  Ku  Chia- 

20/ 

hsiang. — '  Ku,  nevertheless,  desires  that  Ch*ien  Chiang — a  fellow  provincial, 

since  both  Ku  and  ChTien  were  sons  of  Chekiang — >should  receive  full  credit 
for  his  part  in  the  establishment  of  likin,  and  he  takes  Tu  Wen-Ian  %J^  x_  >mj 
(1815-81),  the  editor  of  PTing-ting  ~rueh-fei  chi-lueh,  to  task  for  attribut- 
ing its  development  exclusively  to  Lei  I-hsien.  Neither  Tu  nor  Ku,  however, 
discusses  the  "vow  of  one  cash/'  and  since  this  phrase  : ppears  in  one  of  our 
most  important  primary  sources  (a  memorial  of  Lei  I-hsien)  we  dare  not  pass 
it  over  in  silence.   It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  "vow  of  one  cash.''' 
a  method  which  probably  was  transmitted  from  Lin  Tse-hsu  through  ChTien  Chiang 
to  Lei  I-hsien,  was  the  precursor  of  the  institution  which  later  became  wide- 
ly known  as  the  likin.   But  it  also  seems  likely,  as  a  modern  Japanese  dis- 
cussion suggests,^-'  that  prior  to  1853  the  guilds  in  this  region  may  have 
had  regulations  under  which  contributions,  with  the  name  "likin,"  were 
collected.   As  yet  no  specific  information  with  regard  to  such  contributions 
has  been  discovered.   The  evidence  which  is  available,  however,  seems  to 
indicate  that  possibly  ChTien  and  Lei  drew  the  pattern  for  the  likin  from 
one  source  (the  "vow  of  one  cash"  previously  put  into  operation  by  Lin  Tse- 
hsii),  and  drew  the  name  "li-chin"  (likin)  or  "li-chuan"  from  another  source 
(certain  guild  regulations  which  had  existed  in  Hsien-nii  miao).   In  this  way 
they  may  have  been  applying  a  name  already  familiar  in  the  region  of  Hsien-nu 
miao  to  an  institution  which  they  were  bringing  in  from  the  outside — an  insti- 
tution which  was  concerned  with  the  raising  of  funds,  and  which,  therefore, 
might  have  been  expected  to  :    inter  local  opposition. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  determine  the  date  at  which  the  likin  tax  was 
introduced..   In  the  memorial  in  which  Lei  reported  upon  the  success  he  had 
achieved  in  the  first  experimental  collection  of  likin,  he  wrote:   "In  the 
summer  of  last  year  [1853]  I  memorialized,  requesting  [permission  to] 
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establish  at  Li-hsia-ho  an  office  for  the  f solicitation  of  contributions T 
.  .  .  ."— /  In  China,  the  "summer"  (  \_   )  is  considered  to  comprise  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  moons.   In  the  year  in  question,  the  third  year  of  'isien-feng, 
this  "summer"  would  correspond  to  the  period  beginning  with  May  8  and  extending 
through  August  4.   While  the  exact  date  on  which  Lei  established  this  "office 
for  the  '  olicitation  of  contributions tn  has  not  been  discovered,  his  use  of 
the  term  "su  er"  places  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  in  which  he  asked 
permission  to  establish  this  office  within  the  period  delimited  by  these  two 
dates, 

In  the  same  memorial  Lei  writes  that  he  introduced  the  likin  because 
he  feared  that  the  "solicitation  of  contributions,"  even  though  the  office 
which  he  had  established  for  this  purpose  had  achieved  considerable  success, 
was  not  a  long-range  solution  to  the  problem  of  military  needs;  therefore 
he  had  devised  a  new  method  of  raising  funds  which  could  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  effective  operation  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time.   From  this  it 
appears  certain  that  the  likin  was  introduced  at  some  time  after  Lei  had 
conducted  his  experiment  with  the   ?thod  of   sell  it  ins;    bri  -  ,ic  .-.-  ~ 
an  experiment  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  could  not  have  proposed  earlier 
than  May  8,  nor  later  than  August  4,  1853. 

But  although  we  cannot  determine  with  precision  the  exact  date  upon 
which  Lei  began  to  lay  plans  for  the  collection  of  likin,  we  can  determine 
the  date  upon  which  this  experimental  collection  began  systematic  operation. 
In  reporting  upon  the  success  of  this  experiment,  Lei  states  that  the  funds 
received  amounted  to  approximately  20,000  strings  of  cash.   The  period  over 
which  this  experiment  was  conducted  comprised  the  last  four  moons  of  the 
third  year  of  Hsien-feng  and  the  first  two  moons  of  the  fourth  year.   Since 
the  first  day  of  the  ninth  moon  of  the  third  year  corresponds  to  October  3, 
1853,  that  date  may  be  accepted  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  first 
systematic  collection  of  likin,,   Plans  for  this  first  collection  undoubtedly 
were  drawn  up  during  the  few  months  prior  to  that  date. 

The  adoption  of  this  date,  however,  raises  a  problem  regarding  the 
relations  between  Lei  and  his  assistant,  Chfien  Chiang.  Most  writers  seem 
to  believe  that  Chrien  worked  with  Lei  throughout  the  period  in  which  both 
this  new  method  of  "so.  iciting  contributions"  and  the  likin  were  introduced. 
For  example,  the  Ch'ing-shih  kao,  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  ChTien  Chiang, 
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23/ 

states —  that  after  the  introduction  of  likin  Ch*ien  and  four  of  his  fellow- 
workers  threatened  with  troops  those  persons  who  did  not  pay  the  "likin  con- 
tribution"; among  the  people,  therefore,  they  were  regarded  as  the  "Five 
Tigers";  that,  as  a  result  of  his  success,  and  of  the  recognition  accorded 
him  for  that  success,  ChTien  became  very  ar.ogant;  that  he  became  estranged 
from  Lei  I-hsien,  and  finally,  on  one  occasion  when  he  and  Lei  were  dining 

together,  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Lei,  as  a  result  of  which  Lei  had 

21l/ 

him  executed*  Lo  Yii-tung  also  states—  that  ChTients  success  in  raising 

funds  caused  him  to  become  haughty,  and  that  this  arrogance  brought  about 

his  downfalls 

25/ 

On  the  other  hand,  an  edict — '  in  which  the  court  commends  Lei  I-hsien 

for  bringing  about  the  execution  of  CVien  Chiang  was  issued  on  June  22,  1853, 
more  than  three  months  before  the  collection  :  '  likin  was  begun.- —  Since  we 
now  have  this  evidence  regarding  the  date  of  Chtients  death,  it  seems  that  we 
must  revise  somewhat  the  opinion  generally  held  with  regard  to  the  duration 
of  the  collaboration  between  Lei  and  ChTien.   Such  evidence  as  is  now  available 
leads  to  the  following  conclusions:   (l)  that  ChTien  Chiang  may  have  devised 
both  the  new  method  for  the  "solicitation  of  contributions"  and,  soon  there- 
after, the  collection  of  likin;  (2)  that  he  presented  both  plans  to  Lei  I- 
hsien  at  some  time  during  the  first  six  months  of  1853;  (3)  that  Lei  began 
work  on  both  plans — first  on  the  "solicitation  of  contributions"  and,  later, 
on  the  likin — -during  the  late  spring  and  the  summer  months  of  1853;  and  (4) 
that  Lei  did  not  put  into  operation  the  collection  of  likin  until  after  he 
had  brought  about  the  death  of  Ch'ien  Chiang. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  assume  that  ChrienTs 
arrogance  arose  as  a  result  of  his  success  with  these  two  methods  of  raising 
funds,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  arisen  until  that  success  had  been 
achieved;  it  seems,  rather,  to  have  been  a  long-standing  characteristic  of 
his  personality .   The  fullest  biographical  account  of  Crfien  that  has  been 
discovered,  an  account  in  which  he  is  given  full  credit  for  his  accomplish- 
ments, states  that  \  2  was  proud  of  his  talents,  and  possessed  of  an  irascible 

nature;  he  was  heedless  and  unrestrained;  his  general  manner  was  one  of  un- 

27/ 

qualified  condescension," — 
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Chapter  IV 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  LIKIN 

1,   Propos -  Is  for  the  Extension  of  Likin 

In  the  previous  chapter  the  extension  of  the  collection  of  likin  to 
T*ai-chou  has  been  mentioned.   One  may  regard  this  act  as  the  first  step  in 
the  extension  of  likin  th  oughout  the  empire.   Or,  since  it  was  performed  by 
Lei  I-hsien  himself,  and  since  the  regulations  put  into  effect  at  TTai-chou, 
together  with  those  followed  at  Hsien-mi  miao,  were  submitted  with  the  first 
proposal  to  extend  the  likin  to  other  provinces,  one  may  regard  the  collection 
of  likin  at  T'ai-chou  as  a  continuation  of  LeiTs  initial  experiment.   Since 
the  memorial  in  which  Lei  reported  upon  this  experiment  was  submitted  and 
answered  by  an  edict  before  the  collection  of  likin  at  TTai-chou  was  under- 
taken, the  first  conclusion  -  ;es  s  the  more  reasonable. 


The  first  proposal  for  the  extension  of  likin  came  froi  Lei  I-hsien. 

tec 

2/ 


In  his  original  report-^  he  urged  that  appropriate  officials  be  directed  to 


undertake  its  collection  throughout  Kiangnan  and  Kiangpei.  The  edict- 
issued  in  reply  ordered  I-liang  *)'&  f<.    (1797-1867  [1863?]),  who  was  at  that 
time  governor  general  of  the  Liangkiang  provinces,  Hsu  Nai-chao  "f^  J]  \j     ,-' 
.  ..  -  of  Kiangsu,  and  Yang  I-tseng  j:]|  vJl  &j£     (1787-1856),  director  general 
of  river  conservation  in  Kiangnan,  "satisfactorily  and  speedily  to  discuss 
[this  matter]  on  the  basis  of  conditions  in  the  regions  of  Kiangnan  and 
Kiangpei";  and,  if  they  found  the  proposed  method  of  raising  funds  to  be 
practicable,  "then  let  them  immediately  direct  and  order  their  subordinates 
in  urging  the  gentry  to  plan  its  implementation." 

It  is  stated  that  the  proposed  collection  of  likin  was  mentioned  in 
a  memorial  which  I-liang  presented  in  the  intercalary  seventh  moon  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Hsien-feng  (August  24-September  21,  1854).   This  reference  to 
the  likin  seems  to  have  been  brief  and  lacking  in  detail,  for  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  submitted  another  memorial,  asking  that  instructions  be  issued  for 
the  examination  of  the  practice  referred  to  by  the  term  "the  collection  of 
likin  on  general  merchandise"  (  <3    ^  >x£  j§      )•   The  first  detailed  and 
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carefully  supported  argument  for  the  extension  of  the  likin  to  other  prov- 
inces was  made  by  Sheng-pao,  in  a  memorial  which  was  endorsed  on  January  7, 
1855.   In  this  memorial,  together  with  which  he  submitted  copies  of  the 
likin  regulations  xvhich  had  been  put  into  effect  at  Hsien-nu  miao  and  TTai- 
chou,  Sheng-   d  pointed  out  that  the  collection  of  likin  at  those  places  had 
proved  itself  an  effective  method  of  raising  funds;  that  it  was  not  a  heavy 
exaction;  that  it  adapted  i  ,i  -If  well  to  local  circumstances;  and  that, 
since  the  merchants  who  were  making  the  payments  were  also  managing  the 
collection  of  those  payments,  it  would  be  difficult  for  abuses  to  arise. 
He  further  argued,  sod  'hat  less  conclusively,  that  the  likin  was  collected 
from  profits,  and  that  therefore  its  collection  brought  about  no  loss  of 
capital  investment.  He  admitted  that  special  circumstances  had  made  it 
comparatively  easy  to    inister  the  collection  at  T'ai-chou  and  at  Hsien- 
nu  miao,  and  that  in  other  regions  it  might  be  more  difficult.   "Everywhere, 
however,  he  wrote,  "there  are  merchants  and  traders  going  and  coming  [who 
deal]  in  grain,  rice,  oil,  charcoal,  cloth,  cotton,  and  miscellaneous  goods. 
If  the  administration  is  ac   ted  to  the  [needs  of  the]  localities,  there  will 
be  no  place  where  it  will  not  be  possible  to  put  this  system  into 
operation  .  •  .  . " 

At  the  same  time,  he  stated  his  conviction  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  collection  to  be  administered  by  officials  and  gentry  who  were  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  conditions  of  local  trade;  for  if  responsibility  for 
making  the  collection  were  assigned  exclusively  to  local  officials,  "they, 
afraid  of  being  disturbed  in  their  Improper  ease,  and  preserving  the  attitude 
that  one  thing  more  is  not  so  good  as  one  thing  less,  either  will  let  [the 
proposal]  end  in  empty  talk,  or  will  cleverly  shift  the  responsibility  to 
other  persons."—  He  therefore  requested,  that  a  rescript  be  issued  which 
should  order  "those  officials  who  are  in  charge  of  troops  in  the  various 
sectors,  together  with  the  governors  general  and  governors  of  this 
[Kiangsu]  and  neighboring  provinces"  to  direct  their  subordinate  officials 
and  the  local  gentry  in  undertaking  the  collection  of  likin.   He  proposed 
that,  in  the  regions  where  troops  were  engaged,  the  funds  should  be  forwarded, 
as  they  came  in,  to  the  nearest  military  authority;  and  in  the  other  provinces, 
the  receipts  should  be  retained  in  their  respective  provincial  treasuries,  to 
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be  appropriated  for  military  provisions  as  they  were  needed. 

On  January  11,  1855  the  1   tistry  of  Finance  received  Sheng-paoTs 
memorial  and  enclosures  for  consideration,  together  with  instructions  to 
discuss  the  proposals  therein  and  to  submit  its  conclusions,   ""^ugh  this 
Ministry  was  somewhat  less  optimistic  than    'n^-pao,  it  agreed  that  the 
principle  of  "amassing  small  quantities  in  order  to  form  a  great  quantity  is 
no  doubt  a  method  [capable  of  rendering]  assistance."   It  feared,  however, 
that  the  collection  of  likin  might  not  be  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
and  that,  if  such  were  the  case,  the  displeasure  of  the  masses  would  center 
upon  it,   It  feared  also  that  unscrupulous  persons  might  seize  upon  the 
collection  of  likin  as  a  pretext  for  creating  disturbances,  or  might  engage 
in  the  collection  in  order  to  secure  profits  for  themselves.   It  therefore 
requested  a  rescript,  which  should  direct  the  governors  general  and  the 
governors  of  the  various  provinces  specially  to  appoint  officials  who  held 
the  rank  of  intendant  of  a  circuit,  or  governor  of  a  prefecture,  to  direct 
the  local  officials  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  the  proper  persons 
to  set  up  the  collection  of  likin  in  the  various  regions.   It  also  offered, 
if  approval  were  received,  to  transcribe  ind  distribute  copies  of  Lei  I- 
hsien's  regulations  so  that  the  collection  in  other  regions  could  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  pattern. 

The  Kmistry  pointed  out,  ho  ever,  that  the  officials  who  were  in 
charge  of  troops  had  never  had  close  relationships  with  the  local  gentry, 
and,  furthermore,  their  attention  was  fully  occupied  with  military  affairs 
of  pressing  importance ;    It  therefore  did  not  endorse  Sheng-paofs  recommenda- 
tion that  these  officials  should  participate  in  the  administration  of  the 
collection.   It  further  recommended  that  the  governors  general  and  governors 
of  the  provinces  in  which  troops  were  then  engaged  should  examine  conditions 
in  their  provinces,  and  make  recommendations  as  to  whether  or  not  the  collec- 
tion of  likin  should  be  undertaken  there.   Sheng-pao,  in  his  memorial,  was 
rather  vague  as  to  the  specific  provinces  into  which  he  hoped  to  see  bhe  system 
of  likin  introduced.   He  recommended  that  the  collection  should  be  promoted 
by  the  "officials  who  are  in  charge  of  troops  in  the  various  sectors,  to- 
gether with  the  governors  general  and  governors  of  this  [Kiangsu]  and 
neighboring  provinces  .  .  .  ."  At  this  time,  apparently,  he  was  not  urging 
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directiy  that  it  should  be  extended  to  all  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  Ministry  of  Finance,  however,  in  its  discussion  of  Sheng-pao Ts  memorial, 
requested  a  rescript  which  should  give  orders  to  the  "governors  general  and 
governors  of  the  various  provinces"  (  ^    ^§  \   -!?£,  );  and  a  few  lines  later 
it  refers  to  "the  said  governors  general  and  governors"  (  %zr  ~%\  %   %&,    ). 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  while  it  did  not  directly 
recommend  that  likin  should  be  introduced  into  any  specific  province,  showed 
itself  desirous  of  receiving  and  willing  to  consider  detailed  reports 
regarding  the  desirability  of  introducing  it  into  any  province;  and  it  sent 

n  I 

each  of  the  provinces  a  communication  on  this  matter.—  Thus  it  opened  the 
way  for  each  of  the  provinces,  one  after  another,  to  adopt  this  method  of 
raising  funds. 

The  next  important  proposal  for  the  expansion  of  the  collection  of 
likin  was  one  that  it  be  collected  throughout  the  empire.   This  was  made 
some  two  and  a  half  years  later,  in  another  memorial  by  Sheng-pao.   This 

memorial  was  endorsed  on  August  12,  1857  and  was  referred  to  the  Ministry 

8/ 

of  Finance  for  discussion.—  Sheng-pao  begins  by  stating  that  the  chief 

cause  for  concern  is  not  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  Taipirigs,  but  the 
shortage  of  military  provisions,   He  points  out  that  the  collection  of  likin 
has  been  adopted  in  certain  provinces,  and  that,  although  at  first  this 
method  was  used  experimentally,  it  has  proved  quite  effective,  and  all  of 
these  provinces  have  been  relying  upon  it  in  their  efforts  to  raise  funds 
for  military  provisions.   He  then  states  his  main  thesis:  the  experimental 
collection  of  likin  has  worked  well  in  the  regions  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced; if  it  were  adopted  throughout  the  empire,  would  not  the  benefits 
derived  from  it  be  much  greater? 

Sheng-pao*s  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  extending  likin  may  be 
summarized  as  follows;   (l)  The  Chou-li  )°\i%     contains  a  historical  precedent 
for  the  collection  of  likin.   (2)  Troops  have  been  conscripted  from  every 
part  of  the  empire;  there  would  be  distinct  advantages  in  raising,  by  collecting 
likin  in  outlying  provinces,  funds  which  could  be  used  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  troops  conscripted  from  those  provinces.   (3)  The  great  current  needs 
cannot  be  supplied  by  the  orthodox  sources  of  revenue  nor  by  the  solicitation 
of  "contributions,"   (4)  In  Sheng-pao ?s  personal  experience  in  Anhwei,  the 
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merchants  not  only  -welcomed  likin  but  even  requested  permission  to  collect  it. 

Sheng-pao  therefore  asked  for  a  rescript  ordering  the  governors 
general  and  governors  of  Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansl,  Szechwan,  Shensi,  Kansu, 
Yunnan,  Kweichow,  Kwangtung,  and  Kwangsi  all  to  introduce  the  system  of  likin. 
Apparently  he  was  not  aware  that  it  had  already  been  introduced  in  Szechwan 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Hsien-feng  (1855-56).   He  is  correct,  however,  in  not 
including  Xiangsu,  Anhwei,  Kiangsi,  Hupeh,  and  Hunan  (the  Liangkiang  and 
Lianghu  provinces),  for  ail  these  provinces  had  already  introduced  it.   Only 
three  of  the  eighteen  provinces  are  not  mentioned:  Fukien,  Honan  and  Chekiang. 
By  the  time  of  Sheng-pao ?s  writing,  Chekiang  had  probably  introduced  the 
collection;  but  Honan  had  not  done  so,  and  Fukien,  if  it  had  introduced  it 
at  all,  had  done  so  only  very  recently,  and  had  not  reported  this  action  to 
the  imperial  authorities.   Mo  explanation  has  been  discovered  for  the  fact 
that  Sheng-pao  does  not  mention  Honan  and  Fukien.   Sheng-pao  ends  his 
memorial  with  a  rather  forceful,  statement  that  the  collection  of  likin  will 
work  satisfactorily  only  if  the  proper  persons  are  found  to  administer  it, 
and  that  strict  regulations  will  be  necessary  with  regard  to  rewards  and 
punishments. 

After  Sheng-pao  had  submitted  this  memorial,  but  before  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  had  had  time  to  discuss  it  and  report  upon  it,  he  inquired  by 
letter  of  Kuan-wen  *~g    ^C,  (1798-1871),  governor  general  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh, 

concerning  the  operations  of  the  likin  in  his  provinces.   Upon  receiving  a 

9/ 
reply,  Sheng-pao  submitted  another  memorial,—  which  was  endorsed  on 

September  14,  1857.   This  supplementary  memorial  is  devoted  chiefly  to  two 

matters.   The  first  is  the  presentation  of  an  import  a-"1",  and,  in  its  applica- 

tion,  a  new  argument  for  the  collection  of  likin.   Sheng-pao  states  that  the 

traditional  practice  of  Chinese  revenue  collection  has  been  to  tax  agriculture 

much  more  heavily  than  trade.   This  is  quite  in  accord  with  what  one  might 

expect  in  a  nation  in  which  the  basis  of  economic  life  has  for  centuries  been 

predominantly  agricultural,  and  in  which  large-scale  industrial  production 

has  not  developed.   Sheng-pao  makes  the  point,  however,  that  in  times  of 

disorder,  such  as  those  in  which  he  was  writing,  the  revenue  derived  from  the 

taxation  of  agriculture  declines  far  more  rapidly  than  that  derived  from  the 

taxation  of  trade.   The  basic  reason  for  this  is  that  those  who  engage  in 
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agriculture  are,  economically  speaking,  bound  to  the  land  on  which  they  live; 
their  livelihood,  and  therefore  the  revenue  which  can  be  secured  by  taxing 
them,  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  throughout  those  regions. 
When,  owing  to  military  operations,  their  land  is  overrun  or  thrown  into 
disorder,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  continue  their  normal  produ,  bive 
activities.   Traders,  however,  do  not  themselves  produce  commodities,  but 
live  by  facilitating  the  transport  and  exchange  of  commodities,  or,  as  a 
modern  economist  would  express  it,  by  the  creation  of  place  utilities.  When 
one  region  is  dist' ""bed  by  military  operations,  it  is  possible  for  the 
traders  to  move  their  goods  elsewhere,  and  thus  to  continue  their  activities, 
In  support  of  this  argument  Sheng-pao  points  out  that  "even  though  the  Lianghu 
provinces  have  suffered  military  devastation  for  a  series  of  years,  the 
[annual]  amount  of  revenue  received  [from  these  provinces]  still  is  from 
three  to  four  million  strings  of  cash."  Therefore,  he  argues,  the  proper 
method  of  supplying  military  provisions  is  to  collect  likin,  thus  taxing 
the  profits  of  trade,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  decline  which  has 
occurred  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  taxation  of  agriculture. 

The  second  matter  discussed  in  this  memorial  is  the  problem  of 
securing  an  honest  and  trustworthy  administration  for  the  likin.   Sheng-pao 
refers  to  the  well-known  Chinese  principle  that  no  system  can  bring  about 
good  government  unless  it  is  administered  by  good  men.   He  points  out  that 
the  governors  general  and  governors  of  the  provinces  will  be  able  to  concern 
themselves  with  only  the  general  outlines  of  likin  administration.   The  chief 
provincial  officials  also  will  be  too  burdened  with  other  responsibilities 
to  supervise  the  details  of  likin  collection.   Therefore  the  administration 
of  likin  will  inevitably  be  deputed  to  the  chou  and  hsien  officials.   He  is 
greatly  concerned  lest  this  repeated  deputation  of  authority  open  the  way 
for  all  kinds  of  corruption;  and  he  argues  that  the  only  solution  is  to 
appoint  officials  of  comparatively  high  rank  whose  only  duty  shall  be  the 
administration  of  likin  collection.   These  officials  should  be  placed  among 
the  local  officials  and  gentry  so  that  there  would  be  no  obstruction  to  mutual 
understanding  with  the  merchants  and  the  people.   He  concludes  by  stating  his 
belief  that  the  system  of  joint  management  by  officials  and  gentry—the  system 
which,  he  states,  is  at  present  being  used  in  the  L^angkiang  and  L± mghu 
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provinces — ds  the  means  by  which  embezzlement  and  other  malpractices  are 
prevented,  and  he  recommends  that  the  other  provinces,  if  they  adopt  the 
likin,  should  also  adopt  this  method  of  administration. 

In  its  reply,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  discusses  only  the  first  of  these 
two  memorials  of  Sheng~pao.   The  Ministry  states  that  the  funds  which  it  has 
appropriated  for  the  suppression  of  the  Taipings  have  now  (this  memorial  was 
written  shortly  after  August  12,  1857,  a  little  more  than  seven  years  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion)  exceeded  65  million  taels;  and  it  states 
that  most  of  these  funds  have  been  derived  from  the  traditional  sources  of 
revenue.   Its  chief  objection  to  the  likin  as  a  means  of  raising  funds  is 
the  absence  of  proper  auditing  controls;  the  I  inistr;  points  out  that  it 
had  permitted  the  adoption  of  this  method  only  on  the  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  considered  a  temporary  measure  of  exped...  ^ncy.   It  states  further 
that  when  memorials  urging  the  extension  of  likin  have  been  presented,  it  has 
issued  orders  to  the  effect  that  the  governors  general  and  governors  concerned 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  conditions,  and  then  act  in  accordance  with 
the  circumstances;  it  has  not  directly  recommended  that  the  proposals  be 
sanctioned* 

Turning  to  Sheng-pao T s  proposal  that  the  various  provinces  should 
all  be  ordered  to  undertake  the  collection  of  likin,  the  Ministry  states 
that  it  has  never  received  adequate  reports  on  the  likin  funds  which  have 
been  collected  and  appropriated  in  the  Liangkiang  and  Lianghu  provinces. 
If  this  method  were  now  to  be  adopted  in  the  other  provinces,  unless  the 
quotas  to  be  collected  were  fixed  and  strict  rules  of  accounting  were 
established,  what  assurance  is  there  that  the  administration  of  the  tax 
would  be  honest  and  dependable? 

The  Ministry  reaches  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  provinces  in  which 
troops  are  now  engaged,  the  likin  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  supplying  the 
deficiencies  of  the  revenues,  and  careful  investigations  should  be  made  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  its  adoption.   But  the  provinces  which  have 
not  been  involved  in  military  affairs,  and  have  never  introduced  the  likin, 
should  not  seize  this  opportunity  tc  make  complex  changes  in  their  systems 
of  taxation,  and  thus  lose  the  confidence  of  the  people.   The  governors 
general  and  governors  of  the  L;  ingkiang  and  Lianghu  provinces  are  ordered 
to  submit  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  reports  showing  'hat  funds  have  been 
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cpllectecl  and  used.   Instructions  are  also  issued  to  the  effect  that  here- 
after all  o£   the  governors  general  and  governors  of  the  provinces  which 
engage  in  the  collection  of  likin  shall  be  responsible  for  quarterly  reports 
to  this  Ministry,  in  which  they  shall  indicate  in  detail  the  funds  collected 
and  the  funds  used.   The  Ministry  further  calls  for  detailed  reports  on  the 
rSethods  by  xvhich  the  collection  is  being  administered  at  the  present  time. 

2.   The  Adoption  of  Likin  in  the  Separate  Provinces 

As  vie   have  seen,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  its  discussion  of 
^eng~pao?s  first  memorial  on  the  benefits  of  likin,  made  certain  recommen- 
dations which  opened  the  way  for  its  adoption  in  provinces  other  than  that 
of  its  origin.   It  seems  fitting  now  to  consider  the  date,  insofar  as  it 
can  be  determined,  at  which  the  likin  was  adopted  in  each  of  the  other  prov- 
inces.  It  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  trace  its  development  in  these  prov- 
inces after  its  introduction,  for  its  history  in  each  province  is  a  separate 

to/ 

problem  and  requires  separate  treatment. — Each  province  developed  its  own 
policies,  its  own  regulations,  and  its  own  organs  of  administration  on  the 
basis  of  local  conditions.  Some  persons  might  even  say  that  in  attempting 
to  discuss  the  likin  in  China  we  are  dealing  with  an  abstraction,  and  might 
point  out  that  the  likin  never  existed  in  China  as  a  whole,  but  only  in  the 
separate  provinces  of  China,  VJhile  there  is  much  truth  in  this  view,  it 
seems  to  push  the  argument,  in  this  case,  a  little  too  far,   Over  a  long 
period  of  time  the  central  administration  derived  a  large  portion  of  its 
revenue  from  this  source;  it  also  made  frequent  attempts,  which  were  not 
particularly  successful,  to  regularize  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  reduce 
the  number  of  barriers  at  which  it  xms  collected.  And  finally,  when  the 
discussions  which  led  to  the  formal  abolition  of  this  tax  were  in  progress, 
it  was  treated  as  a  problem  of  national,  and  not  only  provincial,  importance, 
It  is  difficult  to  trace  a  detailed  pattern  in  the  order  in  which  the 
various  provinces  adopted  the  likin.  Much  seems  to  have  depended  upon  local 
conditions  in  a  province — its  position  in  military  operations,  the  prosperity 
of  its  trade,  and  the  experience  and  opinions  of  its  governor.   There  seems 
to  have  been  a  certain  trend,  at  least  in  the  eighteen  provinces,  for 
the  institution  to  spread  outx^ard  from  Kiangsu,  the  province  of  its  origin, 
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to  the  various  provinces  along  the  Yangtze  River  in  which  troops  were  then 
engaged,  and,  finally,  to  all  the  remaining  provinces.  The  attempt  to 
discern  such  a  pattern,  however,  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  likin 
was  introduced  quite  early  into  Fengtien,  Kir in,  and  Sinkiang. 

In  the  following  list  the  provinces  have  been  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  ikin  seems  to  have  been  introduced.   In  some  cases  it  is  possible 
to  establisn  a  fairly  precise  date.   In  other  cases,  such  as  those  in  which 
we  have  only  the  year  of  introduction,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
exact  sequence,   It  is  also  impossible  to  establish  these  dates  from  any 
single  source.   In  some  cases  the  most  dependable  source  is  a  memorial  sub- 
mitted by  the  governor,  who  in  the  memorial  makes  statements  regarding  the 
introduction  of      into  h    '  province;  in  some  cases  it  is  an  edict  in  the 
Shih-lu  which  sanctions  the  introduction  of  likin  into  a  province,  or  issues 
instructions  regarding  the  eradication  of  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  connec- 
tion ith  the  collection  in  that  province;  in  a  few  cases,  since  there  is 
available  no  better  source,  the  date  must  be  taken  from  a  Chinese  secondary 
source  which  fails  to  reveal  the  authority  for  its  statement.   Though  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  and  weigh  the  sources  available  for  each  province, 
that  process  belongs  rather  to  a  discussion  of  the  likin  by  separate  provinces, 
and  therefore  it  has  been  omitted  from  this  general  study.   n"  "  sources 
available  have  been  discussed  in  detail  only  when  it  seems  that  there  is 
reason  to  question  the  findings  of  Lo  Yu-tung —  with  regard  to  the  probable 
date  of  introduction. 

-o   12/ 
ii.jLd.ngS  U ;  ,     ■-^■jji. — 

Hunan:        May  16  -  June  13,  1855  (HF  5j.   4m. )  )^-' 

Kiangsi;       Sept.  11  -  Oct.  10,  1855  (HF  5y.  8m.).—/ 

Hupeh;        Dec.  9,  1855  -  Jan.  7,  1856  (HF  5y.  ilm.).^ 

Saechwan:      On  salt,  Jan.  8  -  Feb.  5,  1856  (HF  5y.  12  m. ) ;  on  general 
merchandise,  Feb.  6,  1856  -  Jan.  25,  1857  (HF  6y.).l6/ 

[Sinkiang]:    Feb.  6,  1856  -  Jan.  25,  1857  (HF  6y,)M^ 

Chekiang;      Before  Nov,  20,  1856  (?).   The  date  usually  given  is 
Jan.  30,  1862  -  Feb.  17,  1863  (TC  ly.).18/ 

Fengtien:      Nov.  (?)  1856. ~' 

Anhwei:        Before  Aug.  12,  1857.^ 

Kirin:        Jan.  26,  1857  -  Feb.  13,  1858  (HF  7y.).— ' 
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Fukien:        On  opium,  before  Nov,  7,  1857;  on  general  merchandise. 
1858.22/ 

Shensi:       Mar.  15  -  Apr.  13,  1858  (HF  8y.  2m.).—' 
Honan:        Apr.  19,  1858.—/ 


Kansu:        Apr.  24  -  May  3,  1858  (HF  8y.  3m.  J?  4l   )• 

p  L  I  ' 

Kwangtung:  June  5,  1858. — ' 

Chihli:  Before  Nov.  5,  1858.^ 

Kwangsi:  Nov.  6  -  Dec.  4,  1858  (HF  8y.   10m.).— 

Shansi:  Mar.  6  -  May  27,  1859.— 

Shantung:  Aug.  4  -  Dec,  30,  185c  .— ' 

Kweichow:  Before  Apr.  16,  I860.—' 

[Chahar]:  Before  Apr.  20,  I860.—' 

Yunnan:  Feb.  17,  1874  -  Feb.  5,  1875  (TC  13y.).^ 

Heilungkiang:  Feb.  15,  1885  -  Feb.  3,  1886  (KH  lly,).— ' 

Since  the  introduction  of  likin  into  each  province  is  a  separate 
problem,  it  is  difficult  and  dangerous  to  attempt  generalizations  with  regard 
to  its  spread  throughout  China  as  a  whole.   One  cannot  fail  to  ask,  however, 
why  this  method  of  raising  funds  was  adopted  throughout  the  vast  regions  of 
China.   This  collection  spread  very  rapidly.  With  the  exception  of  Yunnan 
and  Heilungkiang — 'two  provinces  which  were  far  removed  from  the  center  of 
ChTing  administration,  and  which  did  not  introduce  the  collection  until  a 
number  of  years  after  the  Taiping  Rebellion  had  been  suppressed — -all  of  the 
provinces  introduced  it  during  the  Hsien-feng  period,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Kiangsu,  in  which  the  collection  had  originated,  all  began  it  during  the 
last  seven  years  of  that  period. 

Probably  the  first  and  most  important  reason  for  its  spread  is  that 
the  likin  soon  proved  itself  a  productive  source  of  revenue,   A  corollary  to 
this  reason  is  the  fact  that  although  its  collection  was  sanctioned  by  the 
court,  it  was  administered  on  a  local  basis,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  revenues  v/as  retained  for  provincial  use.   It  was  soon  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  likin  was  able  to  help  supply  provincial  as  well  as  national  needs; 
and  the  provinces  welcomed  it  for  both  uses. 

A  second,  and  possibly  important,  reason  may  lie  in  the  participa- 
tion of  the  gentry  in  its  administration.  Lo  Ping-chang  J^g-  ~?$  ~§l  (1793- 
1867)  was  following  ar.  old  tradition  when  he  brought  the  gentry  into  the 
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administration  of  likin  in  TTunan.   It  has  been  computed  that  some  years 

later,  when  the  main  record  of  likin  administration  in  Hunan  was  compiled 

(1889),  of  654  persons  engaged  in  the  collection  in  that  province  588  were 

35/ 
members  of  the  gentry— a  proportion  of  approximately  nine  to  one. —  In 

other  provinces  the  proportion  was  not  so  high,  but  their  influence  was 

still  very  considerable;  this  fact  was  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  most  famous 

38/ 

defenses  of  likin. ii— ''  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  landowners  would  look 

with  1  vor  upon  a  form  of  revenue  collection  whose  incidence  did  not  fall, 

at  least  in  any  large  part,  upon  themselves,  but  whose  collection,  imposed 

upon  commerce  and  industry,  aided  in  the  maintenance  of  the  governmental 

authority  which  recognized  their  rights  as  landholders.   Though  this  argument 

Is  extremely  plausible,  it  cannot  be  accepted  without  reserve,  for  conditions 

varied  widely  in  the  separate  provinces. 

Two  further  reasons  for  the  spread  of  likin  have  been  advanced, 

from  opposite  quarters,  but  it  seems  that  neither  of  these  reasons  can  be 

defended.   The  first  is  the  categorical  assertion  of  Baron  von  Gumpach  that 

the  collection  of  likin  was  organized  throughout  the  empire  "only  .  .  . 

after  the  ratification  of  the  British  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  with  the  special 

view  of  paralysing,  as  far  as  practicable,  [its]  provisions  relative  to 

37/ 
foreign  inland  trade  .  ,  „  .  "- —  An  examination  of  the  available  material 

on  the  introduction  of  the  collection  in  the  various  provinces  has  failed  to 

reveal  any  evidence  which  would  support  this  assertion. 

A  second,  and  completely  contradictory,  assertion  has  been  made  to 

the  effect  that  the  likin  was  welcomed  by  "foreign  capitalists"  because, 

after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  foreign  goods  were  permitted, 

upon  payment  of  a  single  transit  duty,  to  proceed  without  further  taxation 

to  any  part  of  the  empire,  while  Chinese  goods  in  all  cases  were  still  sub- 

38/ 

ol.i.       of  likin.—  As  pure  theory  this  line  of  reasoning 

has  a  certain  plausibility,  but  the  facts  were  otherwise.   Though  it  is 

quite  possible  that  the  Chinese  merchants,  who  were  unable  to  avail  themselves 

of  the  option  of  paying  either  likin  or  transit  duties,  may  have  suffered 

more  from  the  imposition  of  likin  than  did  the  Western  merchants,  the  fact 

re]  ins  that  the  Western  merchants  suffered  a  great  deal,  both  from  legitimate 

collections  and  from  unauthorized  extortion.   Even  those  who  were  far  less 

bitter  than  Raron  von  Gumpach  were  ardent  in  their  demands  for  "Free  Transit 
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Throughout  China*"  In  the  preparation  of  this  study  no  evidence  has  been 
discovered  which  would  support  the  assertion  that  Western  merchants  lent 
their  influence  to  the  upholding  of  the  likin  system.  Many  years  later, 
when  the  likin  revenues  were  pledged  to  the  servicing  of  foreign  loans  and 
indemnities,  the  situation,  admittedly,  was  different;  but,  in  those  years, 
international  problems  of  an  entirely  different  character  were  involved. 
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Ghapter  V 

THE  EARLY  OPERATION  OF  LIKIN 


The  operation  of  the  likin  tax  has  been  described  in  a  number  of 
Chinese,  Japanese, and  Western  writings.—  The  authors,  however,  are  all 
concerned  primarily  with  events  of  the  Kuang-hsu  period  (1875-190?).   It 
is  quite  reasonable  for  them  to  concentrate  their  discussion  on  those  years, 
since  it  was  during  that  period  that  the  likin  attained  its  greatest  com- 
plexity and  its  effects  on  Chinese  economic  life  reached  their  full  impor- 
tance.  It  is  also  the  period  during  which  Western  merchants  and  officials 
became  most  acutely  aware  of  the  delays  and  inconveniences  which  resulted 
from  this  tax,   The  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  some  features  of  its 
operation  during  its  first  period.   It  seems  most  reasonable  to  begin  with 
the  year  in  which  likin  was  first  collected  (1853),  and  to  end  with  the  year 
in  which,  several  months  after  the  recovery  of  Nanking,  the  decision  was 
made  to  retain  the  likin  as  a  form  of  revenue  collection  (,1864). 

1.   Early  Abuses,  and  P-v  suiting  Criticisms 

Western  writers  on  the  likin  have  frequently  laid  great  stress  on 
the  abuses  which  arose  in  the  administration  of  this  tax,  and  have  sometimes 
written  as  though  they  regarded  the  revelation  of  these  abuses  as  the  product 
of  original  and  impartial  observation .   However,  a  study  of  the  Chinese  docu- 
ments relating  to  these  matters  reveals  that  the  ChTing  government,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  likin,  was  well  informed  of  the  difficulties 
and  abuses  which  were  springing  up,  and  that  it  tried  to  reduce  and  eradicate 
these  abuses  by  removing  guilty  officials  and  by  attempting  to  establish  an 
adequate  system  for  reporting  the  handling  of  funds. 

The  abuses  which  arose  began  to  appear  very  soon  after  the  system  had 
been  introduced.   This  almost  immediate  rise  of  abuses  was  probably  due,  in 
part,  to  the  extremely  disordered  condition  of  Chinese  finance  and  adminis- 
tration at  the  time,  and,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  collection  was  begun 
experimentally  on  a  local  basis,  and  was  not  at  the  outset  under  the  control 
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of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Even  though  a  considerable  portion  of  its  reve- 
nues was  forwarded  to  Peking,  the  administration  of  the  likin  was  under  pro- 
vincial control.   The  systems  of  administration  and  the  rates  of  collection 
varied  greatly  from  province  to  province.  The  effectiveness  of  control 
depended  in  no  small  part  upon  the  quality  of  the  officials  who  were  in 
office  in  any  single  province  at  any  one  time.   It  is  notable  that,  at  least 
in  the  ChTing  period,  the  abuses  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  "regular"  customs  seem  never  in  their  magnitude  to  have  ap- 
proached those  connected  with  the  likin.   Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  contrast 
is  that  the  Chinese  government  had  had  many  centuries  of  experience  with 
these  "regular"  customs.   They  were  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  or  in  the  case  of  a  certain  number  of  collection  offices, 
under  the  Ministry  of  Works*   Detailed  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  collec- 
tions had  been  worked  out;  and  while  these  x\rere  doubtless  far  from  perfect 
in  their  operation,  they  still  established  guiding  principles.  Quotas  for 
the  collections  had  also  been  set  up.   Such  quotas  for  likin,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  introduced  until  many  years  later;  for  example,  in  Kiangsu, 

x\rhere  the  likin  originated,  such  regulations  were  not  established  until 

2/ 
1881  ^ 

The  collection  of  likin  began  in  Hsien-mi  miao  in  October  1853,  and 

was  extended  to  Trai-chou  in  May  1854.   Near  the  end  of  the  same  lunar  year, 

3/ 

on  a  date  corresponding  to  February  4,  1855,  there  appeared  the  first  edict— 

which  reflected  abuses.  This  edict  -as  issued  in  response  to  a  memorial  of 
Wang  Mac-yin  3-  j\"  f^"   (1798-1865),   an  official  whose  advice  on  economic 
matters  was  frequently  sought.  Wang  charged  that  far  too  many  likin  offices 
had  been  established  in  Kiangnan  and  Kiangpei,  many  of  which  had  been  set  up 
without  authorization;  that  the  officials  of  these  offices  were  imposing 
troublesome  exactions  on  merchants  and  travel  r-'s;  that  they  were  using  public 
office  as  a  means  of  private  gain;  and  that  they  were  forwarding  contraband 
goods  under  their  protection.   Furthermore,  competition  had  arisen  among  the 
collecting  offices,  and  both  the  merchants  and  the  people  were  suffering 
from  all  these  abuses.      idiot  ordered   that  investigations  foe.jrde,  and 
that,  if  guilt  were  established,  the  local  officials  be  instructed,  to  act 
with  severity.   It  also  demanded  the  abolition  of  unauthorized  likin  barriers. 
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3  next  important  edict—  on  the  abuses  of  likin  appeared  several 
months  later,  on  May  8,  1855,  in  reply  to  a  memorial  from  a  censor  named 
Tsung  Chi-~chTen  ^  ^_  j^.  (1788-1867).   In  his  memorial  Tsung  had  complained 
that  the  collections  in  Kiangpei  and  Kiangnan  were  being  conducted  in  an 
extremely  disordered  manner,  and  that  there  was  no  auditing  control  over  the 
funds  collected  or  disbursed.   He  stated  also  that  irregular  troops  ("braves") 
and  local  ruffians  were  setting  up  banners  (which  falsely  indicated  that 
they  were  operating  legitimate  collection  stations)  and  were  detaining  and 
taxing  boats,-1   and  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  officially 
established  and  the  unauthorized  barriers,   He  requested,  therefore,  that 
these  collections  be  made  a  responsibility  of  the  governor  general  of  the 
Liangkiang  provinces.   The  edict  issued  in  reply  did  not  approve  this  request, 
but  ordered  a  careful  investigation  and  the  apprehension  of  the  guilty. 
Although  it  is  not  included  in  the  summary  which  the  edict  gives  of  this 
memorial,  it  seems  that  Tsung  Chi-chTen  had  recommended  the  consolidation 
or  abolition  of  certain  barriers,  for  the  edict  orders  a  study  of  this 
suggestion.   This  seems  to  be  the  first  mention  of  the  practice  of  consoli- 
dating barriers,  which  became  very  common  in  the  later  history  of  likin. 

Another  forceful  complaint  of  maladministration  was  made  later  in 
the  same  year  by  Lo  Heng-yen  j?f£  f$-  fcj    .-'    In  most  similar  cases  the  text 
of  I  he  memorial  in  which  the  complaint  was  made  is  not  available,  but  only 
the  edict,  which,  by  summarizing  the  memorial,  reflects  the  conditions 

described  in  the  memorial.   In  this  case,  however,  both  texts  have  been 

8/ 
published.—  The  memorialist  charged  that  in  Kiangnan  petty  officers  and 

soldiers,  under  the  pretense  of  interrogating  spies,  had  been  obstructing 

the  flow  of  trade  in  every   way  possible;  and  that  officials  and  gentry,  under 

the  pretense  of  searching  for  smugglers,  had  been  detaining  merchants  and 

oppressing  them.   He  stated  that  many  unauthorized  barriers  had  been  set  up, 

and  that  the  revenues  collected  at  such  harriers  went  solely  into  the  pockets 

of  the  collecting  officials.   He  described  in  some  detail  the  various  fees 

which  commercial  boats  were  compelled  to  pay:   the  "registration  fee" 

(kua-hao  cMien  j{%\-  \fk.*l>£    ),  when  the  boats  first  anchored;  the  "ship's- 

hold  examination  fee"  (ch'a-tsiang  chTien  $.44.  %h.    ),  when  the  troops 

boarded  the  ship  and  examined  the  cargo;  and  the  "fee  for  lime  markings" 
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(hui-yin  ch'ien  jji^   ^f  *v  )>  when  the  examination  was  finished  and  the  ship 
was  released.   He  stated  that  the  real  burden  borne  by  the  merchants  and 
people  was  not  the  collection  of  likin,  but  rather  the  "examination  along 
the  road,"  for  "the  likin  which  is  collected  does  not  exceed  one  part  in  a 
hundred,  but  the  examination  along  the  road  takes  from  them  not  less  than 
two  or  three  parts  in  ten."  He  argued  that  the  decline  of  commercial 
activity  resulting  from  these  conditions  would  inevitably  prove  very  harmful 
to  the  legitimate  collection  of  likin.   The  memorialists  chief  recommenda- 
tion was  that,  except  where  absolutely  necessary,  these  inspection  officials 
be  withdrawn.   This  action,  he  thought,  not  only  would  save  the  funds  which 
were  being  expended  for  their  salaries  and  office  expenses,  but  also  would 
lessen  the  number  of  persons  who  were  fomenting  disturbances „   He  believed 
that  if  the  collection  of  these  taxes  was  administered  in  a  consistent  and 
approved  manner,  many  of  the  merchants'  difficulties  would  be  removed,  and 
the  range  over  which  these  merchants  could  operate  would  be  broadened« 

The  edict  in  reply  be  this  memorial  was  issued  on  September  7,  1855 » 
It  revealed  the  court's  annoyance  with  the  conflicting  reports  it  had  been 
receiving,,   The  court  had  already  received  the  memorials  of  Wang  Mao-yin  and 
Tsung  Chi-ch'en,  which  complained  of  the  excessive  number  of  likin  barriers. 
The  edicts  issued  in  reply  to  both  of  these  memorials  had  mentioned,   <  o"ng 
those  to  whom  instructions  should  be  transmitted,  T'o-mihg-a  4-k^  QJi  f «J  (d, 
1865),  who  in  August  1854  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Great 
Gamp  ci   Kiangpei,  and  wen-yu  -^  jl&.    (d.  1884),  who  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  commissary  of  that  Camp.   In  this  edict  of  September  7,  1855,  the 
court  stated  that  T'o-ming-a  and  Wen-yii  had  memorialized,  stating  that  no 
unauthorized  offices  for  the  collection  of  likin  had  been  established.  The 
court,  however,  was  convinced  that  the  abuses  did  exist,  and  ordered  "T'o- 
ming-a  and  the  others  to  instruct  the  officials  and  petty  officers  in  the 
various  sectors  strictly  to  apprehend  and  deal  with  any  who  rely  on  pretexts 
in  order  to  commit  extortion  .  „  .  .  " 

Few  of  the  edicts  issued  in  the  following  year  deal  with  the  abuses 
which  were  arising  from  the  collection  of  likin«   Beginning  with  1857,  however, 
complaints  began  to  come  in  from  an  ever  widening  circle  of  provinces 0     Such 
reports  continued  to  arrive  in  evei^j   year  of  the  period  under  study „   Since 
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many  of  these  documents  are  very  similar,  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  more... 

than  a  small  number. 

9/ 

An  edict-'  issued  on  March  24,  1857,  in  reply  to  a  memorial  of  a 

censor,  Chao  Yuan-mo  ^^  jj^  j$>     , —  shows  that  the  likin  was  interfering 
with  the  normal  processes  of  food  distribution.   This  edict  summarizes  the 
memorial  as  follows: 

In  Liu-ho  "?\    s"  and  other  hsien  of  Kiangpei,  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  rice  has  all  come  from  the  fact  that  the  places  at  which  rice  has 
accumulated  have  stopped  its  sale  and  are  holding  it  for  higher  prices; 
as  for  those  who  transport  it  over  long  distances,  in  the  regions  by 
which  they  'ravel  likin  is  collected  at  every  place,  with  the  result 
that  the  merchants  and  traders  cannot  pass  throughe   This  has  very 
important  implications  for  the  feeding  of  the  people. 

The  edict  ordered  that  hoarding  be  prohibited,  and  that  the  collection  of 
likin  in  this  region  be  temporarily  discontinued;  but  it  commands,   after 
the  wheat  becomes  ripe,  let  the  collection  of  the  tax  again  be  undertaken, 
in  accordance  with  the  circumstances." 

Less  than  two  months  later,  on  May  15,  1857,  an  edict—  was  issued 
in  reply  to  another  memorial  of  the  same  censor.   In  this  later  memorial 
Chao  had  stated  that  In  certain  regions  in  Kiangsu  the  officials  of  the 
likin  offices  were  not  complying  with  the  regulations  which  had  been  estab- 
lished, but  were  permitting  their  clerks  to  engage  in  extortion  and  to 
conspire  for  their  own  profit.   Because  of  this,  he  stated,  local  ruffians 
were  using  the  collection  of  likin  as  a  pretext  for  intimidation,  and  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  assemble  mobs  and  engage  In  looting*   He  pointed  out 
that  itinerant  merchants  had  come  to  regard  these  regions  as  dangerous  routes, 
and  that  the  merchants  and  people  of  neighboring  regions  also  were  suffering. 
The  edict  in  reply  repeated  the  assertion,  which  is  made  over  and  over  again 
in  these  documents,  that  the  collection  of  likin  had  been  adopted  only  as  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity;  and  it  ordered  certain  officials  to  take  appro- 
priate action. 

12/ 

Another  edict, —  issued  on  June  6,  1857,  reflects  disordered  condi- 
tions in  Kiangnan,  and  gives  further  details  regarding  these  conditions.   It 
orders  appropriate  officials  to  concentrate  the  collection  of  likin  in  a  few 
places,  and  to abolish  the  other  offices  and  barriers,  in  order  to  facilitate 
inspection  and  prevent  extortion;  the  abolition,  insofar  as  is  practicable, 
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of  other  "contributions,"  such  as  the  "acreage  contribution'"  (  «al_-tg  ), 
the  "shop  contribution"  (4i{|*.4fl  ),  and  the  "personal  contribution"  (  "J" 
Af{    )  i-^-     and  the  punishment  of  corrupt  commissary  officials. 

In  the  following  year,  1858,  certain  officials  in  Honan,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Ying-kuei,  governor  of  Honan,  were  degraded  and  removed 
from  office  for  their  inability  to  discipline  troops  who,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ching-tzu  kuan  ^»J  4*  If)   »  were  conducting  themselves  improperly,  and  were 
taking  "this  [collection  of  likin]  as  a  pretext  for  stirring  up  disorders."—' 
A  little  later  in  the  year  the  magistrate  of  Hsing-p?ing  hsien  -ttt-  3{-  f.f;  , 
in  Shensi,  was  remove  1  on  the  complaint  of  the  governor,  Tseng  Wang-yen,  who 
charged  that  this  magistrate  had  permitted  his  yamen  runners  and  clerks  to 
"collect  twice  as  much  as  [was  prescribed  under]  the  established  regula- 
tions. "~/ 

On  April  30,  185c.  ,  an  edict—  was  issued  in  reply  to  the  memorials 
of  two  :ensors,  who  had  charged  that  the  officials  in  charge  of  likin  barriers 
had  been  extorting  funds  and  using  the  revenues  to  fill  their  own  pockets. 
Both  these  censors  advocated  the  establishment  of  more  stringent  controls 
over  the  collection  of  likin.   One  of  them,  Chiang  Chih-chang  ^|-  fo  'Ji      , — 
recommended  that  the  names  and  positions  of  all  officials  and  gentry  engaged 

in  the  collection  be  recorded  in  ledgers  and  reported  to  the  Ministry  of 

18/ 
Finance.   The  other,  Wu  Cho  Jj^  JCS.  3~  recommended  that  the  regulations  in 

effect  at  the  likin  barriers  be  strictly  determined  and  subjected  to  careful 
inspection.   The  court  agreed  that  "it  is  extremely  necessary  to  establish 
strict  regulations,  in  order  to  remove  these  malpractices."  It  also  approved 
the  proposal  to  record  and  report  the  names  and  positions  of  officials  con- 
cerned with  the  collection;  it  further  ordered  that  the  amounts  collected,  and 
the  names  of  the  merchants  from  whom  they  had  been  collected,  be  listed  on  a 
daily  account-sheet  and  posted  outside  the  lil  in  barrier,  and  that  these 
collections  be  summed  up  in  a  fortnightly  report.   The  special  importance  of 
this  edict  is  that  it  represents  the  first  attempt  by  the  Ch'ing  government 
2   place  a  central  control  over  the  likin  system,  which  hitherto  had  been 

permitted  to  grow  as  local  conditions  dictated, 

19/ 
During  1860  complaints  were  received  from  Kweichow,—  from  Chang- 


oVL^2&L<3     (Kalgan)  in  Ghahar,— ' 


chia  k*ou   31X  §C  <*     (i  aigan)  in  Ghahar,—  and  from  the  regions  around 
ITingpo.— ^    Probably  the  most  elaborate  indictment  of  the  way  in  which  the 


system  was  operating  came  from  a  censor  named  Kao  Shin-lien  <%)   -i  sjfi.    .— 

In  his  memorial,  which  on  August  14,  I860  was  referred  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  Kao  described  the  numerous  and  widespread  abuses  to  ivhich  the  collec- 
tion of  likin  had  given  rise,  and  pointed  out  that  the  methods  of  collection 
had  recently  rfcome  near  to  stirring  up  major  incidents  in  Ghihli,  Shantung, 
Shansi,  and  Hupeh'7  and  had  pla]^ed  a  large  part  in  the  disturbances  which 
1  3gan  in  Szechwan  in  1859.   Me  urged  the  working  out  of  clear  and  appropriate 
regulations,  and  the  strict  punishment  of  those  who  failed  to  comply.  While 
it  appears  that  this  censor ?s  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  regulations  was  perhaps 
excessive,  it  seems  that  he  was  aware  of  one  of  the  serious  faults  of  the 
likin  system.   One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  likin  which  recommended 
it  at  the  outset  was  that  it  adapted  itself  well  to  local  conditions  and 
needs;  this  flexibility,  which  originally  had  been  considered  one  of  its 
greatest  merits,  was  proving  also  one  of  its  greatest  weaknesses. 

Several  strong  criticisms  of  the  operation  of  the  system  were  made 

23  / 
late  in  1861.   In  a  memorial  endorsed  on  November  17,  1861 — '  a  censor, 

Chven  T*ing-ching  rf^JiL&'Sl  »~  charged  that  wealthy  persons,  who  could 
afford  to  make  substantial  payments,  frequently  were  enabled  to  avoid  doing 
so  by  bribing  officials,  while  those  whose  financial  resources  were  less 
substantial  were  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  compulsion.   Only  payments  of 
large  firms  were  reported,  while  the  payments  of  small  firms,  which  though 
small  in  themselves  amounted  to  a  great  deal  when  added  together,  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  officials.   He  felt  that  likin  offices  should  be  estab- 
lished only  in  commercial  centers,  and  should  not  be  established  in  rural 
areas.   He  pointed  out  that  in  many  places  the  rates  had  been  raised  to 
exorbitant  levels,  and  that  collection  was  made  over  and  over  on  the  same 
goods  and  under  every  possib?.  ■   pretense.   "Within  a  single  office,5'  he 
wrote,  :!a  good  half  [of  the  revenue  collected]  must  go  for  office  expenses; 
embezzlement  and  squeeze  take  a  good  half  [i.e.,  the  other  half.   In  this] 
there  is  no  gain  for  the  people;  there  is  no  profit  for  the  nation.-"  He 
requested,  therefore,  that  the  regulations  be  revised,  and  the  abuses 

effectively  eradicated. 

25/ 

Only      lays  later,  on  November  21,  another  memorial,— **    by  PTan 

Tsu-yin  ;^  5fg.  f£T  (1830-90),  a  sub-director  of  the  Court  of  Judicature  and 
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Revision  (  jL    $^  -ft-  i)r  (,&{>   )  was  endorsed  and  referred  to  the  Ministry 

of  Finance.  PTan  charged  that,  as  soon  as  a  likin  office  was  set  up.  the 
local  officials  and  gentry  set  to  work  on  all  kinds  of  stratagems,  asking 
how  much  could  be  collected  on  each  kind  of  goods  and  from  each  shop,  and 
working  out  elaborate  designations  under  hich  collection  could  be  made. 
He  continues,  "Wherever  profit  is  found  to  exist,  they  cast  their  nets  until 
it  is  virtually  exhausted  ....   The  bullying  rascals  and  treacherous 
clerks  work  together  in  the  performance  of  treasonable  acts;  the  evil  officials 
and  degraded  gentry  fleece  [their  victims]  endlessly.   Of  ten  parts  collected, 
three  parts  are  consumed  by  the  clerks  and  servants;  three  parts  are  consumed 
by  the  officials  and  gentry;  from  the  remaining  four  parts,  a  certain  amount 
must  be  isducted  for  regular  expenses  and  a  certain  amount  for  miscellaneous 
expenses.   How  much  does  the  nation  receive  [from  this  business]?"  He 
admitted,  however,  that  since  the  needs  for  funds  were  extremely  great,  it 
was  impossible  to  cease  everywhere  the  collection  of  likin.   In  his  opinion 
the  best  policy,  therefore,  was  to  eliminate  the  small  collections,  which 
scarcely  paid  for  their  own  ^ministration,  and  to  put  in  order  the  large 
collections. 

In  discussing  these  complaints  the  Ministry  of  Finance  pointed  out 
that  elaborate  regulations  covering  these  matters  had  been  promulgated  in 
the  second  moon  of  the  year,— '    and  that  if  the  chief  officials  in  the 
various  provinces  would  nly  put  genuine  effort  into  enforcing  them,  would 
rectify  their  persons  and  set  good  examples  for  their  subordinates,  and  would 
be  strict  in  conducting  inspections,  the  merchants  and  people  would  have  no 

cause  for  worry,  and  the  court  would  benefit  greatly. 

27/ 
An  edict —  issued  on  December  8,  1861,  in  response  to  a  memorial  of 

28/ 

ChTi  Chun-t-ao, — J    a  Grand  Secretary,  recognized  the  hardships  which  the  likin 

was  causing,  and  ordered  the  abolition  of  those  barriers  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  secluded  regions. 

In  the  following  year  a  new  approach  was  taken  toward  the  eradication 
of  abuses.  At  some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  that  year  a  censor,  Ting 
Shao-chou  "J    k-g  j5j   , — /  memorialized  — '  deploring  the  "squeeze"  which  was 
rampant  among  likin  collection  officials  in  Kiangsu.  He  pointed  out  that 
order  had  been  restored  to  only  a  few  regions  of  that  province,  but  that 
there  were  not  less  than  several  hundred  likin  collection  officials  in  those 
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few  places.   As  soon  as  one  had  received  an  appoint!.. ent  to  one  of  these  posts, 
he  was  surrounded  by  servants  and  attendants,  who  also  lived  upon  funds  em- 
bezzled from  likin  revenues.   He  suggested  also  that  there  was  good  reason  to 
think  that  conditions  were  similar  in  the  other  provinces.   He  recommended, 
therefore,  that  all  the  specially  appointed  collection  officials  (wei-yuan 

%•  H   )  in  the  various  provinces  be  removed,  and  that  the  local  officials 
in  those  provinces  be  made  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  collec- 
tions, 

The  edict  in  reply  to  this  memorial  was  issued  on  October  25,  i£62. 
This  edict  recognized  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  the  process  of 
selecting  the  proper  persons  for  appointment.   It  granted  without  qualifica- 
tion the  request  of  Ting  Shao-chou  that  the  administration  be  placed  under 
local  officials,   It  also  ordered  that  a  monthly  report  of  collections  be 
made  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  that  the  schedules  of  collections  be 
posted  on  the  thoroughfares,  so  that  those  who  were  required  to  pay  the  likin 
could  t!by  a  single  look5'  familiarize  themselves  with  those  schedules,  and 
thus  inform  themselves  regarding  the  amounts  they  should  pay,   As  for  the 
commercial  centers  and  large  towns,  where  the  affairs  of  collection  were 
too  comple::.  to  be  handled  by  chou  and  hsien  officials,  the  edict  ordered  that 
the  collection  should  be  handled  by  local  officials  who  bad  the  rank  of 

intendant  of  a  circuit  01  governor  of  a  prefecture. 

31/ 
Another  edict, —  issued  on  March  5,  1863,  summarized  a  memorial  of 

<>-»        32/ 
Fu-ming-a  ^  ej-j  f  5J  ,—  in  which  he  reported  that  when  he  had  recently 

visited  the  region  of  Li-hsia-ho  (the  birthplace  of  likin)  he  found  that 

collection  barriers  had  been  established  in  this  region  in  more  than  a 

33/ 
hundred  places *— ~  In  each  place  several  barriers  had  been  established, 

and  for  each  barrier  several  branch  offices  had  been  set  up,   "nhe  expense 

of  operating  each  office  ran  from  200  to  1,000  taels  a  month.   Certain 

officials  were  rapacious,  while  others  were  exceedingly  lenient.   He 

requested  that  the  barriers  be  consolidated  and  r  my  officials  removed. 

Although  this  memorial  of  Fu-ming-a  seems  not  to  have  been  specifically 

directed  at  the  placing  of  likin  collections  under  the  administration  of 

local  officials,  its  effect  seems  to  have  been  to  reinforce  the  charges 

which  had  been  made  by  Ting  Shao-chou.   The  edict  issued  in  reply  granted 

Fu-ming-aTs  requests,  and  repeated  the  previous  order  that  the  collection 
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should  be  undertaken  by  "worthy  and  capable  local  officials." 

The  edict  of  October  25,  1862,  which  ordered  that  the  collection  of 
likin  should  be  placed  under  the  management  of  local  officials,  was  circulated 
to  the  various  provinces  by  the  Ministry  of  of  Finance e   There  are  available 
two  rather  elaborate  and  emphatic  memorials  which  were  submitted  to  secure 
a  revocation  of  this  order,   A  reference  to  a  third  such  memorial  has  been 

ni    I 

discovered,  although  its  text  has  not  been  published.— -' 

35/ 
One  of  these  memorials  was  submitted  by  Lo  Ping-chang, —  who  had 

been  active  in  introducing  the  likin  into  Hunan,  and  who,  on  October  18, 

n  t  / 

1861,  had  been  installed  as  governor  general  of  Szechwan.-— -  Lo  tells  of 
reaching  the  decision,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Szechwan,  that  the  great 
needs  of  the  province  would  have  to  be  met  largely  by  likin.   He  narrates 
the  steps  which  he  took  to  put  : hat  collection  into  operation,  and  discusses 
various  features  of  the  system  as  it  has  operated  in  Szechwan.   He  states 
that  the  p3 ices  where  the  offices  have  been  established  are  fairly  distant 
from  the  cities;  when  specially  deputed  officials  are  stationed  at  these 
places  and,  as  their  sole  responsibility,  supervise  these  offices,  they  are 
able  to  handle  all  problems  as  they  arise.   Since  these  officials  have  no 
other  duties,  other  public  affairs  do  not  accumulate  for  lack  of  attention, 
and  the  merchants  are  not  detained  while  the  collection  officials  attend  to 
other  matters.   He  believes  that  if  the  collection  were  assigned  to  local 
officials.,  and  collection  offices  \ rere  established  in  the  various  yamen, 
the  honest  merchants  would  suffer  the  annoyance  of  going  out  of  their  way  to 
make  their  payments  at  the  yamen,  while  the  dishonest  merchants  would  devise 
new  routes  for  the  transport  of  their  goods,  and  there  would  be  no  method  by 
which  inspection  of  their  activities  could  be  maintained.   He  also  argues  that 
officials  assigned  solely  to  the  collection  of  likin  may  be  easily  removed 
if  their  administration  of  this  responsibility  is  not  good,  more  easily  than 
local  officials  who  have  many  other  responsibilities  as  well;  and  that  when 
the  time  to  abolish  the  likin  arrives,  the  officials  assigned  exclusively  to 
its  collection  would  not  dare  openly  to  oppose  abolition.   Lo  Ping-chang  also 
jections  to  that  section  of  the  edict  which  orders  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  matters  in  the  larger  centers  be  conducted  by  officials  who 
have  the  rank  of  intendant  of  a  circuit  or  governor  of  a  prefecture.   He 
points  out  that  these  officials  have  many  other  duties,  would  be  able  to 
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make  only  brief  visits  to  the  regions  through  which  the  merchants  travelled, 
and  would  be  unable  to  inform  themselves  fully  on  conditions  which  existed 
there.   On  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  entrust  the  collection  to  their 
clerks,  lest  ail  kinds  of  abuses  spring  up.   Furthermore,  the  position  of 
such  officials  is  higher  than  that  of  a  chou  or  hsien  magistrate;  it  would 
be  improper  for  these  higher  officials  constantly  to  have  personal  interviews 
with  the  merchants  and  gentry  and  to  deal  with  them  in  the  collection  of  taxes; 
this  intimacy  would  easily  result  in  injury  to  the  prestige  of  their  offices. 
Lo  then  points  out  how  important  the  collection  of  likin  is  in  helping  to 
make  possible  the  suppression  of  current  disorders;  and  he  requests  that  the 
collection  be  permitted  to  continue  according  to  the  methods  which  have  been 

proved  effective  in  the  past. 

37/ 

Another  memorial—17 against  placing  the  collection  under  the  manage- 
ment, of  local  officials  was  submitted  by  Mao  Hung-pin  J^^l%  *%      (I8O6-08), 
governor  of  Hunan,  in  the  second  moon  of  the  second  year  of  TTung-chih  (March 
19  -  April  17,  1B63)9   This  memorial  is  still  more  lengthy  and  more  elaborately 
organized  than  Lo  Ping-chang's,   Since  many  of  the  arguments  are  similar  to 
those  expressed  in  Lofs  memorial,  it  may  be  summarized  quite  briefly. 

Mao  praises  the  likin  administration  of  Lo  Ping-chang,  who  previously 
had  served  as  governor  of  Hunan.   He  states  that  Lo,  when  he  introduced  the 
collection  into  Hunan,  made  a  careful  study  of  public  opinion  and  of  local 
conditions.   In  imitation  of  the  T'ang  minister,  Liu  Yen  ,/^'j  ^  ,— '  he 
brought  forward  and  employed  gentry  in  making  the  collections;  he  did  not 
place  the  collection  under  the  control  of  the  yamen,  and  he  did  not  entrust 
it  to  clerks.   Mao  states  that  after  he  himself  took  over  the  post  of  governor 
of  Hunan  in  1861,  he  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  likin 
was  operating  in  that  province.  Although  there  were  certain  details  which 
needed  modification  from  time  to  time,  the  general  outlines  of  the  system 
"truly  were  entirely  good."  He  then  explains  that  originally  likin  was 
collected  in  only  a  few  centers  in  Hunan,  but  that  the  merchants  then  avoided 
these  places  and  travelled  by  other  roads.   Since  Hunan  has  a  great  many 
branching  streams,  it  has  been  necessary  to  set  up  many  branch  barriers,  lest 
the  merchants  escape  payment.   He  mentions  other  topographical  factors  also, 
and  states  his  belief  that  these  branch  barriers  have  aided  greatly  in  the 
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prevention  of  abuses.   He  praises  the  likin  administration  in  Hunan,  pointing 
out  that  it  has  been  commended  by  both  Chinese  and  foreign  merchants . 

Mao  then  lists  the  four  abuses  and  the  two  difficulties  which  would 
arise  if  control  were  assigned  to  local  officials.  Many  of  these  points  are 
identical  with  those  already  made  by  Lo  Ping-change  Mao,  however,  offers 
several  other  reasons  why  he  believes  the  newly  adopted  program  of  likin 
administration  to  be  undesirable.   He  states  that  at  present  the  accounts  of 
likin  receipts  and  disbursements  are  open  to  the  public,  and  may  be  examined 
by  anyone;  if  any  abuse  exists,  it  will  be  discovered  not  only  by  the  local 
officials,  but  by  the  gentry  and  the  merchants  as  well.   But  if  the  collec- 
tion were  placed  under  local  officials  the  funds  would  go  into  the  hsien 
treasury,  and  the  account  books  would  be  kept  in  the  yamen  of  the  hsien 
magistrate,  where  the  opportunity  for  public  inspection  would  be  considerably 
less;  and  the  opportunities  for  abuses  to  arise,  therefore,  would  be  greater, 
He  also  argues  that  placing  the  control  of  likin  under  the  local  officials 
would  complicate  the  responsibilities  of  those  officials,  and  make  it  more 
difficult  to  assess  the  quality  of  their  official  performance.   Even  good 
officials,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  might  not  be  able  to 
administer  the  collection  effectively,   Ability  to  handle  it,  therefore, 
could  not  be  made  a  test  of  superior  or  inferior  official  merits   Mao  argues 
at  length  that,  since  there  is  no  law  which  is  incapable  of  being  abused, 
the  greatest  need  is  to  secure  the  proper  persons  to  administer  the  collec- 
tion.  He  does  not  claim  that  all  specially  appointed  officials  and  gentry 
are  virtuous,  or  that  ail  local  officials  are  unprincipled;  but  he  believes 
that  the  abuses  would  be  greater  if  the  system  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  officials.   He  ends  his  memorial  with  an  emphatic  statement  of  the 
great  assistance  provided  by  the  likin,  and  pledges  himself  to  take  immediate 

action  against  any  abuses  which  arise  in  the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction. 

39/ 
An  edict — '  issued  on  May  7,  1863  replied  to  Maofs  memorial.,  and 

granted  that  the  collection  of  likin  should  continue  according  to  the  old 

pattern,  and  not  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  local  officials. 

The  documents  cited  in  this  chapter  are  sufficient  to  show  that 

criticism  of  the  likin  began  as  early  as  1855,  and  that  it  continued  constantly. 

From  time  to  time  officials  were  degraded  and  removed;  barriers  and  offices 
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were  consolidated  or  abolished;  and,  finally,  as  a  means  of  freeing  the  system 
from  abuses,  it  was  proposed  that  all  likin  officials  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
collection  placed  under  local  officials.   In  1863  it  was  proposed  that  the 
likin  be  reduced  "in  order  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people,"  and  this 
proposal  was  refer.  1   to  Tseng  Kuo-fan  *%  (§$   jj|  (1811-72);—'  it  was  proposed 
also  that  the  collection  of  likin  on  salt  be  discontinued  in  the  Ho-tung  poj"  j§ 
district  of  Shansi,^-'  and  in  Honan«— '  In  1864  it  was  suggested  that  the 
likin  be  abolished  in  certain  regions  of  Szechwan;— ■"    that  the  number  of 
places  of  collection  in  Kiangsu  be  reduced;-—  and  that  the  collection  be 
stopped  in  Kwangtung«— -' 

The  most  .important  and  far-reaching  proposal,  however,  was  made  by 

Ch'uan-ch'ing  'T  W$L    ,— '  fclie  Manchu  Senior  Vice-president  of  the  Censorate, 

47  / 

in  a  memorial—  which  on  August  11,  1864  was  referred  to  the  Ministry  of 

Finance.   In  this  memorial  Chfuan-chf Ing  stated  that  the  abuses  and  diffi- 
culties which  had  arisen  from  the  collection  were  well  known;  and  that  while 
imperial  orders  had  been  Issued  repeatedly  with  the  purpose  of  eradicating 
these  abases,  the  fact  that  military  operations  had  not  yet  been  completed 
had  been  cited  as  the  reason  for  continuing  the  collection.  But,  he  pointed 
out,  Nanking  had  recently  (July  19)  been  recovered;  it  was  now  possible 
gradually  to  withdraw  the  troops  and  to  reduce  the  provisions  which  were 
collected  for  them;  furthermore,  the  traditional  sources  of  revenue  would 
now  be  able  to  increase  to  their  normal  amounts,  and  therefore  the  likin 
offices  could  be  gradually  reduced  and  abolished.   He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  conditions  had  changed  in  the  past  year,  and  urged  that  these 
changes  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  official 
policy .  Ch?uan-ch*ing  also  pointed  out  that  resistance  to  the  collection  of 
likin  had  given  the  original  impetus  to  certain  rebellions  in  Szechwan,  and 
that  a  series  of  "incidents"  involving  likin  collection  offices  had  taken 
place  In  Kwangtung.  Such  events,  which  he  believed  were  by  no  means  limited 
to  these  provinces,  were  proof,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  people  were  suffering 
from  the  likin,  and  that  its  collection  tended  strongly  to  "provoke  disorders." 
He  urged,  therefore,  that  the  likin  offices  in  secluded  and  remote  districts 
of  various  provinces  be  entirely  abolished,  and  that  any  who  attempted  to  re- 
establish such  offices  should  be  strictly  punished.   He  suggested  that  the 
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collection  be  permitted  to  continue  temporarily  in  a  few  main  centers,  in 
order  to  help  provide  funds  for  the  tasks  of  reconstruction;  but,  he  urged, 
as  soon  as  those  tasks  had  been  completed,  these  offices  also  should  be 
consecutively  removed. 

The  Ministry,  in  its  discussion  of  this  memorial,—'  repeated  its 
often-made  statement  that  the  likin  was  adopted  in  the  various  provinces  only 
as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity;  and  it  expressed  its  belief  that  if  the 
proper  persons  had  been  secured  to  administer  the  collection,  it  would  never 
have  become  a  burden  upon  the  people.   However,  it  endorsed  the  proposals  of 
Chfuan-ch*ing0   It  recommended  that  the  collection  in  Kwangtung  be  abolished 
immediately,  and  that  the  establishment  of  collection  offices  in  rural  and 
remote  areas  never  again  be  proposed;  but  it  suggested  that  collection  be 
continued  in  eight  commercial  c  ■  -,-,-  m  order  to  raise  funds  for  reconstruc- 
tion.  These  places,  however,  were  to  make  periodic  reports;  and  as  soon  as 
the  tasks  of  reconstruction  had  been  completed,  the  collection  offices  in 
these  places  were  to  be  abolished  also.  The  Ministryfs  memorial  continues : 

Now  that  Chin-ling  [Nanking]  has  been  retaken,  and  the  military  opera- 
tions in  the  various  provinces  are,  step  by  step,  becoming  settled,  one 
may  expect  that  the  needs  for  provisions  will  decrease  .  .  e  0     Orders 
should  be  issued  to  the  various  directly-controlled  provinces .to  the 
effect  that  they,  beginning  from  the  day  on  which  this  dispatch  arrives, 
within  one  month  should  present  in  reports,  based  on  actual  facts,  the 
[names  of  the]  places  [whose  collection  offices]  should  be  abolished ,  and 
the  [names  of]  those  places  [whose  collection  offices]  should  for  the 
present  be  allowed  to  remain;  and  the  names  of  the  [collection]  officials, 
and  the  number  [of  such  officials]  •  G  .  »  After  compliance  has  been 
ordered  this  time,  if  again  reports  are  not  presented  within  t.he  prescribed 
limit  of  time,  this  [failure  to  act]  will  be  regarded  as  [evidence  of] 
careless  disregard  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  as  [evidence  of] 
intentional  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  governors  general,  the  governors, 
and  the  chief  officials  concerned;  severe  punishment  [of  those  persons] 
will  be  recommended  by  this  Ministry,  as  a  warning  against  carelessness . 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  seems  to  have  submitted  this  memorial  promptly, 
for  on  August  31,  1864,  only  twenty  days  after  Ch'uan-ch'ing* s  original 
memorial  had  been  referred  to  the  Ministry,  an  imperial  rescript  was  received: 
"[Let  it  be  done]  as  proposed,," 

The  sanctioning  of  these  proposals  by  both  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
the  court  probably  represents  the  nearest  approach  to  the  abolition  of  likin 
attained  during  the  Ch'ing  period*, 
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2.   Early  Defenses  of  Likin 

In  contrast  to  the  persistent  criticism  of  the  administration  of  the 
likin,  a  considerable  number  of  interesting  and  important  arguments  in  defense 
of  the  tax  were  advanced  by  various  officials  and  statesmen   In  reviewing  these 
arguments  one  must  guard  against  the  easy  assumption  that  the  decision  to 
retain  the  likin  after  the  Taiping  Rebellion  had  been  suppressed  was  purely 
the  result  of  the  victory  of  one  team  in  an  ideological  debate;  the  continuing 
need  for  funds  and  the  practical  difficulties  which  faced  the  abolition  of  a 
well-entrenched  institution  were  also  important  factors.  Any  person* s  evalua- 
tion of  the  relative  importance  of  these  factors  will  depend  upon  his  concept 
of  the  mutual  influence  of  ideas  and  events.   But,  generally  speaking,  if  any 
system  is  to  survive,  it  must  be  supported  by  a  theoretical  justification. 
In  some  cases  the  system  is  set  up  on  the  basis  of  the  theory;  in  other  cases 
the  theory  is  developed  in  support  of  a  system  which  is  already  in  operation. 
Though  opinions  on  this  matter  are  certain  to  differ,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  both  of  these  processes  were  in  operation  during  the  early  history  of 
likin.  The  need  of  opening  a  new  source  of  revenue  through  the  taxation  of 
trade  undoubtedly  existed,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  likin  system  was  certainly 
aided  by  the  presentation  of  arguments  in  its  defense,  even  though  these 
arguments  frequently  consisted  of  historical  precedents,  and,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  were  almost  certainly  developed  in  order  to  support  an  already 
extant  system.  By  revealing  what  was  thought  to  be  good  in  likin,  these 
arguments  help  us  to  attain  a  more  balanced  picture  of  its  early  operation, 
and  they  provide  some  interesting  specimens  of  Chinese  economic  thought, 
particularly  regarding  the  incidence  of  taxation. 

In  the  first  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that  Hsi-en,  Pu-yen-tfai,  and 
Te-ying  believed  that  an  increase  in  the  taxation  of  trade  was  appropriate 

The  first  defense  of  likin,  however,  was  made  by  Lei  I-hsien, — ' 
xvho  introduced  the  collection  at  Hsien-nii  miao  and  at  TTai-chou.  Lei  presented 
two  arguments  in  support  of  the  likin.   His  first  and  probably  most  important 
argument,  though  he  presented  it  not  as  an  argument  but  simply  as  a  report 
upon  events,  was  merely  his  statement  that  the  collection  had  actually  worked, 
and  surprisingly  well,  in  the  region  where  it  had  been  introduced.   He  stated 
that  in  a  period  of  six  months  the  collections  from  the  rice  shops  in  a  very 
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few  villages  had  reached  almost  20,000  strings  of  cash.  Lei  at  this  time  was 
occupied  primarily  with  his  charge  to  "assist  in  the  management  of  military 
affairs  at  Yangchow";  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  pleased  to  find  a  method 
which  actually  produced  results e 

Lei  seemed  to  believe,  however,  that  a  more  elaborate  theoretical 
justification  was  necessary.  He  therefore  cited,  as  a  doctrine  of  the 
Ancs  .  ~i,    -  maxim  that 'when  too  many  persons  engage  in  trade,  a  ground- 
rent  should  be  levied  in  order  to  keep  down  their  numbers;  and  he  argued  that 
the  likin  was  an  expression  of  the  implicit  intention  of  this  doctrine,  "put 
into  effect  with  modifications."  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  any  very  great  number  of  persons  were  engaging  in  trade  in  the  area  in 
which  Lei  was  working;  it  is,  in  fact,  entirely  probable  that,  owing  to 
military  operations  around  Yangchow,  the  number  had  considerably  decreased, 
Leifs  theoretical  defense,  therefore,  seems  quite  inappropriate,  and  one  is 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  he  offered  it  only  because  he  thought  that 
the  presentation  of  some  such  theoretical  justification  would  strengthen  his 
case  for  the  adoption  of  his  method  of  raising  funds. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  that  Lei  had  a  theory  of  incidence.   He 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  expectation  that  the  merchants  would  shift  the 
tax  to  the  consumers.   He  strongly  believed,  however,  that  the  purchasers 
would  not  "contest  the  level  of  the  price  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  cash," 
and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  consumers  would  not  feel  the  new  burden 
because  it  would  be  concealed  in  the  price  of  the  merchandise,  and  therefore, 
would  be  "collected  from  [that  which  is]  invisible *" 

The  edict—  which  was  issued  on  April  21,  1854,  in  reply  to  Lei?s 
memorial,  expressed  interest  in  the  results  which  had  been  achieved,  but 
refrained  from  comment  on  his  theoretical  justification.   It  indicated, 
however,  that  the  court  considered  the  introduction  of  likin  chiefly  as  a 
modified  approach  to  the  principle  of  the  "solicitation  of  contributions," 
and  since  that  principle  had  been  widely  recognized  for  a  great  many  years, 
the  court  may  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  no  new  and  detailed  justification 
was  required o 

Some  seven  months  later  the  Manchu  general  Sheng-pao,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  important  advocates  of  the  extension  of  likin  throughout  the  empire, 
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presented  the  first—  of  three  important  memorials  on  the  collection  of 
likin®  His  theoretical  defense  of  the  tax,  as  expressed  in  his  first  memorial, 
can  be  summarized  as  follows:  This  method  of  collection  has  proved  itself 
effective j  "it  takes  from  where  there  is  much,  and  adds  to  where  there  is 
little i   since  it  is  not  a  troublesome  exaction,  and  since  it  adapts  itself 
well  to  local  circumstances,  it  does  not  harm  the  merchants  or  the  people"; 
it  is  unlikely  to  lend  itself  to  abuses;  "it  brings  together  small  amounts 
to  form  large  amounts";  and  since  it  is  taken  from  the  merchants  *  profits, 
its  collection  inflicts  no  injury  upon  their  capital  investments . 

Some  of  these  statements  seem  to  be  genuine  arguments;  in  others, 
Sheng-pao  seems  to  be  attempting  to  persuade  by  the  quotation  of  apt  tradi- 
tional phrases.   It  is  true  that  this  method  of  collection  was  proving  effec- 
tive; in  T?ai-chou  and  Hsien-nu  miao  alone  it  was  producing  approximately 
10,000  strings  of  cash  per  month.   It  adapted  itself  well  to  local  circum- 
stances; it  could  be  collected  on  whatever  kind  of  goods  was  produced  in  any 
region,  and  could  be  collected  with  equal  ease  on  land  or  water  routes. 
This  flexibility,  a  characteristic  which  Kuo  Sung-tTao  praised  some  ten  years 
later  in  his  defense  of  likin,  was  also  one  of  its  greatest  weaknesses,  for 
it  opened  the  way  to  widespread  abuses  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  officials. 
Sheng-pao  does  not  effectively  defend  his  assertion  that  since  the  likin  is 
collected  from  profits  it  does  not  harm  capital  investment.   If  the  collec- 
tion had  been  kept  at  its  original  rate,  and  excess  collections  had  not  been 
made,  the  argument  might  have  had  some  validity.   In  actual  practice,  how- 
ever, the  merchants  suffered  very  greatly  from  the  imposition  of  likin.   This 
argument  is  interesting  chiefly  for  its  apparent  indication  that  Sheng-pao 
did  not  expect  the  tax  to  be  shifted  to  the  consumers,  but  believed  it  would 

be  borne  entirely  by  the  merchants  in  the  form  of  diminished  net  profits. 

52/ 

Sheng-pao' s  second  memorial, —  which  was  endorsed  on  August  12, 

1857,  contains  the  first  attempt  to  uphold  the  collection  of  the  likin  by 
citing  a  precedent  for  It  in  the  Chou-li,  although  this  precedent  had  been 
cited  by  Hsi-en  In  defense  of  the  tax  which  he  had  proposed  in  1343.  In 
the  same  memorial  Sheng-pao  urged  that  likin  should  be  collected  in  the 
outlying  provinces  for  the  support  of  troops  which  had  been  conscripted 
from  those  provinces.   In  doing  this  he  was  appealing  to  the  strong  sense 
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of  affinity  which  most  Chinese  feel  for  others  from  the  same  province.  Very 
little  evidence  has  been  found  to  support  the  assumption  that  the  funds 
collected  in  any  one  province  were  carefully  kept  separate  and  used  only  to 
support  the  troops  which,  though  they  had  been  conscripted  in  that  province, 
were  fighting  elsewhere.  There  may  have  been  cases  in  which  this  was  done, 
however,3  in  any  event,  the  argument  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  Chinese 
political  thought. 

Sheng~paofs  most  original  argument  in  defense  of  the  likin— -that 
in  times  of  disorder  revenue  derived  from  the  taxation  of  agriculture  declines 

far  more  rapidly  than  that  derived  from  the  taxation  of  trade— was  made  in 

53/ 

a  supplementary  memorial  which  was  endorsed  on  September  14,  1857°    This 

argument,  however,  we  have  already  discussed. 

The  next  defense  of  the  likin  demonstrated  quite  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  its  operation.  On  October  25,  1857  an  edict™  was  issued  in  reply 
to  a  memorial  of  an  unidentified  person,  who  had  reported  that  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  moons  of  the  year  (July  21-September  17)  it  had  been  proposed 
that  the  likin  collection  rates  in  effect  at  Sha-shih  chen  y\j   ^»  /|J.  in 
Ching-chou  fu  -#»j  i+|  K$    ,  in  Hupeh,  be  increased  from  the  customary  12  cash 
per  thousand  to  36  cash  per  thousand.  This  change  in  rates  had  brought  about 
an  almost  complete  stoppage  of  trade.  This  person  had  charged,  furthermore, 
that  most  of  the  funds  collected  were  being  embezzled  by  the  officials  in 
charge.  Kuan-wen,  the  governor  general  of  Hupeh  and  Hunan,  and  Hu  Lin-i 

^$  W%-      (1812-61),  the  governor  of  Hupeh,  were  ordered  to  take  corrective 
measures.  The  memorial—7  which  they  submitted  in  reply  on  December  24,  1857 
explained  that  there  had  been  no  increase  in  rates,  as  had  been  charged0 
these  rumors  had  had  their  origin  in  the  activities  of  certain  crafty  merchants 
who  had  submitted  a  petition  requesting  that  the  likin  rates  be  doubled  at 
Sha-shih  chen  and  that  the  collection  be  entirely  removed  at  P?ing-shan  pa 

■%  :%•  -fe'H  ,  where  it.  had  been  instituted  to  put  a  stop  to  smuggling.  At 
about  the  same  time  Hu  Lin-i  issued  a  reply  —  to  the  merchants  who 
had  petitioned  for  this  change  L:\   collection  regulations,  in  which  ne 
expressed  some  of  his  fundamental  ideas  concerning  the  likin  and  its  incidence, 
He  pointed  out  tnat  the  collection  of  likin  was  a  measure  of  government  whose 
adoption  the  court  was  absolutely  unable  to  avoid,  and  that  this  fact  was 
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clearly  recognized  by  the  officials  and  the  people.  He  admitted  freely  that 
for  every  cash  collected  in  likin,  the  price  of  goods  rose  by  that  much;  and 
added  that  while  this  meant  increased  prices  for  the  consumers,  it  inflicted 
no  loss  whatever  on  the  merchants 0     He  continued t 

"rasping  measures  of  government  (  \%kk  L  $L   )—'   have  never  been 
esteemed  by  scholars  ^  i*%  %    ),)&/  but  measures  of  military  administra- 
tion are  performed  at  the  mandate  of  countless  living  souls;  military 
provisions  are  raised  at  the  mandate  of  more  than  30,000  regular  troops 
and  "braves"  on  water  and  land «, 59/  When  two  evils  appear,  one  should 
choose  the  lesser;  when  two  benefits  appear,  one  should  choose  the  greater, 
As  compared  with  causing  the  troops  to  starve  and  bringing  ruin  to  the 
territory,  it  is  better  [as  the  lesser  evil]  to  draw  from  the  profits  of 
the  merchants  and  traders,  in  order  to  rescue  the  situation.  Moreover, 
at  the  end  of  the  Itlan  and  Ming  periods  the  taxes  were  increased  for  the 
sake  of  military  provisions;  our  [present]  dynasty  has  affection  for  the 
people,  and  [has  promised]  "never  to  increase  the  levies, "60/  [but, 
instead]  it  takes  a  small  portion  of  the  merchants  *  profits,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  troops.  The  place  where  every  drop  [of  what  is  collected] 
finally  comes  to  rest  is  in  the  increased  price  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people;  to  the  accounts  of  the  merchants  and  traders  there  is,  after  all, 
not  the  slightest  loss0  If  among  the  people  it  is  possible  to  practice 
economy  and  frugality,  then  the  livelihood  of  the  people  also  will  suffer 
no  serious  obstruction.   This  is  the  doctrine  of  likin. 

As  for  that  which  is  consumed  by  base  persons,  and  which  is  prized 
by  lazy  farmers , 61 /  even  if  the  collection  upon  this  were  increased, 
this  would  not  constitute  mistreatment  [of  the  people]  „  0  .  0 


This  passage  does  credit  both  to  HuTs  perception  and  to  his  frankness. 
This  was  a  proclamation  issued  to  the  merchants,  however,  not  to  the  people. 
Hu  was  aware  that  the  merchants  would  make  every  effort  to  transfer  the  likin 
ultimately  to  the  consumers,  by  increasing  the  prices  of  their  goods,,  He 
was  aware  also  that  the  likin  was  collected  chiefly  upon  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  that  its  collection  would  make  existence  more  difficult  for  the 
people.  He  thought,  however,  that  if  they  lived  frugally  it  would  not  be  a 
great  burden  upon  them;  and  he  concluded  that,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
it  would  be  better  to  place  this  burden  upon  the  people  than  to  allow  catas- 
trophe to  be  brought  on  by  the  lack  of  provisions  for  the  troops.   In  practice, 
of  course,  the  merchants  suffered  very  greatly  from  the  imposition  of  irregular 
exactions,  and  from  the  extortion  practiced  by  likin  officials.   It  is  also 
possible  that  the  necessity  of  charging  higher  prices  for  their  goods  cut 
down  the  volume  of  their  business,  and,  therefore,  their  profits.  But  these 
problems  are  outside  of  the  range  of  Hu*s  theory.  For  the  problems  with  which 
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his  theory  deals  it  seems  quite  reasonable,  and  it  is  expressed  with  consider- 
able frankness. 

The  burden  of  the  likin  fell  not  only  upon  the  merchants  and  the  people, 
but  also  upon  the  producers  of  small  and  medium  scale;  and  thus  it  tended  to 
stifle  the  small  handicraft  industry  which  produced  many  of  the  articles 
upon  which  the  likin  was  levied.-—^  It  brought  this  about  in  two  ways,  which 
are  not  unrelated  to  one  another.  In  the  first  place  it  tended  to  raise  the 
prices  of  virtually  all  the  merchandise  on  which  it  was  imposed,  for  the 
merchants  from  whom  it  was  collected  made  every  attempt  to  protect  their 
own  profits  by  shifting  the  tax  to  the  consumers.   The  price  rise  resulting 
from  a  tax  which,  despite  its  theoretical  lightness,  was  sometimes  as  high 
as  20  per  cent——'  would  almost  inevitably  reduce  the  demand  for  such  goods 
as  did  not  come  within  the  class  of  absolute  necessities.   The  economic 
standard  of  living  of  the  Chinese  peasant  is,  even  today,  pitifully  low. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  any  higher  at  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century;  indeed,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  it  may 
even  have  been  lower.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  imposition  of  such  a 
tax  on  articles  of  consumption  would  tend  to  reduce  rapidly  the  effective 
demand  for  them0 

But  the  burden  of  likin  also  was  felt  in  another  way.  The  likin  was 
not  simply  a  transit  tax,  though  it  was  very  often  collected  at  barriers  on 
goods  in  transit.   One  of  the  chief  disadvantages  of  likin  collection,  even 
in  its  early  years,  was  the  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  barriers  and 
offices  by  the  erection  of  new  collection  stations,  either  with  or  without 
authorization o  This  tendency,  despite  repeated  attempts  at  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  such  barriers,  was  present  throughout  the  entire  history  of 
likin.  Writing  many  years  later,  a  well-known  foreign  observer  pointed  out 
that  in  Kwangtung,  which  he  considered  a  fairly  typical  province,  there  were 
six  likin  barriers  on  the  West  River  between  Canton  and  Wuchow—a  distance  of 
about  200  miles  -  ■  ...  each  of  which  payment  was  demanded;  on  the  Grand  Canal 
between  Hangchow  and  Ghinkiang  likin  stations  were  established  at  an  average 
distance  cf  every  ten  miles;  and  in  the  portion  of  Kiangsu  south  of  the 
Yangtze  River  over  250  likin  stations  were  in  operation.™^ 

This  multiplicity  of  barriers  cannot  have  failed  to  increase  the 
prices  of  goods  in  proper': ion  to  the  distance  they  travelled  from  their  place 
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of  production.  As  one  result,  in  many  cases  the  goods  could  not  be  sold 
beyond  a  small  distance  from  the  place  of  their  production,  and  since  the 
quantity  which  could  be  consumed  within  this  area  would  be  severely  limited, 
it  was  not  profitable  to  attempt  to  produce  except  on  a  very  small  scale0 
Since  there  was  no  market  for  the  product  of  large-scale  manufacture,  there- 
fore, the  producer  thus  tended  to  be  deprived  of  stimulus  to  introduce  a 
division  of  labor,  make  technological  improvements,  or  expand  his  plant. 

Another  defense  of  the  likin  was  made  during  the  following  year  by 
Lo  Ping-ehang,  who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  Hunan,  in  a  memorial™  which 
he  submitted  on  June  4,  1858.  This  document  opens  with  a  fairly  extended 
statement  of  the  fiscal  problems  in  Hunan,  and  of  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  meet  them0  Then,  turning  to  the  likin,  Lo  states  that  when  this 
method  was  first  introduced  he  also  had  profound  misgivings  as  to  its 
desirability,  for  he  feared  that  if  it  were  not  administered  properly  it 
would  bring  about  the  harassment  of  the  people.  He  then  advances  his  defense 
of  the  likin. 

But  I  reflected  that  [the  principle  of]  holding  agriculture  in  esteem 
and  holding  commerce  in  disesteem  was  contained  in  the  teachings  of  former 
times e  At  present,  among  the  four  classes  of  people,  the  lot  of  the 
farmers  is  the  hardest,  and  the  gain  which  they  receive  is  the  smallest, 
while  the  taxes  are  all  collected  from  the  [wealth  produced  by]  agricul- 
tural landc  The  merchants  and  traders  embrace  their  riches,  and  carry  on 
transport  and  trade.  Whether  or  not  the  profit  which  they  derive  is 
great,  they  do  not  suffer  the  hardships  of  manual  labor,  and  they  avoid 
the  taxes  which  are  collected.  At  this  juncture,  when  many  events  are 
occurring,  what  objection  could  there  be  to  drawing  a  little  from  their 
excess  [profit],  in  order  to  avoid  the  national  finances? 

Furthermore  the  amount  [which  is  collected  as]  likin  is  very  small e 
[The  price  of]  general  merchandise  rises  and  falls  according  to  the 
"times"  (  6-sf  );  basically  there  is  no  definite  price  [for  this  merchandise] 
When  a  very  small  amount  is  added  to  a  price  which  is  not  fixed,  the 
officials  collect  it  from  the  merchants,  the  merchants  collect  it  from 
the  goods,  and  the  prices  of  the  goods  take  it  from  the  "times*"  If, 
indeed,  the  management  [of  the  collection]  is  satisfactory,  what  reason 
is  there  to  fear  that  [the  collection  of  likin]  "harasses  and  inconven- 
iences" [the  people]? 

Although  Lo  Ping-chang  did  not  explain  in  detail  what  he  meant  by 
the  word  "times"  (shih  9%  ),  it  seems  quite  certain  that  he  was  referring  to 
seasonal  conditions  and  seasonal  fluctuations  of  prices 0     Lo  Yu~tung  has 
discussed  this  point  in  considerable  detail,—'  and  has  argued  that  it 
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reveals  Lo  Ping-chang* s  understanding  of  the  incidence  of  likin  to  have  been 
faulty*  Lo  Yii-tung  points  out  that  the  price  of  goods  is  determined  at  any 
time  by  supply  and  demand;  when  the  price  is  high,  the  merchant,  by  including 
the  tax  in  the  cost  of  his  goods,  can  easily  shift  at  least  a  great  part  of 
it  to  the  consumer;  but  when,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  demand-supply  relation- 
ship, the  price  falls  to  or  below  the  point  of  the  merchant's  cost  the 
merchant  himself  will  have  to  bear  the  tax.  He  then  states  that  the  shih, 
or  seasonal  fluctuation,  may  determine  whether  or  not  the  merchant  will  be 
able  to  shift  the  tax  to  the  consumer;  but  it  certainly  will,  not  bear  the 
cost  of  the  tax  instead  of  the  merchant  or  the  consumer,  as  Lo  Ping-chang 
seemed  to  believe.  Lo  Yii-tung  is  forced  to  conclude  that  Lo  Ping-chang* s 
understanding  of  the  incidence  of  likin  was  less  penetrating  than  that  of 
Hu  Lin-i,  and  his  defense  of  this  tax,  therefore,  less  convincing. 

One  may  question,  however,  whether  Lo  Ping-chang* s  ambiguous  state- 
ment concerning  the  shih  may  not  be  capable  of  another  interpretation. 
Quite  possibly  this  statement  meant  not  that  the  incidence  of  the  tax  would. 
be  borne  by  the  seasonal  fluctuations,  but,  rather,  that  it  would  be  concealed 
by  themo  He  may  well  have  meant  that  since  there  was  no  definite  price  for 
the  goods  to  which  he  was  referring,  and  since  the  prices  were  subject,  in 
any  case,  to  seasonal  fluctuations,  the  tax  could  easily  be  concealed  in 
them;  the  result  would  be  that  the  purchaser  would  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  a  portion  of  the  price  he  paid  actually  was  likin  transferred 
to  him  by  the  merchant.  The  danger  in  this  procedure  obviously  would  be  the 
ease  with  which  it  might  lend  itself  to  abuse o     Lo  Ping-chang  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  this  danger,  and  therefore  to  have  laid  special  stress  on  the 
importance  of  satisfactory  management e   If  one  accepts  this  interpretation, 
he  will  find  little  reason  to  question  Lo  Ping-chang* s  perception;  he  may, 
however,  feel  that  Lo  Ping-chang  has  stated  his  beliefs  with  less  than 
complete  frankness. 

Two  of  tne  most  important  memorials  in  defense  of  the  likin  were 
submitted  during  the  latter  part  of  1864,  some  months  after  the  recovery  of 
Nanking  from  Taiping  control.  The  dating  of  one  of  these  memorials,  which 
was  presented  jointly  by  Mao  Hung-pin,  governor  general  of  Kwangtung  and 
Kwangsi,  and  Kuo  Sung-t*ao,  governor  of  Kwangtung,  raises  complicated 
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67/ 
problems 5  it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  when  it  was  presented. —  It 

is,  however,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  widely  cited  defenses  of  the  likin 

ever  composed.  The  arguments  are  carefully  worked  out  and  elaborately 

developed.   The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  its  structure; 

Introduction?  Summary  of  the  aim  of  the  memorial 
I0  Recent  changes  in  governmental  policies 

A.  In  the  methods  of  employing  troops 

B.  In  the  methods  of  raising  revenue 

II o  Measures  for  raising  provisions  during  the  Taiping  period. 
Ao  The  "solicitation  of  contributions" 
Bo  The  collection  of  likin 

1.  Historical  precedents 

a.  In  the  Chou  period 

b.  In  the  Han  period  and  later 

2.  Its  advantages 

a.  It  is  not  hampered  by  regulations 

b.  It  is  not  impeded  by  formal  rules 

3.  Refutation  of  the  following  charges  against  it 

a.  It  harms  the  merchants 

b.  It  harasses  the  people 

c.  It  encourages  "squeeze" 

do   Large  sums  are  consumed  in  paying  the  salaries  of 

likin  officials 
e.   It  is  incompatible  with  the  ideal  of  "nurturing  the 

people" 

4.  Its  merits 

a.  The  amount  collected  is  small 

b.  The  method  of  collection  is  just 
ce   Its  operation  is  simple 

d.  The  collection  is  made  by  those  who  are  themselves 
familiar  with  local  conditions  and  personalities 

5c  The  harm  which  results  from  irresponsible  discussion  of 
proposals  for  abolition 
IIIo   The  use  of  the  term  "profit"  as  an  epithet  of  opprobrium 

v  lusions  Request  that  even  discussion  regarding  the  abolition  of 
likin  be  postponed. 

One  cannot  deny  that  this  defense  of  the  likin  is  comprehensive.   The 
GhJing-shih  kao  seems  to  attribute  the  retention  of  the  likin  after  the  recovery 
of  Nanking  solely  to  this  document.   It  writes s  "At  this  time  Chin-ling  was 
recovered,  and  proposals  to  abolish  the  likin  arose.   [Kuo]  Sung-t*ao  stated 
detail  its  benefits  and  evils  in  [a  memorial  of]  more  than  1,000  [ charac- 
ters] o   The  matter,  thereupon,  was  given  up."— *  Though  this  is  probably  an 
■>  '  :  Lmplification,  the  influence  of  this  memorial  was  undoubtedly  very 
Lderable. 
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But,  after  all,  what  has  it  proved?  A  reading  of  the  complete  text 
may  convince  one  that,  in  theory,  the  likin  was  lighter  than  the  commercial 
taxes  which  had  been  imposed  in  former  periods,   There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  likin  had  been  effectively  administered  in  accordance  with  this 
theory,  it  probably  would  not  have  been  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  merchants. 
We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  there  was  a  wide  separation  between 
theory  and  practice .  One  also  cannot  avoid  reservations  about  the  elaborate 
defense  of  the  likin  on  the  grounds  of  its  flexibility.  While  Mao  and  Kuo 
praise  this  characteristic  highly,  others  will  charge,  with  a.  good  deal  of 
justification,  that  this  flexibility  was  also  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses  of 
the  system,  and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  court *s  attempts  to 
regularize  the  likin  and  eradicate  abuses  in  its  administration e 

The  other  of  these  two  memorials  can  be  dated  with  fair  certainty „ 

69/ 
It  is  the  memorial—  which  Kuan-wen,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  general 

of  Hunan  and  Hupeh,  submitted  in  response  to  a  dispatch  (  *%■  %ty\     )   which  he 

70  ' 
had  received  on  August  20,  1864.  The  edict-'— /  issued  in  reply  appeared  on 

September  25,  1864.   The  memorial  itself,  therefore,  was  submitted  at  some 
time  between  these  two  dates.   It  contains  a  clear  and  forceful  statement  of 
the  financial  needs  with  which  the  Chfing  government  was  still  confronted 0 
Kuan-wen  points  out  that  even  while  the  likin  was  in  operation  the  deficits 
reached  enormous  figures,  and  he  asks  how  these  deficits  could  be  paid  off 
if  tne  likin  were  removed.   He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
regions,  which  were  not  yet  tranquilized,  there  was  the  necessity  of  continuing 
operations.  He  mentions  the  expenditures  arising  from  the  demobilization  of 
troops,  and  discusses  in  considerable  detail  the  reconstruction  needs  in 
various  provinces,  which  the  traditional  revenue  system  would  be  incapable 
of  supplying  even  if  it  were  operating  normally.   He  offers  a  brief  and 
somewhat  perfunctory  theoretical  defense  of  the  likin,  which  contains  nothing 
new.   He  admits  tnat  upon  completion  of  military  operations  it  will  be  appro- 
priate to  abolish  the  likin  in  certain  comparatively  barren  and  unproductive 
provinces.   He  urges,  however,  that  it  be  retained  in  Kiangsi,  Anhwei,  Kiangsu, 
Chekiang,  Fukien,  Hunan,  Hupeh,  Szechwan,  and  Kwangtung;  he  believes  that  in 
these  provinces,  "even  after  military  operations  have  been  completed,  it  will 
only  be  appropriate  strictly  to  prohibit  burdensome  levies ;  it  will  be 
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absolutely  impossible  to  propose  abolition  immediately,  lest  [matters  of] 
reconstruction  suffer  many  embarrassments  [for  lack  of  funds],"  He  urges 
that  the  collections  be  continued  in  these  regions  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  to  five  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kuan-wen* s  forthright  statement  of  these 
facts  impressed  the  court,  for  the  edict  in  reply,  which  was  issued  on 
September  25,  1864,  granted  permission  for  him  to  continue  the  collection  at 
strategic  points  which  he  should  select  in  the  provinces  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion (Hunan  and  Hupeh),  and  indicated  that  permission  had  already  been  granted 
for  the  continuation  of  the  collection  in  certain  regions  of  Kiangsu. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  most  eloquent  and  effective  advocate  of 
the  extension  of  likin  throughout  China  was  Sheng-pao;  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive defenders  of  likin,  when  the  question  of  its  abolition  arose,  was  Kuan- 
wen.   It  is  interesting  that  both  these  men  were  Manchus,  and  both  were 
military  leaders.   It  is  not  surprising  that  when  they  saw  in  the  likin  an 
effective  aid  in  preserving  the  Manchu  dynasty,  they  should  have  been  some- 
what callous  to  its  unhappy  effects  upon  the  economic  life  of  the  Chinese 
people.   It  is  easy  to  push  this  point  too  far,  of  course.  Lei  I-hsien, 
Lo  Ping-chang,  Hu  Lin-i,  and  Kuo  Sung-tTao  all  defended  the  likin.   Tseng 

Kuo-fan  received  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  it,  and  was  very  active  in 

71/ 

establishing  new  collection  stations  in  Kiangsia —  All  these  leaders  were 

loyal  to  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  only  the  most  radical  critic  would  question 
their  patriotism.  The  most  important  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  likin, 
furthermore,  was  made  by  Ch?uan-chf ing,  who  himself  was  a  Manchu.   It  would 
be  injudicious  to  regard  the  likin  simply  as  an  imperialistic  device  by 
which  the  Manchus  maintained  their  hold  on  the  Chinese  empire;  the  situation 
is  far  too  complex  to  lend  itself  to  such  oversimplification. 

It  seems  that  these  defenses  of  the  likin,  which  were  supported,  of 
course,  by  pressing  needs  for  funds  for  many  purposes,  and  by  the  vested 
interests  of  a  well-entrenched  system,  effectively  halted  the  trend  toward 
abolition.   This  trend  had  set  in  after  the  recovery  of  Nanking;  if  abolition 

was  to  come j,  it  should  have  come  in  the  months  which  followed  that  victory. 

72/ 

A  memorial-— '  submitted  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  over  four  years  later 

(Kuan-wen,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  recommended  that  the  collection  be 
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continued  for  three  to  five  years)  shows  that  even  then  that  Ministry  was  not 
seriously  contemplating  the  abolition  of  likin  at  any  time  in  the  near  future. 
Although  the  date  of  this  memorial  lies  outside  the  period  with  which  this 
study  is  primarily  concerned ,  a  few  excerpts  from  this  document  may  be  quoted : 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  central  plains  and  in  the  various  provinces  of 
the  ./outheast,  the  ravaging  by  the  troops  has  only  recently  been  quelled; 
the  vitality  [of  the  people]  has  not  yet  been  recovered.   Of  the  [land 
and]  capitation  tax,  and  of  the  tribute  [collections],  only  about  five 
or  six  parts  in  ten  are  being  received.  With  regard  to  the  revenues  from 
the  salt  administration  and  from  the  customs,  while  the  income  from  the 
foreign  customs  and  from  the  likin  [collected]  on  salt  is  flourishing, 
that  which  is  being  produced  by  the  regular  imposts  and  the  permanent 
taxes  [such  as  the  "regular"  customs  and  the  traditional  collection  on 
salt]  is  very  little. 

The  Ministry  then  lists  some  of  the  urgent  needs  for  funds.   It  also  states 
was  preparing  an  appropriation  for  the  "Westward  Expedition" 

against  the  Mohammedans  it  received  reports  that  the  likin  revenue  derived 

73/ 
from  the  southeast  had  declined  very  considerably.— /  It  continues? 

We  must  [therefore]  request  that  orders  be  issued  to  the  governors 
general  and  governors  of  the  various  provinces  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  expend  genuine  effort  toward  putting  the  likin  [collections]  in 
order,  but  that  they  should  not  seek  for  vain  commendation  by  generally 
reducing  or  abolishing  [the  collection  of  likin]. 

The  edict  which  was  issued  in  reply  approved  these  proposals.   From 
time  to  time  various  features  of  the  likin  system  were  reorganized,  barriers 
were  consolidated  or  abolished,  and  dishonest  officials  were  removed.  Although 
from  the  beginning  the  likin  had  been  regarded  as  a  temporary  measure  of  ex- 
pediency, in  actual  practice  it  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  indispensable 
form  of  revenue  collection,  and  no  serious  attempts  at  complete  abolition  were 
ma.de  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  Ch?ing  period. 


3 .   The  Establishment  of  Periodic  Reporting 

When  the  likin  collection  was  begun,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  prepared 
no  regulations  to  guide  the  reporting  of  funds  received  and  disbursed.   In 
discussing  Sheng-pao*s  first  memorial  on  the  likin,  it  merely  recommended  that 
"all  the  funds  which  are  collected  should  be  forwarded  for  the  supplying  of 
military  provisions,  and  it  should  not  be  permitted  for  local  [authorities] 
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Ikl 

to  appropriate  funds  on  their  own  authority  ....  " —  No  reports  seem  to 

have  been  made  by  any  province  during  the  first  years  of  the  collection;  and 

many  of  the  reports  even  for  later  years  were  compiled  long  after  the  years 

75/ 

to  which  they  have  reference.—  After  each  province  had  set  up  its  own  system, 

and  had  developed  its  own  methods  of  handling  the  funds,  it  proved  extremely 
difficult  to  introduce  control  by  the  central  administration,  and  such  control 
as  was  attained  proved  far  less  than  totally  effective. 

The  question  of  periodic  reports  seems  first  to  have  been  seriously 
onsidered  in  1857,  when  Sheng-pao  requested  the  extension  of  likin  to  all 
the  provinces.   In  discussing  Sheng-pao fs  memorial,  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
complained  that  it  had  never  received  reports  regarding  the  likin  funds  which 
had  been  collected  and  used  in  the  Liangklang  and  Lianghu  provinces;  it 
stated  its  belief  that  it  was  bad  administrative  practice  for  the  provinces 
to  request  remission  of  the  regular  taxes  and  simply  to  rely  upon  the  likin, 
for  which  there  was  no  fixed  quota.   It  recommended,  therefore,  that  "the 
governors  general  and  governors  concerned  be  made  responsible  for  [making] 
a  quarterly  report  to  [this]  Ministry,  in  which  they  shall  state  the  actual 
amounts  collected  and  used,  to  serve  as  evidence  for  examination."-—"  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  provinces  made  very  little  effort  to  comply  with  these 
Instructions,   The  officials  who  had  control  over  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  likin  funds,  occupied  as  they  were  by  military  affairs  of  pressing 
urgency,  apparently  paid  little  heed  to  the  recommendation.   According  to  what 

is  known  at  present,  it  seems  that  the  only  province  which  complied  with  this 

77/ 
order  for  quarterly  reports  was  Kwangtung;— '  and  even  that  province  submitted 

78/ 
no  reports  before  1861.—  Shensi  compiled  a  report  in  the  second  moon  of  the 

tenth  year  of  Hsien-feng  February  22-March  21,  I860);  but  it  was  an  annual 

7°  ' 
report,  and  thus  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  instructions.—' 

80/ 
It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  an  edict —  issued  on  April  30,  185 ?, 

in  reply  to  a  memorial  of  a  censor,  Chiang  Chih-chang,  ordered  the  compilation 

and  forwarding  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  lists  containing  the  names  and 

positions  of  persons  engaged  in  the  collection  of  likin.   There  is  available 

no  information  which  would  show  how  comprehensive  was  the  response  to  this 

order;  the  absence  of  such  information  leads  one  to  believe  that  compliance 
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with  it  was  slights 

81  / 

An  edict—  issued  on  August  13,  1859,  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry 

of  Finance,  stated  that  most  of  the  commissaries  had  failed  to  comply  with 
previous  orders  regarding  reporting,  or  had  complied  only  in  part.   It  ordered, 
therefore,  that  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  sixth  moon  of  the  current  year, 
a  report  should  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  every  sixth  and  every  twelfth  moon; 
and  that  reports  for  all  previous  periods  should  be  submitted  by  the  end  of 
the  current  year.   The  edict  stated  that,  aside  from  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  land  and  capitation  tax,  the  most  important  were  those  derived  from 
"contributions"  and  from  the  likin,  but  that  the  reporting  of  the  uses  to 
which  these  funds  were  put  had  been  completely  inadequate.  Therefore,  it 
ordered,  in  addition  to  including  these  categories  in  the  regular  reports  of 
expenditures  for  military  needs,  special  reports  for  every  half  year  on  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  funds  from  these  two  sources  of  revenue  were 
to  be  compiled  and  submitted  together  with  the  regular  reports .   Severe 
punishment  was  ordered  for  any  who  still  failed  to  comply.   It  seems,  however, 
that  this  edict  was  no  more  successful  than  the  earlier  orders  had  been* 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  this  chapter  to  a  memorial  which 
was  submitted  by  a  censor,  Kao  Shih-lien,  and  was  referred  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  on  August  14,  1860.—^  Kao  asked  that  the  regulations  under  which  the 
likin  was  collected  be  clearly  defined,  "so  that  with  regard  to  how  the  collec- 
tion should  be  made,  and  how  it  should  be  reported  and  forwarded,  there  would 
definitely  exist  limitations  which  could  be  observed  and  sums  which  could  be 
audited."  He  also  urged  that  the  "governors  general  and  governors  concerned 
should  be  made  responsible  for  preparing  a  detailed  quarterly  account  and 
for  reporting  to  the  Ministry  [of  Finance]  how  many  offices  have  been  set  up 
in  each  province,  how  much  duty  has  been  collected,  and  how  much  is  to  be 
reported  as  disbursements,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  audit  [the  funds]." 
When  the  Ministry  of  Finance  discussed  this  memorial,  it  merely  described  the 
three  Kinds  of  likin  being  collected,  and  recommended  the  inspection  of  likin 
collections  and  the  punishment  of  those  found  guilty  of  abuses.   It  had  no 
proposals  to  make,  but  merely  repeated  its  recommendation  regarding  quarterly 
reports o 
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On  January  18,  1861,  a  lengthy  memorial—'  presented  by  Hsiieh  Huan  £'j>*^ 

(1815-80),  p-overnor  of  Kiangsu,, was  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Hsiieh 

stated  that,  owing  to  the  new, customs  regulations  which  had  been  put  into  effect 

by  the  signing  of  the  Treaties  of  Tientsin—'  and  the  Peking  Conventions, 

ac  / 
revenues  available  for  supplying  military  provisions  had  greatly  decreased.—' 

He  presented  several  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  In  the  first  place, 

prior  to  the  signing  of  these  treaties  trade  with  foreign  countries  had  been 

conducted  exclusively  at  five  ports.   The  ports  to  which  he  referred,  of 

course,  were  those  which  had  been  opened  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking.  The 

Treaties  of  Tientsin  had  opened  an  additional  five,  and  had  laid  the  basis  for 

the  opening  of  several  more.   Hsiieh  continued; 

Throughout  the  various  provinces  along  the  sea  and  along  the  [Yangtze] 
River,  there  is  scarcely  any  place  to  which  [the  foreign  traders]  do  not 
go;  but  of  foreign  goods  which  every  year  are  consumed  in  China,  there  is 
only  this  [limited]  amount.  Once  these  goods  are  distributed  among  the 
various  ports,  the  revenue  from  the  customs  at  Shanghai  immediately  falls 
short,  [of  its  normal  amount];  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
circumstances, 

Hsiieh  did  not  give  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  quantity  of 
foreign  goods  annually  imported  into  China  could  not  grow  in  such  a  way  as  to 
compensate,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  diversion  of  some  of  those  goods  from 
Shanghai.   He  then  pointed  out  that  four-tenths  of  the  customs  revenue 
collected  was  to  be  turned  over  immediately  to  England  and  France  as  payment 
on  indemnity  obligations.   Since  all  the  funds  collected  in  the  last  quarter 
of  i860  had  already  been  appropriated  for  military  provisions,  there  were  no 

funds  out  of  which  the  current  installment  of  indemnity  obligations  could  be 

86/ 
met.—  He  continued  with  other  arguments  which  are  interesting  in  that  they 

show  the  reaction  of  a  rather  important  Chinese  official  to  the  new  treaty 

settlement,  and  to  the  provision  included  therein  for  the  collection  of 

transit  duties: 

Now  that  permission  has  been  granted  for  the  foreign  merchants  to  go 
direct! y   into  the  interior,  they  will  surely  trade  in  whatever  kinds  of 
goods  they  wish;  aside  from  paying,  according  to  [the  new]  regulations, 
a  tax  of  2.5  taels  on  goods  valued  at  100  taels  whenever  they  enter  or 
leave  the  interior,  [they  have  nothing  else  to  pay];  regardless  of 
whether  the  road  travelled  is  long  or  short,  they  need  to  pay  this  tax 
only  once;  still  less  is  it  possible  in  addition  to  levy  likin  on  foreign 
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mer chant s»  The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  new  [transit]  duty  which 
has  been  added  [in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  signed 
at  Tientsin]  is  small;  while  the  reduction  in  revenue  derived  from  the 
likin  [which  we  are  no  longer  permitted  to  collect  when  the  foreign  merchants 
have  chosen  to  pay  the  transit  tax]  is  very  great. 

Hsiieh  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
still  pay  both  the  customs  duty  and  the  likin„  He  predicted  that  the  Chinese 
merchants  would  attempt  to  trade  under  foreign  protection  in  order  to  avoid 
paying  the  likin,  and  that  the  foreign  merchants  would  seek  to  derive  profits 
from  running  goods  for  Chinese  merchants.   He  predicted  also  that  once  the 
foreign  and  Chinese  merchants  had  entered  into  such  collusion,  the  combina- 
tion would  be  very  difficult  to  break;  he  foresaw  that  this  situation  would 
constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  the  collection  of  likin  revenue* 

The  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  its  discussion  of  this  memorial,  affirmed 
its  belief  that  Hsueh  had  made  an  accurate  statement  of  actual  conditions;  but 
it  pointed  out  that  he  had  offered  no  practical  suggestions  for  dealing  with 
these  problems.   It  continued? 

With  regard  to  this  matter  of  likin  collections,  we,  your  Ministers, 
1 -silently  observe  that  for  merchants  and  traders  to  smuggle  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  constantly  present;  and  as  regards  embezzlement  by  the  officials 
of  [collection]  offices,  it  also  is  difficult  to  guarantee  that  this 
absolutely  does  not  exist.   Therefore,  in  guarding  against  abuses,  it  is 
necessary  to  forestall  them  in  every  way  possible;  in  drawing  up  laws,  it 
is  even  more  necessary  that  they  be  strict e      In  general,  [the  responsibility 
for  effective  administration]  rests  entirely  upon  the  chief  officials1 
rectifying  their  persons  and  directing  their  subordinates  in  managing 
[the  affairs]  conscientiously* 

The  Ministry,  therefore,  drew  up  and  submitted  a  set  of  detailed 
regulations.   These  regulations  are  interesting,  for  they  represent  an  elaborate 
attempt  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  regularize  the  collection  of  likin  and 
bring  it  under  central  administrative  control.  Since  their  style  is  extremely 
verbose,  it  seems  appropriate  to  give  here  only  a  brief  summary; 

1,  The  determination  of  time  periods  in  which  reports  are  to  be  compiled 
at  "the  various  administrative  levels. 

2.  The  necessity  for  provinces  to  make  their  collection  schedules  uniform, 

3*   Procedures  to  be  followed  in  collecting  likin  in  the  markets  from 
resident  merchants* 


4.  Procedures  to  be  followed  in  collecting  likin  at  barriers  from  itinerant 
merchants. 

5.  Procedures  to  be  followed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 

6.  On  the  abuses  committed  by  likin  officials  and  by  those  who  pretend  to 
have  the  -  ithority  of  such  officials. 

7.  On  the  inadequacy  of  the  likin  reports  which  have  been  received;  dates 
are  set  for  the  compiling  of  reports  of  likin  collected  and  used  in 
previous  years;  orders  regarding  subsequent  quarterly  reports  are  re- 
affirmed, 

8.  On  the  likin  collected,  on  opium  and  salt,  which  is  to  be  kept  separate 
from  the  likin  collected  on  merchandise. 

The  provinces,  however,  complied  with  these  regulations  no  more  fully 
than  they  had  with  those  issued  earlier.  Conditions  were  still  very  disturbed; 
most  of  the  provinces  had  set  up  collection  machinery  which  was  working  im- 
perfectly, perhaps,  but  was  producing  revenues*  Some  provinces  attempted 
to  comply  with  one  or  two  sections;  none  attempted  to  fol  w  all  of  the 
instructions,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  very  serious 
effort  was  made  to  compel  them  to  do  so.   Lo  Yu-tung,  after  pointing  out 
that  these  regulations  in  actuality  amounted  to  a  scrap  of  paper,  summarizes 
their  importance  thus : 

The  [attempts  of  the]  Ministry  of  Finance  to  establish  likin  regula- 
tions for  the  entire  country  began  with  this  [attempt]  and  also  ended 
with  it.   Hereafter,  therefore,  the  program  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
with  regard  to  the  likin  collection  matters  of  the  various  provinces  was 
limited  to  the  negative  function  of  eliminating  abuses,  and  was  without 
constructive  measures  of  a  positive  nature. 87/ 

Although  elsewhere  in  this  study  the  discussion  has  not  been  carried 

beyond  1864,  in  the  reporting  of  likin  revenues  the  first  period  really  ends 

88/' 
with  1868.   An  edict™7  issued  on  November  28  of  that  year  ordered  that  "a 

report  shall  be  made  in  a  memorial  twice  every  year  according  to  the  pattern 

of  the  forms  used  for  the  reporting  of  likin  [collected]  on  salt  [produced] 

in  t,he  Liang-Huai  district,  in  order  to  effect  simplicity."  This  order  was 

repeated  in  another  edict—'  issued  on  March  17,  1869;  and  Ma  Hsin-i  }£$   ;pf#Q 

(1821-70),  who  late  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  appointed  governor  general 

of  the  Liang kiang  provinces,  was  ordered  to  transcribe  the  form  to  be  used, 

and  to  forward  copies  to  all  the  provinces,  so  that  they  might  adopt  it  in 

making  their  reports.   Perhaps  the  general  improvement  in  conditions  after 

the  suppression  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion  was  one  factor  which  led  the 
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provinces  to  comply  with  this  order*  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  provinces  were 
in  possession  of  actual  forms  which  they  could  use  as  models  was  another.  But, 
whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  the  year  1869  marked  the  opening  of  a  new 
era  in  the  reporting  of  likin  revenues;  for,  beginning  in  that  year,  the 
provinces  undertook  to  follow  a  unified  system  of  reporting,  and  certain  of 
those  provinces  which  had  hitherto  failed  to  submit  reports  began  to  do  so. 

By  the  end  of  the  Ttung  ehih  period  reports  were  being  received  from  at  least 

90/ 
seventeen  provinces,  and  reports  from  several  others  arrived  in  later  years ,—J 

Among  the  reports  surviving  at  the  present  time,  none  have  been  found  from 

Yunnan  and  Kweichow;  there  is  evidence,  however,  that  some  reports  were  sub- 

91/ 
mitted  by  Yunnan*— ' 


k*     Early  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  what  funds  were  received  and  to  what  uses 

they  were  assigned „  The  basic  materials  in  studying  these  problems  are  the 

92/ 
periodic  likin  reports  submitted  by  the  various  provinces,™  Though  no 

attempt  will  be  made  to  present  here  any  of  the  detailed  information  which 

Lo  Yii-tung  has  collected,  it  seems  appropriate  to  add  a  few  words  regarding 

93/ 
the  total  amounts  of  likin  reported  and  disbursed*—^  From  1869  on,  fairly 

complete  fig-ares  are  available,  which  show  what  funds  were  reported,  and  what 

use  was  made  of  them  by  the  central  and  provincial  governments.   Information 

for  the  years  prior  to  1869,  however,  is  very  incomplete.   During  the 

Hsien-feng  and  early  T?ung~chih  periods  many  provinces  merely  included  their 

Likin  receipts  and  disbursements  in  general  reports  on  the  supplying  of 

military  needs,—'  and  Lo  has  made  no  attempt  to  extract  information  on  early 

likin  collections  from  these  military  reports.   Indeed,  he  gives  us  no  reason 

to  believe  that  in  these  documents  the  likin  funds  were  recorded  and  reported 

separately  from  other  categories  of  revenue.   He  has,  however,  compiled  such 

information  as  he  was  able  to  obtain  regarding  receipts  and  disbursements 

from  surviving  likin  documents j  and  he  has  presented  such  information  as 

relates  to  the  years  prior  to  1869  in  several  tables,  of  which  it  seems 

95/ 
fitting  to  reproduce  in  translation  at  xeast  the  first  (Table  II).— J 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  Lo  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  total 

96/ 
revenue  received  from  the  likin  tax  in  1868.— f    He  has  shown  that  in  that 
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TABLE  II 

TOTALS   FOR  LIKIM  RECEIPTS  REPORTED  1853-68^' 
(in  silver  taels) 

Provinces     1853  1854  1855  1856  1857  1858  1859  I860  1861 

Fukien  8,714  14,098  52,102     160,717     240,092  269,268  528,953       797,26-       871,384 

Honan  —  —  —  —  —  60,400  121,149         91,743         51,567 

Shensi  —  —  —  —  —  —  283,559 

Shansi  —  —  —  —  —  —  —           177, 823       161,741 

Shantung  —  —  —  —  —  —  —             40,170         33,831 

Kwangtung  —  ■ —  —  —  —  —  —                 —           436,659 

Kwangsi 

Chekiang 

Kiangsi 


Totals         8,714         14,098       52,102     160,717     240,092     329,668     933,661  1,107,005  1,555,182 


Provinces  1862  1863  1864  1865  1866  1867  1868 

Fukien  1,288,507  1,299,195  1,115,229  2,024,401  2,163,645  1,907,034  2,120,20 

Honan  48,805  34,939  55,673  57,388  46,888  50,832  70,64 

Shensi  —  —  —  —  —  202,942  204,66 

Shansi  157,148  153,354  145,991  183,631  151,958  123,158  131,11 

Shantung  57,283  67,966  145,350  127,764  158,650  103,927  97,11 

Kwangtung  436,659  —  —  —  —  —  --    ' 

Kwangsi  520,892  647,977b  775,062  608,114  614,246  778,45' 

Chekiang  —  —  1,371,360°  2,057,040°  2,057,040°  2,057,040°  2,057,04' 

Kiangsi  —  --  —  —  --  1,398,33 


Totals         1,988,402       2,076,346       3,481,580       5,225,286       5,186,295       5,059,179       6,857, 5ft 
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year  the  revenue  reported  from  eight  provinces  amounted  to  almost  7,000,000 
taexs,  and  that  this  number  of  provinces  represented  one  less  than  one-half 
of  the  eighteen  interior  provinces  of  China.  However,  he  points  out  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  figure  constituted  somewhat  less  than 
half  of  the  total  receipts;  for,  among  these  eight  provinces  for  which  figures 
are  available,  there  are  included  only  three  (Chekiang,  Kiangsi,  and  Fukien) 
which  were,  from  the  standpoint  of  likin  receipts,  of  primary  importance 
(i.e.,  whose  annual  receipts  were  over  1,000,000  taels);  while  of  those  of 
secondary  importance  (i.e.,  whose  annual  receipts  were  between  400,000  and 

1,000,000  taels)  there  is  only  a  single  province  (Kwangsi),   Judging  from  the 

98/ 
basis  of  the  statistics  of  the  following  few  years,-—  of  the  ten  provinces 

for  which  figures  for  1868  are  not  available,  four  (Kiangsu,  Hupeh,  Hunan,  and 
Kwangtung y-^   were  among  those  of  first  rank*  Two  more,  Szechwan  and  Anhwei, 
were  among  those  of  the  second  rank.  The  other  four  provinces  which  are  not 
included  (Yunnan,- — Kweichow,  Kansu,  and  Chihli)  may  be  considered  to  balance 
the  four  which  were  included  (Honan,  Shensi,  Shansi,  and  Shantung);  these 
eight  provinces  may  be  considered  those  of  ter.iary  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  likin  revenues  (i.e.,  those  whose  annual  likin  receipts  were  less 
than  400,000  taels  a  year).   It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  receipts 
from  the  ten  provinces  which  are  not  included  would  be  one  or  two  million 
taels  greater  than  the  total  for  the  eight  provinces  for  which  figures  are 
available.  Since  the  figures  available  indicate  that  this  total  approached 
7,000,000  taels,  Lo  estimates  that  the  revenue  from  the  ten  provinces  which 
are  not  included  would  perhaps  run  to  between  eight  and  nine  million  taels. 
On  the  basis  of  this,  he  infers  that  the  total  revenue  received  from  the  likin 
in  1868  was  some  15,000,000  taels;  and  he  adds  that  if  the  receipts  from 
Fengtien  and  Kirin  (the  two  northeastern  provinces  into  which  the  likin  had 
been  Introduced;  were  added,  the  total  would  be  something  over  15,500,000  taels, 

Lo  has  given  us  a  still  more  general  estimate  of  the  receipts  from 
likin  during  the  period  between  its  introduction  late  in  1853  and  the  recovery 
of  Nanking  in  July  1.864— a  period  of  a  little  more  than  ten  years*- —  Since 
there  are  few  dependable  figures  for  these  years,  only  the  broadest  possible 
estimate  can  be  made*,  He  estimates  that  the  average  amount  received  annually 
in  these  years  was  some  10,000,000  taels;  it  was,  of  course,  considerably  less 
before  1857,  and  was  probably  somewhat  more  after  I860.   In  any  case,  he 
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estimates  that  the  total  for  these  years  was  some  100,000,000  taels,  by  far 
the  greater  part— perhaps  virtually  all— of  which  was  assigned  to  the  meeting 
of  military  needs. 

It  would  probably  be  futile  to  attempt  a  detailed  discussion  of  dis- 
bursements of  likin  funds  in  China  as  a  whole.  Several  times  in  this  study  we 
have  found  that  a  subject  could  be  pursued  with  profit  only  if  the  provinces 
were  treated  separately;  and  the  problem  of  likin  disbursements  is  another 
such  subject.  The  only  detailed  and  comprehensive  published  source  is  the 
work  of  Lo  Yu-tung.  On  the  basis  of  available  materials,  Lo  has  compiled  a 

summary  table,  showing  by   years  the  likin  disbursements  for  each  of  the  nine 

102/ 

provinces  for  which  information  is  available  fcr  the  years  before  1869,°" — 

and  among  the  tables  which  follow  he  has  given  analytic  tables  for  disbursements 
in  each  of  the  provinces. 

Because  the  available  figures  for  the  first  period  of  likin  receipts 
and  disbursements  are  very  incomplete,  any  conclusions  which  are  drawn  must 
be  largely  generalizations  based  upon  samples.  Since  Lo's  conclusions,  how- 
ever, are  based  on  an  exhaustive  examination  of  extensive,  unpublished, 
primary  sources  and  since  he  presents  elaborate  statistical  justification  for 
his  deductions,  it  seems  reasonable  to  accept  his  conclusions  as  dependable. 
A  few  of  these  conclusions  are  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  provinces  of  the  first  rank  (i.e.,  those  whose  annual  likin 
disbursements  exceeded  1,000,000  taels)  are  Pukien,  Chekiang,  and  Kiangsie 
The  figures  for  Fukien  comprise  the  only  provincial  series  in  which  figures 
are  available  for  every  year.   In  discussing  these  statistics  Lo  points  out 
that  in  Fukien  all  the  disbursements,  of  funds,  from  the  introducticn  of 
likin  through  1858,  were  applied  to  the  meeting  of  military  expenditures; 
beginning  in  1859  the  proportion  devoted  to  military  expenditures  decreased 
slightly,  and  amounted  to  some  90  per  cent  of  the  total  disbursements;  and 
beginning  In  1866,  after  the  Taiping  Rebellion  had  been  suppressed,  the  pro- 
portion devoted  to  this  purpose  continued  to  decrease,  and  equalled  only  some 
45  per  cent  of  the  total.  He  adds  that  the  proportion  devoted  to  national 
administrative  expenses  came  to  occupy  slightly  over  30  per  cent  during  these 
years,  and  that  provincial  administrative  expenses  took  the  remainder,  some 


25  per  cent.—' 
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In  the  case  of  Chekiang  there  exists  a  single  report  for  the  period 

from  the  fourth  moon  of  the  third  year  of  TTung-chih  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 

year  (May  6-June  3,  1864  to  January  28,  1873),  a  period  of  eight  years  and 

eight  months.   Because  this  period  begins  rather  late,  the  report  for  it 

reflects  the  use  of  funds  chiefly  in  the  years  following  the  Taiping  Rebellion. 

This  report  indicates  that,  for  these  years  as  a  whole,  the  disbursements  for 

military  expenses  occupied  some  60  per  cent  of  the  total;  some  30  per  cent 

went  for  national  governmental  expenses,  and  the  remainder  for  provincial 
104/ 


governmental  expenses. 

The  third  province  whose  reported,  disbursements  exceeded  1,000,000 
taels  by  1868  is  Kiangsi,  whose  reports  begin  in  that  year.  The  report  for 
1868  records  disbursements  of  1,398,352  taels,  of  which  some  59  per  cent  was 

devoted  to  military  expenses,  38  per  cent  to  national  governmental  expenses, 

105/ 
and  the  remaining  3  per  cent  to  provincial  governmental  expenditures.—^ 

In  two  provinces  (Shensi  and  Kwangsi)  the  reported  likin  disbursements 
of  this  period  exceeded  400,000  taels  but  were  less  than  1,000,000  taels*   For 
Shensi  reports  were  discovered  for  only  1859  and  1868.   In  the  former  year  the 
entire  sum  of  305,209  taels  was  forwarded  to  the  provincial  treasury;  in  1868 
the  disbursements  totaled  429,685  taels,  of  which  80  per  cent  was  forwarded 
to  the  provincial  treasury,  and  the  remainder  went  for  "official  purchases."—— 
Figures  for  Kwangsi,  which  begin  with  1863,  range  between  500,000  and  800,000 
taels  per  year.  Aside  from  40,000  to  50,000  taels,  which  were  used  for  likin 
office  expenses,  the  uses  to  which  the  remaining  disbursements  were  put  are 
unknown,  and  are  listed  merely  as  "disbursements  for  various  purposes."- — 

As  we  have  seen,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  funds  reported  as 
raised  by  the  collection  of  likin  and  disbursed  during  the  late  1850*s  and  the 
early  1860Ts  may  have  averaged  some  10,000,000  taels  a  year,  and  that  this  sum 
rose  to  some  15,000,000  taels  by  1868.  While  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
determining  exactly  what  proportion  of  the  funds,  prior  to  the  recovery  of 

Nanking,  was  devoted  to  military  expenses,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  the 

108/ 
proportion  was  very  great. '  We  have  seen  also  that  in  Fukien--the  only 

province  for  which  statistics  of  likin  funds  disbursed  during  the  years  of  the 

Rebellion  are  at  all  adequate — the  disbursements  for  military  expenses  averaged 

between  90  and  100  per  cent.   But  what  was  the  importance  of  9,000,000  taels  in, 
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say,  1861?  And  if  the  likin' s  total  contribution  to  victory  is  estimated  at 

100,000,000  taels,  how  important  was  this  contribution?  Until  much  more 

work  has  been  done  on  the  problems  of  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  Taiping 

Rebellion,  it  will  be  impossible  to  answer  these  questions  in  detail.  At 

present  it  is  possible  to  estimate  this  cost  only  in  a  very  general  manner. 

A  Japanese  author  has  appraised  the  military  costs  of  suppressing  the 

109/ 
Taiping  Rebellion  at  between  two  and  three  hundred  million  taels.- — l    The 

Draft  History  of  the  Ch'ing  period  estimates  it,  in  a  rather  broad  generality, 
as  "not  less  than  several  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  [taels]."- —  The 
same  history,  howeve^,  gives  some  valuable,  if  incomplete,  specific  informa- 
tion on  this  matter ,^~^   On  the  basis  of  this  information,  a  very  rough 
minimum  estimate  of  these  recorded  expenditures  has  been  compiled.—-'  This 
estimate,  which  does  not  include  expenditures  which  are  mentioned,  but  for 
which  no  figures  are  given,  is  206,300,000  taels.  Although  at  present  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  estimating  these  uncomputed  expenditures  with  any 
accuracy,  a,  minimum  allowance  for  them  might  be  an  additional  50,000,000 
taels,  and  the  total,  therefore,  would  be  256,300,000  taels.  There  seems 
to  be  reason  to  believe,  accordingly,  that  the  reported  collection  of  iikin 
provided  an  amount  equiv&£en't  to  something  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
recorded  cost  of  supplying  the  troops  which  suppressed  the  Taiping  Rebellion. 
These  totals,  however,  relate  only  to  the  cost  of  supplying  troops,  and  cover 
none  of  the  great  losses  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  property  and  by  the 
withdrawal,  of  land  from  cultivation. 

Let  us  cite  a  few  other  statements  regarding  the  importance  of  likin 
during  these  years.   In  1857  Sheng-pao  stated  in  a  memorial  that  the  likin 
had  proved  its  effectiveness,  and  that  none  of  the  provinces  which  had  introduced 

it  had  been  able  to  avoid  relying  upon  it  to  make  up  their  financial  deficien™ 

113/  •<  111  I 

cies.~ —  Over  three  years  later  Hsueh  Huan,  in  his  memorial- — '  on  the  decline 

of  likin  revenues,  wrote;   "Furthermore,  since  the  [Taiping]  military  operations 
began,  half  of  the  provisions  for  troops  in  the  various  places  has  been 
furnished  by  the  likin  tax  on  commercial  goods."   In  1864  an  eloquent  state- 
ment regarding  the  assistance  provided  by  the  likin  was  made  by  Kuan-wen. - — -' 
In  the  same  year,  Mao  Hurig-ping  and  Kuo  Sung-tTao  stated  that  while,  during 
the  past  ten  years,  revenues  had  been  collected  under  many  names,  in  general 
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there  had  been  only  two  principles — the  solicitation  of  "contributions"  and  the 

collection  of  likin. '   Many  other  similar  statements  could  be  drawn  from  the 

writings  cited  in  this  study.  For  a  final  testimonial  to  the  importance  of 
likin  to  the  Chinese  government  during  these  years,  however,  let  us  cite  a 
passage  from  the  Draft  History  of  the  Ch*ing  period: 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Hsien-feng  period,  the  bandits  of  Yiieh  [i.e., 
the  Taiping  rebels]  suddenly  arose;  the  Nien  [rebels]  and  the  Mohammedan 
[rebels]  succeeded  them  [in  rebellious  activity].   [The  funds  for] 
national  expenditures  were  very  deficient.  Up  to  [and  including]  the 
TTung-chih  period  the  annual  revenues  were  supplied  mostly  by  the  likin 
and  the  duties  on  foreign  goods  (  b\  ■%%_>   )  instead  [of  by  the  traditional 
sources  of  revenue] ;  the  chief  disbursements  were  for  reconstruction  and 
for  the  planning  of  defense. 117/ 
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TRANSLATIONS  OF  SELECTED  CHINESE  TEXTS 

Document  1 

Memorial  of  Lei  I-hsien,  reporting  upon  his  success  with  the  collection  of 
likin,  and  proposing  the  extension  of  such  collections. 1/  (Third  moon  of 
the  fourth  year  of  Hsien-feng  [Mar.  29-Apr.  26,  1854] )g/ 

Since  the  rebels  of  Yueh  [i.e.,  the  Taiping  rebels]  began  their 
depredations,  the  territory  [which  has  suffered]  is  already  ten  provinces, 
and  the  time  has  reached  the  fourth  year.  Wherever  additional  troops  are 
recruited,  provisions  are  needed  [for  those  troops].  In  addition,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  transport  salt  [and  therefore  there  is  no  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  the  government  salt  monopoly] ;  it  is  difficult  to  collect  the 
barrier  taxes,  and,  because  of  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  troops,  the 
land  and  capitation  tax  (  ^i^  "J"  )»  anc^  ^e   [other]  taxes  in  cash  and  grain 
(  *&%.  %1L  ),   repeatedly  must  be  forgiven  or  delayed  of  collection.  When  the 
cost  of  the  [administration  of  the]  nation  is  constant,  and  when  the  revenue 
is  small  and  the  expenditures  are  large,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  deficit 
should  become  more  pressing  day  by  day;  and  at  the  same  time  the  rebels  are 
spreading,  and  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  at  what  time  they  will  be  put 
down.  When  there  are  provisions,  but  troops  are  lacking,  it  still  is 
possible  to  recruit  troops;  but  when  there  are  troops,  and  provisions  are 
lacking,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  maintain  [the  situation]. 

In  the  summer  of  last  year  [1853]  I  memorialized,  requesting 
[permission  to]  establish  at  Li-hsia-ho  an  office  for  the  "solicitation  of 
contributions,"  to  provide  means  for  the  training  of  the  militia  who  were  to 
guard  the  eastern  sector.   Once  this  had  been  explained  [to  the  populace], 
there  were  none  who  did  not  contribute  enthusiastically,  for  the  gentry  and 
the  people  are  deeply  concerned  for  their  own  lives  and  for  their  families, 
and  [the  matter]  is  of  pressing  concern  [to  them].  Thus,  my  [activity  in 
the]  "solicitation  of  contributions"  has  [accomplished  results]  more  easily 
than  that  [devoted  to  the  same  end]  in  various  other  places.  All  I  had  to 
do  was  to  make  known  the  great  duty,  and  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  loyalty 
and  charity  in  the  [ people1 s]  conscience;  I  had  no  other  arts  of  compulsion 
or  control. 
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But  after  a  long  time  had  passed,  and  the  first  ability  to  contribute 
had  been  exhausted,  I  became  very  much  afraid  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  continue  to  supply  [the  troops].  After  turning  it  over  in  my  mind  day 
and  night,  and  seeking  a  method  which,  while  not  harming  the  people,  would 
aid  the  [supply  of]  provisions,  and  which  could  be  continued  [in  operation] 
over  a  long  period  and  still  be  convenient  to  the  people,  [I  decided  that] 
there  was  no  method  so  good  as  the  "contribution  of  a  thousandth"  ( -fj|  ^|_  ) 
by  the  merchants  and  traders *  Since  Li-hsia-~ho  is  a  place  where  all  kinds 
of  commodities  are  produced,  and  where  rice  is  abundant  and  its  price  is  low, 
I  ordered  the  officials  to  instruct  the  firms  dealing  in  rice  in  the  various 
towns  near  Yang chow— Hsien-nu  miao,  Shao-po,  I-ling,  and  Chang -wang  kou— to 
"contribute  a  thousandth"  to  aid  provisioning,  generally  after  the  pattern 
of  the  "vow  of  one  cash"  (  —  5[_  /*|,  ),  of  the  former  govern  r  general  Lin 
Tse-hsu0   If  fifty  cash  (  3L,  )  were  contributed  for  each  picul  (  %r    )  of 
rice,  this  would  amount  to  only  half  a  cash  per  pint  (  4\    );  while  this 
would  constitute  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  livelihood  of  the  people,  the 
amount  which  would  be  amassed  would  be  great .   It  is  computed  that  from  the 
ninth  moon  of  last  year  [the  first  day  of  the  ninth  moon  of  the  third  year  of 
Hsien-feng  corresponds  to  Octe  3,  1853]  to  the  present  time,  in  these  few 
villages  alone  the  contributions  of  the  rice  shops  have  reached  almost  20,000 
strings  of  cash.  Since  [this  method]  does  not  annoy  the  people,  nor  constitute 
a  hardship  to  the  merchants,  during  the  past  few  months  both  the  merchants 
and  the  people  have  been  calm,  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

The  ancients  saids  "When  those  who  pursue  the  lower  [Ice„,  who  engage 
in  commerce,  as  opposed  to  agriculture]  are  too  numerous,  then  levy  a  ground- 
rent  (  /fj-  )  in  order  to  keep  down  [their  numbers  ]"«—'   The  collection  of  likin, 
indeed,  is  based  upon  the  implicit  intention  of  the  ancients1  [doctrine  of 
the]  taxation  of  trade,  put  into  effect  with  modifications.  When  the 
[merchant's]  Income  is  small,  then  the  contribution  [which  he  is  asked  to 
make]  is  small;  when  his  income  Is  large,  then  his  contribution  is  large;  in 
all  cases  [the  amount]  will  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  income  which  he 
receives  from  his  business;  [this  method]  absolutely  will  not  compel  persons 
to  do  that  which  will  be  difficult  for  them„  Furthermore,  although  it  is 
called  "likin  contributed  by  firms  and  shops"  (  if  -fnjf  %\  7%      ),  in  reality 


it  comes  from  the  purchasers,  [and  they]  certainly  will  not  contest  the  level 
of  the  price  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  cash.   This  is  what  is  called  "that 
which  the  people  do  not  feel  because  it  is  collected  from  [that  which  is] 
invisible."  It  is  my  opinion  that  since  this  method  is  convenient  to  both 
the  merchants  and  the  people,  and  since  [it  resembles]  "a  narrow  stream  which 
flows  long— [a  stream]  whose  source  is  distant  and  will  not  be  exhausted,"  it 
truly  will  be  beneficial  to  military  needs.   Therefore,  I  now  have  extended 
this  method  [of  collection]  to  the  rice  firms  and  to  the  various  [other] 
large  firms  and  shops  in  the  various  chou  and  hsien  of  Li-hsia-ho,  [with 
the  intention  that  they]  all  should  contribute  accordingly.   The  amount  which 
has  been  collected  is  in  general  only  one  part  in  a  hundred  [i.e.,  one  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  handled] ,  and  there  are  even  cases  in  which 
it  does  not  reach  one  part  [in  a  hundred], 

I  have  ordered  [the  officials  of]  the  various  chou  and  hsien  to  discuss 
and  satisfactorily  to  settle  the  matter  in  conference  with  the  appointed 
[collection]  officials  (  ^t  %.       )»  and  to  petition  clearly,  stating  that  they 
have  begun  [the  collection  of  these]  contributions.   Small  shops  and  handicraft 
workers  are  all  to  be  exempted,  in  order  to  display  compassion.  All  the 
firms  and  shops  of  Hsien-nu  miao  have  now  come  to  an  agreement,  and  began 
contributions  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  third  moon  [Apr.  7»  1854] ;  in  addition, 
the  regulations  which  have  been  established  for  [guiding  contributions  in] 
that  trading  center  have  been  published  and  printed,  and  have  been  distributed 
to  the  various  chou  and  hsien  [of  Li-hsia-ho],  so  that  they  can  administer 
[the  collection]  accordingly.  After  all  the  places  in  Li-hsia-ho  have  been 
instructed  and  have  begun  [the  collection  of]  contributions,  I  naturally  shall 
memorialize  from  time  to  time,  reporting  on  the  basis  of  actual  facts  how 
much  it  has  been  possible  to  collect.   If  the  amounts  [collected]  are  com- 
paratively large,  not  only  will  my  own  garrison  be  able  to  rely  upon  them 
[in  providing  for]  its  own  defense,  but  it  will  be  possible  also  to  help 
supply  the  needs  of  the  garrison  of  Ch'i-shan.   [The  amount  to  be  obtained 
from]  "contributions"  by  wealthy  families  has  [a  point  of]  exhaustion ,  while 
the  transporting  of  goods  by  merchants  and  traders  [and  therefore  the  amount 
which  can  be  collected  by  taxing  this  trade]  is  without  limit*   If,  in  these 
times  when  the  funds  of  treasuries  are  in  difficulty,  we  do  not  devise 
methods  and  carefully  make  plans,  we  surely  shall  arrive  at  a  point  where 
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we  sit  helpless  with  our  hands  bound;  there  will  be  no  method  of  obtaining 
[funds],  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  people  will  suffer  injury.   There- 
fore, while  we  are  relying  upon  the  strength  of  the  people,  we  must  still 
cherish  the  purpose  of  earnestly  sympathizing  with  the  people's  hardships. 
[Then  the  burden,  being]  light,  will  be  easily  raised,  and  there  will  be 
absolutely  no  distressing  inconveniences  [which  would  cause  suffering  to 
the  people] . 

Li-hsia-ho,  however,  is  a  very  small  place  [lit.,  a  corner  the  size 
of  a  pellet] ;  but  Yang  I-tseng,  the  director  of  river  conservation  (  ><§  &      ) 
''solicited  contributions"  here,  and  Li  Hsiang-fen  ^  ^  ^9"  ,-  the  former 
director  of  grain  transport  (   fl'j  ;  <j  H,   ),  also  "solicited  contributions" 
here;  when  the  one  went  the  other  came,  and  the  merchants  and  people  scarcely 
knew  whose  [instructions]  they  should  follow.   In  reality,  the  places  where 
I  have  been  collecting  likin  are  limited  to  the  regions  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Yang[chov]  and  T?ung[ -chou] .   North  and  south  of  the  Great  [Yangtze] 
River  there  are  still  many  other  fu,  chou,  and  hsien  which  have  not  been 
urged  to  administer  [the  collection].   If  the  governor  general  [of  the        [lb] 
Liangkiang  provinces]  and  the  governor  of  Kiangsu,  together  with  the  director 
of  river  conservation,  will  each,  In  the  territory  for  whose  defense  he  is 
responsible,  appoint  incorruptible,  intelligent,  public-spirited, and  upright 
officials  to  work  together  with  [the  officials  of  the]  various  fu,  chou,  and 
hsien  concerned,  in  urging  the  various  large  firms  and  shops  in  the  cities 
and  trading  centers  to  manage  [the  collection]  in  accordance  with  the  likin 
regulations  which  I  have  drawn  up,  it  seems  likely  that  great  assistance  in 
supplying  the  military  needs  of  Kiangnan  and  Kiangpei  may  be  expected.   When 
at  last  military  operations  have  been  completed,  [the  collection]  will  be 
discontinued. 
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Document  2 

Edict  in  reply  to  Lei  I-hsien* s  proposal  to  aid  provisioning  by  the  collection 
of  likin,   (Issued  on  the  Kuei-hai  day  of  the  third  moon  of  the  fourth  year 
of  H^ien-ferr  [Apr,  21,  1854] )£/~ 

An  Edict.  Lei  I-hsien  has  presented  a  memorial—  in  which  he  reports 

that  the  experimental  introduction  of  likin  in  order  to  aid  provisioning  has 

already  produced  [good]  results,  and  requests  that  it  be  expanded  on  the  same 

pattern,  in  order  to  enrich  military  stores;  [  together  with  this  memorial]     [29fc 

7/ 
he  has  presented  for  cur  inspection  the  regulations-  which  he  has  drawn  up. 

Since  the  rebels  of  Yueh  began  their  depredations,  the  needs  for 
provisions  have  been  great  and  numerous;  and  it  has  been  absolutely  impossible 
not  to  rely  upon  the  strength  of  the  people.   One  after  another,  the  officials 
who  are  in  charge  of  troops  in  the  various  sectors,  and  the  governors  general 
and  governors  of  the  directly  controlled  provinces,  have  memorialized,  request- 
ing the  establishment  of  offices  for  [the  solicitation  of]  "contributions." 
Our  assent  has  been  given  in  all  cases.  Now,  the  regulations  for  the  collec- 
tion of  likin,  which  were  presented  with  the  memorial  of  Lei  I-hsien, 
represent  an  attempt  to  take  a  modified  approach  to  the  [principle  of  the] 
"solicitation  of  contributions,"  in  the  hope  that  the  task  can  be  accomplished 
through  united  effort,   He  states  that  the  administration  [of  this  method] 
has  produced  [good]  results  in  the  district  of  Li-hsia-ho,  and  as  regards 
conditions  in  the  various  other  chou  and  hsien  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  they 
are  not  widely  different.   Let  I-liang,  Hsu  Nai-chao,  and  Yang  I-tseng 
satisfactorily  and  speedily  discuss  [this  matter]  on  the  basis  of  conditions 
in  the  regions  of  Kiangnan  and  Kiangpei.   If  the  proposed  method  is  found  to 
be  practicable,  then  let  them  Immediately  direct  and  order  their  subordinates 
in  urging  the  gentry  to  plan  its  implementation.   Careful  discussion  also      [30s 
should  be  given  to  those  points  on  which  modification  may  be  necessary.   This 
is  all  in  the  hope  that  this  plan  will  be  of  aid  to  the  situation,  and  will 
not  give  rise  to  annoyance  and  inconvenience;  only  then  will  it  be  satisfactory. 

Let  both  the  memorial  of  Lei  I-hsien  and  the  enclosures be  copied  and 
distributed  for  examination.   Take  this  and  cause  It  to  be  known  with  the 
edicts  which  are  dispatched  at  [the  rate  of]  600  li  per  day. 
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Document  3 

Memorial,  in  which  the  Ministry  of  Finance  discusses  the  proposal  to  assist 
provisioning  by  the  collection  of  likin,  and  transcribes  for  imperial  inspec- 
tion the  likin  regulations  which  had  been  put  into  effect  at  TTai-chou  and  at 
Hsien-nu  miao. 8/ 

This  iremorial  is  presented  in  compliance  with  the  rescript  (  *9  ) 
[which  ordered  the  Ministry  of  Finance]  to  deliberate  [on  the  proposal  to      [la] 
collect  likin]  and  speedily  to  memorialize.  A  short  memorial  (  ^L.  %kr     ) 
of  Sheng-pao,  dated  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  eleventh  moon  of  the  fourth 
year  of  Hsien-feng  [Jan.  7,  1855],  [discussed  the  proposal]  that  merchants 
and  traders  be  instructed  to  assist  provisioning  by  the  collection  of  likin, 
and  presented  copies  of  the  likin  regulations  which  Lei  I-hsien  [had  put  into 
effect]  at  T'ai-chou  and  at  Hsien-nii  miao.  [Subsequently  the  following] 
imperial  endorsement  was  received: 

Let  the  Ministry  of  Finance  deliberate  [on  this  proposal],  and 
speedily  memorialize.   The  two  documents  [the  likin  regulations 
followed  at  TTai-chou  and  at  Hsien-nii  miao]  are  transmitted  herewith. 
rThe  following  notations  were  added:]  "Respect  this!"  and  "Comply  with 
this  Imperial  Crder!" 

On  the  twenty-third  day  [Jan.  11,  1855]  this  [rescript]  was  copied  out  by  the 
Grand  Secretariat  (Mei-ko),  and  arrived  at  this  ministry.  According  to  what 
is  stated  in  the  original  memorial: 

It  appears  that  Lei  I-hsien1 s  [policy  of]  urging  the  merchants  and 
traders  at  Tfai-chou  and  Hsien-nu  miao  to  assist  provisioning  by  the 
collection  of  likin  has  greatly  demonstrated  its  effectiveness.  The 
amount  of  contributed  wealth  which  is  received  every  month  [equals] 
several  ten  thousand  strings  of  cash,  more  or  less.   From  an  examina- 
tion of  the  regulations  which  have  been  placed  on  record,  [it  appears 
that  this  collection]  takes  from  where  there  is  much,  and  adds  to  where    [lb] 
there  is  little;  since  it  is  not  a  troublesome  exaction,  and  since  it 
adapts  itself  well  to  [local]  circumstances,  it  does  not  harm  the 
merchants  or  the  people.  When  it  is  put  into  operation  in  the  provinces 
in  which  troops  are  now  engaged,  it  is  able  to  help  [supply]  military 
needs;  if  it  were  extended  to  all  +  v^  provinces,  the  benefit  [derived 
from  it]  would  be  still  greater.  Moreover,  since  the  merchants  both 
make  the  contributions  and  manage  [the  administration  of  the  contribu- 
tions], it  is  difficult  for  corrupt  practices  to  arise;  the  li  "& 
[lit.,  one  thousandth  (of  each  tael)]  is  taken  from  the  profits,  and 
[its  collection]  constitutes  no  injury  to  the  capital.  Although  in 
Kiangnan  the  land  and  water  routes  cross,  and  the  merchants  and  traders 
[travel  by  roads  which]  come  together  as  spokes  at  the  hub  of  a  wheel, 


nevertheless,  since  Chinkiang  ^J.  -,%-    has  been  occupied  by  the  rebels,  the 
roads  have  been  obstructed,  and  the  merchants  and  ships  go  by  circuitous 
routes,  Tfai-chou  and  Hsien-ntl  miao  consequently  have  become  centers 
of  accumulation;  administration  [of  the  likin  collection]  is  comparative- 
ly easy  [at  those  places].  In  the  northern  sector  (  ^tr  $•!-  )  the  resident 
merchants  (  ^L  f|j  )  are  many  and  the  itinerant  merchants  (  ^  i|  ) 
are  few.   Everywhere,  however,  there  are  merchants  and  traders  going  and 
coming  [who  deal]  in  grain,  rice,  oil,  charcoal,  cloth,  cotton,  and 
miscellaneous  goods.   If  the  administration  is  adapted  to  the  [needs  of 
the]  localities,  there  will  be  no  place  where  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
put  this  system  into  operation  on  the  pattern  [described  above].   From 
small  [amounts]  to  amass  a  great  [amount] —the  benefit  of  this  [policy] 
is  quite  universale   But  unless  [the  matter]  is  carefully  administered 
by  local  officials  and  gentry  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions 
regarding  the  commodities  which  are  passing  back  and  forth  over  the 
water  and  land  routes  and  over  the  wharves  in  the  various  provinces,  it 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  achieve  results.   If  the  matter  is 
specially  delegated  to  the  local  officials,  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they, 
afraid  of  being  disturbed  in  their  improper  ease,  and  preserving  the 
attitude  that  one  thing  more  is  not  so  good  as  one  thing  less,  either 
will  let  [the  proposal]  end  in  empty  talk,  or  will  cleverly  shift  the 
responsibility  to  other  persons. 

[Therefore,]  may  I  request  a  rescript  ordering  those  officials  who 
are  in  charge  of  troops  in  the  various  sectors,  together  with  the  governors 
general  and  governors  of  this  [Kiangsu]  and  neighboring  provinces,  to 
direct  [the  activities  of]  the  local  officials  and  the  upright  gentry  in   [2a] 
undertaking  wholeheartedly  [the  collection  of  likin]  in  accordance  with 
the  hortatory  regulations  of  Lei  I-hsien  and  the  T*ai-chou  Bureau  (  ^ 
M\    J'xT   jfj  )?  The  officials  [should  be  charged]  with  the  supervision 
and  promotion  [of  the  collection]  and  the  merchants  with  its  execution. 
[If  the  sums  collected]  do  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  yamen  clerks, 
there  naturally  need  be  no  fear  of  embezzlement  and  smuggling.   In 
provinces  in  which  troops  are  now  engaged,  the  receipts  should  be  for- 
warded, as  they  come  in,  to  the  nearest  [military  authority];  other- 
provinces  should  retain  in  the  provincial  treasury  [the  amounts 
collected] ,  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  supply  the  need  for  military 
provisions  in  the  various  sectors.   If  in  this  way  budgetary  measures 
are  taken  [which  are  based]  on  the  exigencies  of  circumstances,  [the 
populace,  feeling]  a  common  anger  and  firm  resolution,  will  be  of  a  mind 
to  aid  sincerely  and  gladly.  As  regards  those  who  peacefully  reside  in 
areas  where  all  is  well,  by  calculating  their  profits  and  taking  from 
their  abundance  it  will  be  still  more  possible  to  obtain  the  strength 
which  comes  from  "drawing  from  that  [place]  to  make  good  the  deficits  of 
this."  This  is  all  in  the  expectation  that  there  will  be  benefit  to 
military  provisions  and  that  there  will  be  no  harm  to  the  merchants  or 
to  the  people.   If  the  system  is  put  into  effect  without  equivocation, 
there  Is  no  need  to  fear  [that  it  will  meet]  obstructions,  and  it  truly 
will  be  of  benefit  to  military  operations e     After  military  operations 
have  been  completed,  let  a  careful  investigation  of  conditions  then  be 
made.   As  separate  documents,  the  regulations  for  the  encouragement 
[of  likin  contributions] — the  regulations  [established  by]  Lei  I-hsien 
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and  [those  established  by]  the  T!ai-~chou  Bureau— have  been  copied  and 
are  presented  [herewith]  for  imperial  inspection. 

We,  your  ministers,  respectfully  state  that  in  the  memorial  which 

I-liang,  governor  general  of  the  Liangkiang  provinces,  presented  in  the 

intercalary  seventh  moon  on  the  matter  of  raising  and  appropriating  military 

9/ 
provisions,—  there  appeared  the  phrase  "the  collection  of  likin  on  general 

merchandise"  (   e  \   Jf&   ^   ) .   The  ministers  of  this  ministry  requested 
in  a  memorial  that  instructions  be  issued  for  the  examination  [  of  the  practice 
described  by  that  phrase] «  To  the  present  time  no  memorial  has  been  submitted 
in  reply.   Our  presenl  statement  [therefore]  is  based  upon  the  memorial  of 
Sheng-pao,  [in  which  he  states]  that  "Lei  I-hsien* s  [policy  of]  urging  the 
merchants  and  traders  at  T'ai-chcu  and  at  Hsien-nu  miao  to  assist  provisioning 
by  the  collection  of  likin  has  greatly  demonstrated  its  effectiveness";  and 
[in  which  he]  requests  that  orders  be  issued  to  "those  officials  who  are  in 
charge  of  troops  in  the  various  sectors,  together  with  the  governors  general 
and  governors  of  this  and  neighboring  provinces,  to  direct  [the  activities 
of]  the  local  officials  and  the  upright  gentry  in  undertaking  wholeheartedly 
[the  collection  of  likin]  in  accordance  with  the  ,  .  „  regulations  of  Lei 
I-hsien  *  .  o    o" 

We,  your  ministers,  have  discussed  [this  proposal]  in  conference; 
and  we  have  examined  one  by  one  each  of  the  items  in  Lei  I-hsienfs  [regula- 
tions for  the]  collection  of  likin,  [The  collection  which  he  makes]  does 
not  exceed  one  part  from  one  hundred.   In  these  times  when  funds  are  insuffi- 
cient for  [meeting]  military  needs,  [the  principle  of]  amassing  small 
quantities  in  order  to  form  a  great  quantity  is  no  doubt  a  method  [capable 
of  rendering]  assistance.  But  the  two  places  where  Lei  I-hsien  has  urged 
the  collection  of  likin — T?ai-chou  and  Hsien-nu  miao— fundamentally  are 
[places]  where  the  water  and  land  routes  cross,  and  where  the  merchants  and 
traders  [travel  by  roads  which]  come  together  as  spokes  at  the  hub  of  a 
wheel;  it  is  perhaps  easy  for  administration  to  be  effective  [in  these  places]. 
In  the  northern  sector,  [however,]  the  resident  merchants  are  many  and  the 
itinerant  merchants  are  few®  The  cities  and  towns  differ  in  size.   [Some 
stocks  of]  goods  are  large  and  [others  are]  small .;  If  the  administration 
[of  this  collection]  is  satisfactory,  It  will  be  because  success  Is  achieved 
through  united  effort.   If  perchance  the  measures  taken  are  not  satisfactory, 
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the  displeasure  of  the  masses  will  center  upon  [this  collection], 

Sheng-pao  feared  only  that  the  local  officials,  afraid  that  they  would 
be  disturbed  in  their  improper  ease,  would  cleverly  shift  responsibility  to 
other  persons.  We  ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  fear  that  this  [collection] 
will  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  arousing  disturbances;  and  that  [persons  will] 
engage  in  it  in  order  to  take  off  the  profits  [for  themselves].  We  must 
[therefore]  request  a  rescript  ordering  the  governors  general  and  governors 
of  the  various  provinces  specially  to  appoint  officials  who  hold  the  rank 
of  intendant  of  a  circuit  or  governor  of  a  prefecture  (  ^  K^   ^~    %.       ) 
to  direct  the  chou  and  hsien  [officials]  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of 
public-spirited  and  upright  gentry,  who  shall,  according  to  the  conditions 
in  all  of  the  local  regions,  make  careful  budgetary  calculations.   Since  it    [3a J 
is  necessary  [that  the  operation  of  the  plan]  shall  benefit  the  national 
revenue,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  fully  to  take  into  account  popular 
feeling.   If  approval  is  received,  this  ministry  will  transcribe  Lei  I- 
hsienfs  regulations  for  the  collection  of  likin  and  will  distribute  copies  to 
the  said  governors  general  and  governors  so  that  they  may  conduct  [their 
collections]  in  accordance  [with  these  regulations].   Since  the  officials 
who  are  in  charge  of  troops  in  the  various  sectors  have  never  had  any  close 
relationships  with  the  local  gentry,  and  since  they  are  at  present  personally 
with  the  troops,  and  their  attention  is  engaged  by  plans  for  the  extermination 
of  the  rebels,  they  are  naturally  hard  pressed  by  urgent  affairs;  their 
situation,  furthermore,  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  Lei  I-hsien,  who 
holds  a  substantive  appointment  as  provincial  treasurer  assisting  in  the 
administration  of  military  affairs  (  j|  «]  jf  %i^   *^.  Jfig       ). 

Regarding  the  question  whether  in  the  provinces  in  which  troops  are 
now  engaged  the  collection  of  likin  should  be  considered,  the  said  governors 
general  and  governors  should  make  calculations  and  memorialize;  they  need 
not  consult  with  the  officials  who  are  in  charge  of  the  troops.  All  the 
funds  which  are  collected  should  be  forwarded  for  the  supplying  of  military 
provisions,  and  it  should  not  be  permitted  for  local  [authorities]  to  appro- 
priate funds  on  their  own  authority,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  malpractices 
of  misrepresentation  and  embezzlement.   As  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  do,  we 
have  written  out  and  submit  in  [this]  memorial  the  facts  which  we  were  instructed 
by  the  rescript  to  investigate,  We  respectfully  entreat  that  the  Emperor 
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will  determine  by  his  sacred  glance  whether  or  not  [our  discussion]  has       [3b] 
merit;  and  that  he  will  issue  instructions,  so  that  we  may  act  obediently. 
[The  above  is]  respectfully  memorialized. 

[Enclosure  A] 

The  regulations  of  Lei  I-hsien  for  the  encouragement  of  likin  con- 
tributions [at  Hsien-nii  miao]  to  assist  provisioning  have  been  copied,  and 
respectfully  are  presented  for  imperial  inspection.' — 

LThis  is]  in  the  matter  of  a  proclamation.   It  is  on  record  that  some 
time  ago  a  proclamation  was  issued  which  ordered  the  collection  of  likin  on 
goods  transported  by  itinerant  [merchants]  who  pass  this  customs  barrier,  and 
officials  were  dispatched  to  make  the  examination  and  the  collection.   But  the 
quality  of  the  various  kinds  of  goods  is  not  the  same,  and  the  prices  [of 
these  goods]  differ  widely.   If  they  are  not  handled  according  to  a  detailed 
listing,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  uniformity  [of  treatment]. 
Listed  below  are  the  regulations  according  to  which  it  has  been  determined 
that  likin  shall  be  collected  on  goods  transported  by  itinerant  [merchants] 
passing  this  barrier,  in  order  to  aid  provisioning,, 

List 

Rice  -^  ,  wheat  *$"   ,' —  soybeans  i§j  %_      ,  black  beans  "M,   5.   ,  rape  %  -I-, 
per  picul  .4^  '•    50  cash  "$£_  .  Red  beans  &x.  2.  »  peas  ?£c  H-  ,   broadbeans 
♦t,  3-     ,  etc.,  per  picul:  30  cash.   Paddy  rice  T&i^L   ,  sorghum  %)   f£  , 
buckwheat  fe-   4^_  ,  barley  k.  %-     and  other  miscellaneous  cereals  ~%.%  %-% , 
per  picul:  25  cash*  Sesamum   .£_#£.  ,  per  picul:  80  cash..  [4a] 

Indigo -^_  ,—  per  picul:  50  cash. 

Coal  y%   ^  , —  and  charcoal  y^-  jfc      ,  per  picul:  20  cash. 

Chicken  eggs  ^%  >£~  ,  and  duck  eggs  f Jb  ^-  ,-— '  per  picul: '80  cash. 

Leaf  tobacco  #il  j§  ,   per  picul:  80  cash.   Tobacco  stems  jt^t  %fi   ,  per  picul  s 
40  cash.  Tobacco  for  water-pipe  y\{^  i^%.   ,  per  large  case  -j^_  ^|   :  360 
cash;  per  small  \\\    case,  240  cash. 

Local  beancake  j§~  -fc-^  $_  fy&    ,  per  picul:  12  cash.   Imported  large 
soybean  cakes  &\^  y^_  -jki   il/fifr   •  in  all  cases  collection  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  amount  determined  after  petitioning 
[by  the  merchants]. 
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TTung  oil  jf |ij  5^  ,  per  [wicker]  basket^  :  260  cash; —  per  small 

basket:  80  cash. 
Sesamum  oil  %  >^  ,  per  basket:  160  cash;  per  small  basket:  80  cash. 
Bean  oil  §.  5<&  •,  and  rapes«ed  oil  Ijfc  3j-  -^      ,   per  basket:  120  cash; 

per  small  basket;  60  cash. 
Superior  samshoo  (wine)  -k.  -Mfcj   '*»  » —  per  jar  ^  :  30  cash.  Shao-      [4b] 

hsing  wine  $"&  ^  ;t$)  per  jar:  60  cash.  Kao-liang  wine  ^%j  '-3   ^rtj  , 

per  jar:  120  cash.   Po-hua  wine  ~%   ^  ;(§  ,  per  jar:  40  cash.  [For  all 

the  above  wines]  an  appropriate  reduction  is  to  be  made  for  a  small 
•  basket  or  a  small  jar. 
"Cash  bits"  y^.  i'jl-',  (unidentified),  for  [quantities  of]  200  catties—' 

and  over,  5  cash  per  catty;  [quantities  of]- less  than  200  catties  are 

exempt  from  collection. 
"Silver  bits"  J%^Jl%  —'    (unidentified),  for  [quantities  of]  1,000  ounces 

^Q    and  above,  10  cash  per  ounce;  [quantities  of]  less  than  1,000 

ounces  are  exempt  from  collection. 
Large  swine  Sfji-I^  >   Per  head:  $0  cash.  An  appropriate  reduction  is  to 

be  made  for  small  swine. 
Cotton  ffi  ^  :  Pei-tTing  ta  pu  %&.   ,X  -/L   4?   , — '  per  package  Q  : 

200  cash;  Kuei-hua  tT.iao  pu  ;£%.  3t~^  ^/^^   (striped  calicoes),  per 

package:   100  cash;  Flo -ho  pTu  ^cp  -^  f&*     , — '  per  package:   50  cash. 
"Large  [broad?]  cloth"  aL  vp  ,  per  roll  ■&■   : —  6  cash;  "small  [narrow?] 

cloth"  \}  \   ^j9  ,  per  roll:  3  cash. 
Grass-cloth  J|_  ;ds  ,12  cash  per  1,000,  as  valued  in  the  bill  of  lading 

^T  rf,  ,  is  to  be  collected  as  likin. 
Second-hand  clothes  J\%  %L.    ,   per  large  package:  1,600  cash;  for  a 

package  of  medium  size:  1,200  cash;  for  a  small  package:  800  cash. 
Dates  '$_  ,  per  package:  100  cash.  [5a] 

For  the  following  commodities,  12  cash  per  1,000,  as  valued  in  the  bill 

of  lading,  is  tc  be  collected  as  likin:  wooden  tablets  /f-)^  , 

medicines  ^  7^\    ,  tea  leaves  ^  jfL  , — /  miscellaneous  goods  ^j|_  ^  , 

goods  from  Soochow  j££  X  >  foreign  goods  *%-*fc    ,  goods  from  Peking 
Tfv  Y   ,  silk  goods  4tg|  \y^ ,  felts  and  skins   4j[>  K.  ^  ,   pans  4^  > 

bowls^/^  ,  varnish/^-  ,  sugar  \%  ,    soda  (5x2;  , —  paper  ^^  >   marine 

delicacies  5^  *;£  ,   and  all  other  commodities  which  are  not  listed. 
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If  collection  has  already  been  made  by  the  local  garrison  %• *^*  , 
those  goods  which  are  accompanied  by  multipart  receipts  n*X  dr>     or 
examination  at  the  [likin]  barriers  and  "embankments"  £vf|,  shall  be 
•released,  and  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  subject  them  to  another 
collection,.  Tnose  who  [are  apprehended  in  attempting  to]  conceal 
or  smuggle  shall  be  subjected  to  an  additional  100  per  cent  assessment 
as  a  fine* 
On  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  eleventh  moon  [Jan.  7>  1855]  the  Vermilion 
Endorsement  was  received  [with  the  notations:]  "Seen,"  and  rResoect  this!" 

[Enclosure  B] 

The  regulations  followed  by  the  T*ai-chou  Bureau  in  the  encouragement 
of  likin  contributions  to  assist  provisioning  are  respectfully  presented  for 
imperial  inspection. 

The  T^ai-chou  Bureau  for  the  collection  of  likin  [herewith]  issues 

a  proclamation,  in  accordance  with  instructions.  We  have  received  the 
23/ 

instructions—  of  our  imperially  appointed  chief,  Lei  [I-hsien],  that  we,     [5b] 

acting  together  with  [the  officials  of  the]  urban  and  rural  areas,  should 
urge  all  of  the  firms  and  shops  to  collect  likin  according  to  regulations, 
in  order  to  aid  military  provisions.   Thereupon  we  immediately  assumed 

direction  of  the  gentry  in  urging,  first  in  the  urban  and  later  in  the  rural 

2.L  / 

areas,—'  all  of  the  firms  and  shops  to  deliberate  and  resolve  to  put  into 

25/ 

operation—"  universally  [the  collection  of  likin]  in  accordance  with  the 

regulations  [followed]  at  Hsien-nu  miao.  Aside  from  the  handicraft  (  •$"  "&     ) 
[establishments]  and  the  restaurants,  all  have  been  informed  that  this  col- 
lection is  to  be  introduced  [lit.,  all  homes  have  been  notified  and  all 
families  informed] e  It  ^ias  now  been  determined  that  the  collection  is  to 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  moon  [May  27,  1854];  it  is  very  necessary 
[therefore]  that  a  proclamation  be  issued.   Herewith  it  is  brought  to  the 
notice  of  all  the  firms  and  shops  that  they  should  take  notice  of  one 
another[»s  activities],  and  joyfully  make  their  contributions;  that  they 
should  unite  the  ■will  of  the  masses,  and  whet  the  common  anger;  and  that 
they  should  bring  together  their  surplus  profits  in  order  to  provide  food 
for  the  military  force: .-—     If  the  [business]  firms  see  that  rebellious 
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exhalations  are  swept  away,  and  that  the  world  has  been  tranquilized,  they 

27/ 
will  be  more  peaceful  and  vigorous—1-7  than  a  family;  and  all  will  enjoy 

together  the  happiness  of  tranquil  peace.  The  regulations  according  to 

which  likin  is  to  be  collected  are  listed  below: 

It  appears  upon  examination  that  at  Hsien-nii  miao  50  cash  per  picul  is 
collected  as  likin  on  rice  (  ^fZ   ),  beans  (  JL  ),  and  wheat  (  ^T  ) ; 
for  paddy  rice  (.  ^%J  W'z-   )  the  charge  is  reduced  by  one  half.  But 
since  the  Bureau  for  the  Training  of  Militia  (  if)  £&>  /£\      )  [in  Tfai- 
chou]  is  already  collecting  18  cash  per  picul  [on  all  but  the  last 
mentioned  commodity]  and  13  cash  per  picul—7  [on  that,  the  policy 
has  been]  changed  after  deliberation,  so  that  the  likin  collected  on 
rice  will  be  20  cash  per  picul,  and  that  collected  on  paddy  rice, 
beans,  and  miscellaneous  cereals  will  be  one-half  less  [i.e.,  10 
cash  per  picul].  [The  collection]  must  be  made  universally  [on  all 
goods],  without  regard  to  whether  they  are  to  go  down  the  rivers 
(  °T  B'SJ  )  or  are  to  be  placed  in  storehouses  or  shops.   If  there  are 
goods  which  are  to  be  sent  out  by  way  of  the  [Yangtze]  River  (-fao  ^ 
zh    >X-  %     ),  the  likin  collection  on  rice  is  to  be  30  cash  per 
picul;  and  that  on  the  various  items  [classified  as]  paddy  rice         [6a] 
(  J$k   TjL  >®-  *Ji  )  is  to  be  15  cash,  in  order  to  tally  with  the 
established  regulations. 

For  the  trade  in  silver  and  cash  (  &tt  4^  <jft  ),  a  likin  collection  of 
four  cash  [shall  be  made]  on  every  tael  of  silver  [being  paid]  out  or 
in.  On  every  dollar  (  %_j  )   of  foreign  silver  (  ^  %^  )         [being 
paid]  out  or  in,  a.  likin  collection  of  three  cash  [shall  be  made]. 
From  an  examination  of  the  account  books  of  the  past  three  months,  a  total 
shall  be  drawn  up;  and  the  amount  of  likin  to  be  collected  for  each  day 
shall,  be  determined  accordingly.  As  regards  the  silver  shops  ( %$,<.  -f^L  ), 
the  [amount  of]  likin  to  be  collected  from  each  assay  shop  (4®.  )  shall 
be  determined  every  day. 

[Since]  in  the  urban  and  rural  areas  [of  Tfai~chou]  there  are  no  firms 

dealing  in  oil  (  5-«  4^"  )  ,—7  and  since  the  shops  [which  sell  it] 

31/  ' 

all  go  outside  [of  the  T*ai~chou  jurisdiction]  to  purchase  it,11-7  it 

is  recommended  that  a  likin  collection  of  40  cash  per  picul  $\    ) 
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shall  be  made,  on  the  basis  of  the  memoranda  of  those  who  carry  the  oil 

The  wine  firms  (  ^rjjfj  4y    )  shall  collect  likin  according  to  the  volume  of 
their  receipts.   For  every  picul,  24  cash  [shall  be  collected].   The 
distilleries  [shall  pay]  according  to  the  amount  of  their  business,  at 
the  rate  of  one  cash  per  100  [received]. 

The  various  miscellaneous  firms  and  trading  enterprises  shall  contribute  one 
cash  for  every  100  cash  [received].   From  an  examination  of  the  account 
books  of  the  past  three  months,  a  total  {/ffic%\     ) —  shall  be  drawn  up, 
and  the  amount  of  likin  to  be  collected  each  day  shall  be  determined 
accordingly.  Each  [firm]  shall  issue  a  ledger  (■$&    )  [in  which  the 
collections  shall  be]  clearly  registered. 

Provisions  (  >pi^[  )  which  pass  the  embankments  (*0|  )— '    [of  the  likin 

collection  stations,  shall  be  subject  to  collection]  in  accordance  with  [6b] 
the  regulations  [relating  to  the  collection  on  goods  shipped]  out  by 
way  of  the  [Yangtze]  River  (  x  >X  ^  S^-     ).  If  it  appears  on 
examination  that  likin  has  already  been  collected  [elsewhere  on  these 
goods] ,  and  that  a  receipt  (  1-f,  )  has  been  issued,  there  is  no  need  to 
make  another  collection.   If,  aside  from  these  [and  those  other  items 
for  which  provision  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  regulations],  under 
the  established  regulations  of  the  [ pass-] embankment[ -office]  concerned, 
there  are  commodities  which  should  pass  [and  be  subject  to  collection], 
the  collection  should  be  made  according  to  the  amounts  determined  upon 
at  Hsien-nti  miao.   Quantities  of  less  than  a  picul  (<—  )  are  to  be 
exempt  from  collection.   In  all  cases  the  collection  shall  be  made  by 
the  agent  [in  charge  of  collection]  at  the  pass-embankment-office,  who 
every  day  shall  deposit  [the  funds  collected]  in  the  office  (  f$j^)   of 
the  managers  (  X  f   )  Hsia  Ch'un  |L  fet  and  Han  Tung-ch'iao  ft  %, 
Ijxt)   . —  [The  sums  collected]  shall  be  assembled  and  forwarded  to  the 
[TTai-chou]  Bureau  once  every  five  days,  and  a  manager  {  ~%,   ^      ) 
[from  the  TTai-chou  Bureau  (?)]•  shall  be  dispatched  to  make  a  search 
for  concealment  and  smuggling. 
With  regard  to  the  collection  of  likin  on  rice,  paddy  rice,  wheat,  and 
beans,  at  the  southern  barriers  {\%)  ^  )  the  collection  and  forwarding 
[of  funds]  shall  be  under  the  management  of  [the  shops  of] 


K'ang  Wan  Sheng  J^   j|  |£  ,2£/  Ch'iao  Ch'ien  Yuan  %   $u  >$»  ,   and 

Kuo  Lin  Tvai  J  $  ]!&  &-  •  At  t'ae  nori:hern  barriers,  the  collection  and 

forwarding  shall  be  under  the  management  of  [the  shops  of]  Tung  Te  T'ai 

\    lA%  %~   ,  Chiang  Ta  Ch'eng  ^-  jL  ^  ,  Wu  Wang  Chcu  -^  fli,  ^  , 
Sun  Yu  T'ien  1&  -J*  -£  ,  Chu  Ta  Shun  ^  ^.  »»J§^   ,  Hsia  Kuang  Chao 

1_7§;M,  Wu  Kung  Mao  JL  >£•  ^»  ,  Wang  Jui  Shang  i  tjj  i%  ,  and  Ko 
Yung  Mao  \,    tJ<  j\v  .   Once  every  five  days  [a  representative  of]  each 
[of  these  shops]  shall  take  with  his  the  stubs  of  the  receipts  (  \-f, 
A%^.   )  [which  that  shop  has  issued]  and  shall  present  them  to  the  [T?ai- 
chou]  Bureau  [when  he  transfers  to  that  Bureau  the  funds  which  have 
been  collected] . 
For  the  various  firms  dealing  in  other  kinds  of  goods,  the  collection  shall 
be  made  and  registered  in  a  ledger  every  day  by  the  shops  whose  business 
is  comparatively  large.   Once  every  five  days  they  shall  present  the 
ledger,  and  [their  representative]  shall  proceed  to  the  Bureau  to  make 
the  payment  of  the  cash.   [At  that  time]  a  manager  shall  be  dispatched 

to  make  an  inspection.   The  various  large  shops  which  are  to  make 

37/ 
collection  and  payment  are  listed  below. — 

For  the  trade  in  silver  and  cash  (  ^fc  %\   jL  )  [the  collection  of  likin] 

shall  be  under  the  management  of  [the  shops  of]  Yii  Heng  ChTang  £>)  f& 

^  ,  Teng  Te  Ming  7af  H>   9$  ,   Sun  Hung  Hsing  7$\  ?#  <$L   ,  and  Wang 

Lung  Chi  j£_  f-^r  ^     .   (The  [collection  of  likin  in  the]  various 

00/ 

other  trades  is  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way, )— 

[At  this  point  text  B  lists  19  other  trades,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  shops 
which  are  to  be  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  likin  for  each  of  these  trades. 
Since  the  formula  is  identical  with  that  of  the  last  item  above,  which  names 
certain  shops  which  are  to  take  charge  of  the  collection  from  shops  which 
deal  in  silver  and  cash,  and  since  the  names  of  these  particular  shops  are 
not  of  great  interest  nox\r,  the  translation  of  these  items  has  been  omitted. 
The  various  trades  for  which  the  collection  of  likin  is  prescribed  to  be 
handled  in  this  way  are  the  following: 

4tfc  v  >t 

3p,   ;  the  clothes  trade  ;{£.  ifi   ;  the  tobacco  trade 

"kS)  %     ;  the  oil  firms  >^  ^T  ;  the  trade  in  silk  goods  &j^  &££  %t    ; 

4*     <£■ 

the  firms  dealing  in  goods  from  the  south  W    &   ;  the  firms  dealing  in 
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candles  ^^g)  ,  coal  and  charcoal^  ,  oil  }&   ,  and  hemp  Jfr   ;  the  wine 
firms  5\^  ^7"  J  "the  trade  in  iron  and  bamboo  4t£  \H  %,      \    the  "sauce 
gardens"  ^   ||D  ;  the  coal  and  charcoal  firms  $c//>7'    5  the  varnish 
shops  }%-k&;   ;   the  shops  dealing  in  pans  and  bowls  4^/^^L4%v  »  ^e 
shops  dealing  in  matting  %t^%^    ',   the  shops  dealing  in  shoes  and 
socks  f  ±.^^  \ijfy    ;  the  shops  dealing  in  hats  «Hl  %.&    ;  the  trade  in 
medicinal  drugs  *&  fy  %      ;  the  tea  trade  jfr  |f   ;  and  the  trade  in 
goods  from  Peking  <ft  *g      .  ] 
Rice  in  piculs  ^r  ^  — '  is  the  main  item  upon  which  the  contribution     [7a] 
[of  likin]  is  to  be  urged  (  Ifej)  .jf]^    j^_   ^   ). — '    When  the  boats  and 
carts  which  carry  it  across  the  borders  (  -Jh,  *^  )  [of  T*ai-chou] 
are  in  possession  of  receipts  which  have  been  issued  for  the  payment 
of  likin  in  the  rural  villages  (  tjtfk^.    ),  another  collection  shall 
not  be  made.  [In  cases  in  which]  an  order  has  been  received  from  a 
fu,  chou,  or  hsien  [administration]  for  the  purchase  [of  such  rice, 
this  rice]  also  shall  be  handled  according  [to  collection  regulations] 
in  order  to  prevent  misrepresentation. 
These  items  are  being  made  subject  to  collection  in  order  to  provide 
[military]  provisions.  The  revenue  [collected]  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  garrisons  for  the  supplying  of  rations.  All  collections  must  be 
paid  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  standard  cash  (  %%\  ^^  ).   If,  owing 
to  favoritism,  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  amount,  or  if  [the  standard 
cash  is]  mixed  with  smaller  cash  (  ih^z     ),  compensation  [for  the  amount 
lacking]  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  agents  who  are  in  charge  of  dis- 
bursements and  receipts. 

With  regard  to  the  above  items,  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
conditions  of  the  various  firms  in  the  urban  and  rural  areas,  fixed  amounts 
[to  be  collected  in  the  various  places]  have  been  determined,  which  should 
be  followed  by  all  the  rural  villages,,   If  there  is  concealment  [of  commod- 
ities in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  the  collection] ,  or  if  there  is  embezzle- 
ment [of  the  revenue  collected],  once  this  has  been  discovered,  if  the 
offense  is  heavy,  let  there  be  a  strict  investigation;  if  it  is  light,  let 
there  be  an  additional  collection  of  ten  times  [the  amount  embezzled]  as  a 
fine.   Do  not  disobey!  [This  is]  a  special  proclamation. 


On  provisions  (  r%f<^^Z    ),   oil,  and  wine,  the  pass-embankment-offices 
shall  begin  collection  on   the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  fourth  moon  [May  21, 
1854]  .^ 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  eleventh  moon  [Jan.  7,   1555]  the  vermilion 
endorsement  was  received  [with  the  notations:]  f,Seen,n  and  J,Respect  this  I " 
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Document  4 

Edict  replying  to  a  memorial  of  Wang  Mao-yin,  in  which  he  had  stated  that  the 
collection  of  likin  had  given  rise  to  abuses. 42/  (issued  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  the  twelfth  moon  of  the  fourth  year  of  Hsien-feng  [Feb.  4,  1855]) 

An  edict  to  the  ministers  of  the  Grand  Council.   Recently  We  have      [21b] 
received  a  memorial  of  Wang  Mao-yin,  in  which  he  states: 

North  and  south  of  the  Great  [i.e.,  Yangtze]  River  the  offices  for 
[the  collection  of  likin]  "contributions"  are  excessively  numerous; 
[those  which  are]  officially  [established]  are  mixed  with  [those  which 
are  established]  privately  [I.e.,   without  authorization].   In  the  various 
fu,  chou,  and  hsien  along  the  river  beneath  Yangchow,  more  than  ten  offices 
have  been  established,  [whose  officials]  impose  vexatious  demands  on 
itinerant  merchants  and  passing  travelers;  they  presume  upon  what  is 
public  in  order  to  aid  that  which  is  private;  they  forward  contraband 
goods  under  their  protection;  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  assemble  mobs 
[of  ruffians]  to  collect  money,  and  then  use  the  money  [which  they 
collect]  to  assemble  [more]  mobs.  The  offices  at  PTu-an  4r4r  and  at 
Hsueh-chia  hsiang  t^.  ^_  5^  have  even  come  to  the  point  of  each  planning 
to  devour  the  other  [and  absorb  its  revenues],  There  is  great  disorder- 
liness  and  wrangling.  Of  the  merchants  and  the  people  there  are  none  who 
do  not  suffer  harm. 

Lei  I-hsienTs  proposal  for  the  introduction  of  the  contribution  of 
likin,  in  order  to  supply  military  provisions,  originally  referred  to  the      [22a] 
regior.  around  Yangchow;  [the  early]  administration  [of  the  collection]  was 
quite  satisfactory.  How  can  it  be  that  the  offices  at  PTu-an  and  at  the 
other  places  have  been  guilty  of  collecting  "contributions"  without  forwarding 
them  to  the  commissary?  Let  TTo-ming-a  and  others  make  a  careful  investiga- 
tion.  If  [indeed]  there  are  .crafty  rascals  who  rely  upon  [the  collection  of 
likin  as  a]  pretext  in  seeking  profits  [for  themselves],  and  who  treat 
[established]  law  with  contempt  in  order  to  advance  their  private  inter- 
ests, let  orders  immediately  be  issued  to  the  local  officials  concerned  to 
investigate  and  to  act  with  severity.  With  regard  to  those  [offices]  which 
are  south  of  the  Great  River,  let  there  be  dispatched  immediately  to  I-liang 
a  communication,  instructing  him  to  make  an  investigation  on  the  actual  spot. 
If  there  are  [cases  of]  the  private  [unauthorized]  establishment  [of  likin 
barriers],  let  [the  continued  operation  of  such  barriers]  be  strictly 
prohibited,  in  the  hope  that  there  will  be  no  obstruction  either  to  the 
supplying  of  provisions  or  to  the  comforting  of  the  people. 
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Let  the  original  memorial  be  copied  and  distributed  for  reading. 
Let  this  be  dispatched  as  a  400  li  [a  day]  edict  for  the  information  of 
T'o-ming-a,  Ch'en  Chin-shou  f^^i^  [d.  1856],  and  Lei  I-hsien;  and 
let  instructions  be  transmitted  to  Wen-yu  to  cause  it  to  be  known. 
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Docirment  5 

Edict  replying  to-a  memorial  of  the  censor,  Tsung  Chi-chTen,  in  which  he  had 
stated  that  +he  collection  of  likin  was  giving  rise  to  abuses. ^3/  (Issued  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  the  third  moon  of  the  fifth  year  of  Hsien-feng  [May 
8,  1855]) 

Another  edict  [was  issued  on  this  day].  The  censor  Tsung  Chi-chfen    [9a] 

has  memorialized  that: 

The  barriers  which  have  been  established  north  and  south  of  the  Great 
River  for  the  collection  of  likin  have  been  making  their  collections  in    [9b] 
an  exceedingly  disordered  fashion; " there  is  absolutely  no  auditing  of  the 
total  amounts  disbursed  or  collected.   In  addition,  at  Chfang  *k,   [-chou] 
and  at  Chen^^,  [-chiang]  (Chinkiang)  the  dispersed  irregular  troops, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  local  ruffians,  have,  on  the  River  in  the 
region  near  to  the  Shui-shan  customs  (  j|0  JU   ]|^   ),  erected  banners  [of 
likin  offices]  and  they  obstruct  the  boats;  engaging  in  lawless  actions, 
they  maintain  a  firm  position;  [the  barriers  which  they  erect]  compete 
with  the  [official]  barriers  established  by  the  garrisons  [for  the  raising 
of  provisions] ;  and  there  is  no  distinction  between  those  which  are 
publicly  and  those  which  are  privately  [established] .   It  is  requested 
that  the  management  of  these  likin  collections  be  made  a  responsibility 
of  the  governor  general  of  the  Lian^kiang  provinces* 

The  collection  of  likin  in  Kiangnan  for  assisting  [military]  provi- 
sioning was  first  proposed  by  Lei  I-hsien;  later  it  was  undertaken  by  Wen-yu. 
The  original  intention  was  that  there  should  be  no  obstruction  either  to  the 
collection  of  provisions  or  to  the  comforting  of  the  people*   For  the  various 
[collection]  barriers  which  were  established  in  the  regions  of  Yang[chow]  and 
Tfung  ^  [-chou]  there  were  in  all  cases  regulations  which  could  be  examined. 
How  can  it  be  tolerated  that  additional  [barriers]  should  be  set  up  arbitrarily? 
If  conditions  are  as  they  have  been  described  in  this  memorial,  the  collection 
of  funds  by  officials  has  already  become  exceedingly  troublesome.   If,  in 
addition,  there  are  ruffians  who  make  extortions  under  false  pretenses  [of 
making  legitimate  collections],  and  who  harass  and  inconvenience  travelers, 
the  infringement  of  the  laws  will  be  still  greater e 

■  Let  T'o-ming-a  and  others  make  an  accurate  investigation.   If  there    [10a] 
are  [found  to  be]  crafty  rascals  who  monopolize  [the  situation]  for  their 
own  profit,  let  them  be  strictly  apprehended  and  examined,  in  order  to 
tranquilize  the  region.  With  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  memorialist 
that  within  the  space  of  100  li  too  many  barriers  have  been  erected,  and 
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that  there  are  places  where  they  should  be  consolidated  or  abolished,  let 
there  be  an  examination  of  the  conditions,  and  let  the  action  taken  be 
clearly  reported  in  a  memorial.   With  regard  to  the  request  that  the  governor 
general  of  the  Liangkiang  provinces  be  made  responsible  for  auditing  [the 
collections],  and  for  the  selection  of  the  managing  officials,  there  are 
many  actual  difficulties;  let  it  not  be  discussed  further.  With  regard  to 
the  statement  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  pay  out  within  the  appointed 
periods  the  funds  which  have  been  appropriated  for  government  troops,  [we 
observe  that]  if  the  administration  of  likin  affairs  is  satisfactory,  all 
of  the  funds  that  are  contributed  will  be  applied  to  actual  use,  and  they 
will  be  of  benefit  also  to  military  provisions.  The  important  officials 
concerned  should  devote  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  conducting  [the  collec- 
tions] in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  villages  and  hamlets  must  not  be 
disturbed  or  harmed,  and  the  crafty  rascals  must  not  be  enabled  merely  to 
[devote  themselves  to]  "squeeze,"  [for  under  such  conditions]  there  still 
would  be  no  genuine  benefit  to  military  provisions. 

Let  the  original  memorial  be  copied  and  distributed  for  reading; 
let  this  be  dispatched  as  a  LOO   li  [a  day]  edict  for  the  information  of 
T'o-ming-a,  Hsiang  Jung,  Chi-erh-hang-a  -^5-  3|  M^  T°f  [d.  1856],  ChTen       [10b; 
Chin-shou,  and  Lei  I-hsien;  and  let  instructions  be  issued  to  Wen-yu  to 
cause  it  to  be  known. 
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Document  6 

Memorial  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  discussing,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions, Sheng-paoTs  proposal  that  the  various  provinces  should  collect  likin 
universally , 44/ 

[The  Ministry  of  Finance]  respectfully  memorializes,  in  compliance     [8a] 
with  the  rescript:   "Speedily  deliberate  and  memorialize,"  and  requests  that 
the  sacred  glance  [of  the  emperor  be  bestowed  upon  this  memorial]. 

The  memorial  of  Sheng-pao,  in  which  he  requests  that  the  various 
provinces  [be  instructed  to]  collect  likin  universally,  received  the  vermilion 
endorsement  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  sixth  moon  of  the  seventh  year  of 
Hsien-feng  [Aug.  12,  1857].  [The  following  notations  were  added:]  "Let  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  r.peedily  deliberate  and  memorialize i?;  and  "Respect  this! 
Comply  with  this  imperial  order!"  [When  this  document]  arrived  at  [this] 
ministry,  [we  learned  that]  the  contents  of  the  original  memorial  [were  as 
follows:] 

At  the  present  time,  as  regards  the  general  state  of  the  affairs  of 
the  empire,  the  subject  of  concern  is  not  the  difficulty  of  pacifying  the 
rebels,  but  rather  is  the  lack  of  supply  of  [military]  provisions. 
Previously  the  governors  general  and  governors  of  the  Liangkiang  and 
Lian?hu  provinces  >x  j3£  £~ /&■,     memorialized,  requesting  [permission 
to  collect]  likin.   In  the  beginning,  its  introduction  was  experimental. 
Now  that  it  has  been  administered  for  several  years,  it  has  manifested 
its  effectiveness.  With  regard  to  military  needs,  none  of  these  provinces 
has  been  able  to  avoid  relying  upon  it  in  order  to  make  good  [financial] 
deficiencies.   I  am  of  the  opinion  that  while  this  small  experiment  in 
one  corner  [of  the  empire]  did  not  go  beyond  the  relief  of  the  immediate 
situation,  if  [the  collection  of  likin]  were  put  into  operation  universal- 
ly, then  its  excellent  benefits  would  be  spread  throughout  the  empire. 

It  appears  upon  examination  that  the  method  of  likin  collection — -to 
determine  the  amount  [of  tax]  to  be  collected  by  computing  the  quantity 
of  the  commodities — fundamentally  is  an  expression  of  the  purpose  implicit 
in  the  market  tax  (  ^  jjf   )45/  referred  to  in  the  Chou-li  )*)  %■<$_     , 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  times.  Why  should  it  be  possible  to 
put  it  into  operation  only  in  the  areas  which  are  in  a  state  of  devasta- 
tion, but  impossible  to  put  it  into  operation  in  those  places  where  all    [8b] 
is  well?  Furthermore,  the  troops  which  are  [engaged]  in  the  southern 
provinces  all  have  been  conscripted  from  the  northern  provinces.   [To 
use  the  likin  collected  in]  Chihli,  Shantung,  Shensi,  and  Kansu  (that 
is,  to  use  the  likin  collected  in  the  outlying  provinces  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  troops  which  have  been  conscripted  from  those  provinces) 
would  be  a  method  which  presents  many  advantages.  At  the  present  time 
the  statesmen  both  within  and  outside  the  court  have  been  discussing 
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methods  of  raising  funds,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  detail  which 
they  have  not  explored.   After  I  had  repeatedly  turned  the  matter  over  in 
my  mind,  and  had  examined  other  clues,  [I  came  to  the  conclusion  with 
regard  to  other  methods  that]  either  their  effects  were  too  extensive,  or 
they  were  too  slow  to  relieve  the  emergency.   Thus,  for  example,  as  regards 
the  land  and  capitation  tax  (  -*■**,  "T  -  %%L        ),  since  the  [need  for  the] 
provisions  of  forces  stationed  at  the  capital  (  ^  IfykG]    )   and  other  items 
[which  are  charged  to  this  fund]  are  constant,  this  cannot  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  needs  of  the  troops  [which  are  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  the  current  rebellion].  As  regards  "contributions"  [for  the  purchase 
of  offices  and  titles],  since  this  has  already  been  practiced  for  a  long 
time,  little  more  can  be  obtained  by  this  method  [lit.,  the  nets  and  the 
pits  are  about  to  become  empty].   Moreover,  since  the  regular  items  of  the 
land  and  capitation  tax,  the  customs  duties  (  Tf|j  ^r^  ),  and  the  salt 
levies  (  <|j|  "f^-  )  are  suspended  in  the  provinces  which  have  been  pillaged, 
merely  to  rely  on  "contributions"  to  supply  the  deficit  is  not  a  long- 
range  policy  for  dealing  with  the  circumstances.   Furthermore,  these 
"contributions"  come  from  the  wealth  of  the  gentry.  Even  though  the 
[economic]  strength  of  an  entire  family  were  to  be  exhausted,  the  benefit 
to  that  which  is  above  [i.e.,  the  nation]  would  not  be  great;  [while] 
the  harmA-6/  to  that  which  is  below  [i.e.,  the  family]  would  not  be  small. 
When  likin  is  collected  from  all  the  merchants,  and  the  resources  of  all 
the  people  are  brought  together,  even  though  the  amounts  if  brought  forth 
separately  would  be  limited,  when  they   are  brought  together  [the  revenue] 
which  comes  in  is  boundless.   The  administration  is  simple  and  the  results 
are  speedy;  there  is  no  [method  which  is]  superior  to  this. 

After  my  forces  had  recaptured  San-ho-chien  j£.  5^7 -^  >   within  a  few 
days  the  merchants  again  came  in  succession  to  affirm  their  allegiance; 
their  friendliness  was  warm,  and  they  expressed  their  gratitude;  they 
requested  permission  to  proceed  with  the  collection  of  likin.  According- 
ly, since  the  governor  of  Anhwei  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  this  matter 
in  ad<4itior  [to  his  other  duties],  I  issued  instructions  to  the  intendant 
of  the  Lu-Feng  circuit  jj[  )jp^  ^  to  forward  detailed  regulations  in       [9a] 
order  to  facilitate  the  selection  and  appointment  of  suitable  officials 
who,  in  cooperation  with  the  local  gentry,  should  attend  [to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  collection].   [I  thought  that]  if  in  this  way  a  sum  of  money 
were  brought  together,  it  would  not  fail  to  be  of  some  aid  to  the  troops 
of  Honan  (  ^  '1L     ).   Thereupon  I  reflected  that  Chou-chia-kTou  jf]  v|£_ 
tf  ,  She-ch'i-Xien  %^%$-t%      and  ChHng-hua  chen  £-§-  ^  4jL  in  Honan; 
P*ing-yang  ^-  f|j  ,  Fen-ch'ou  tfj—}\-\      ,  and  Pru-chou  j"j|-  .^.j  in  Shansi;  and 
Kan-chou  ~W  -H-j  ,  Liang-chou  ^~V  -ft-j  ,  Ch'in-chou  ^-  -j-i-)  ,  and  Ning-hsia 
vjjL  ^  in  Kansu  are  all  centers  of  concourse  for  the  merchants  and 
traders,   If  [the  collection  of  likin]  were  extended  to  Szechwan,  Shensi, 
Chihli,  and  Shantung,  [these  provinces]  also  would  be  fertile  soil  [for 
this  purpose].   If  It  were  carried  out  with  genuine  effort,  then,  since 
the  amount  collected  in  a  single  place  every  year  would  not  be  less  than 
from  100,000  to  200,000  strings  [of  cash],  when  it  is  computed  on  [the 
basis  of]  the  several  provinces  together,  [the  revenue]  every  year  naturally 
would  not  be  less  than  several  million  strings.   If,  after  this  entire 
fund  had  been  allocated  to  supplying  the  military  encampments  of  the 
various  sectors,  there  were  still  s.  deficit,  it  then  would  be  possible  to 
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apply  the  [revenue  from  the]  land  and  oapitation  tax  [to  this  purpose]; 
and,  over  a  period  of  years  the  treasury  revenues  would  gradually  make  good 
of  their  own  accord  the  deficits  [created  in  this  way].  Yunnan,  Kweichow, 
and  the  Liangkwang  provinces  are  now  engaged  in  military  operations.  If 
[the  collection  of  likin]  were  administered  with  proper  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  it  would  also  be  possible  to  supply  the  military  needs 
of  these  places. 

I  must,  therefore,  request  a  rescript  instructing  the  governors  general 
and  governors  of  Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi,  Szechwan,  Shensi  and  Kansu, 
Yunnan  and  Kweichow,  and  the  Liangkwang  provinces  all  to  administer  [the 
collection  of  likin]  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  [which  have  been 
followed  in]  the  Lianghu  provinces.  But  I  fear  that  if,  for  the  manage- 
ment [of  the  collection],  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  [suitable]  persons, 
[the  collection]  will  result  merely  in  the  filling  of  private  pockets,  and 
will  be  of  no  aid  to  the  legitimate  supplying  [of  needs].   It  will  be 
necessary  carefully  to  select  clerks  of  incorruptibility  and  intelligence 
to  administer  [the  collection]  conscientiously;  and  it  will  be  necessary   [9b] 
strictly  to  determine  the  regulations  with  regard  to  rewards  and  punishments. 
If  [the  collection]  achieves  [good]  results,  a  liberal  reward  should  be 
given;  but  if  it  appears  upon  examination  that  embezzlement  has  been  prac- 
ticed, [the  offending  official]  should  be  subjected  to  a  punishment  of 
greater  severity  [than  normally  would  be  meted  out  for  this  offense] 
(  ^7*2  -Ip  ^Vt  /Jf^   ),  so  that  the  various  officials  will  be  aware  that  the 
[principle  of]  encouragement  and  punishment  [is  to  be  applied  to  them]; 
and  thus  they  naturally  will  be  certain  to  exert  themselves  for  [good] 
results.   If  for  only  one  half  year  there  were  no  fear  regarding  the 
insufficiency  of  provisions  for  the  several  military  encampments,  it 
definitely  would  be  possible  to  point  to  the  day  of  tranquilization. 

We,  your  ministers,  respectfully  observe  that  since  military  opera- 
tions have  been  in  progress,  the  needs  for  provisions  have  been  great  and 
complex.  The  funds  which  have  been  appropriated  by  [this]  ministry  have 
already  exceeded  65,000,000  taels.   For  the  most  part,  [these  funds  have 
been  derived]  from  the  land  and  capitation  tax,  the  tribute  in  cash  and  grain, 
the  salt  monopoly,  and  the  customs  revenue.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  to 
collect  likin,  [the  practice  of]  the  originators,  I-liang,  formerly  governor 
general  of  the  Liangkiang  provinces,  and  Lei  I-hsien,  formerly  treasurer  of 
Kiangsu,  in  making  collections  on  commodities,  differed  from  [the  practice 
followed  in  collecting]  the  other  sources  of  revenue — the  [land  and]  capita- 
tion tax  (  j  ),  the  tribute'  {%\_   ),  and  the  [customs]  duties  (^yL  )--  in 
that  these  [latter  sources]  definitely  provided  sums  which  could  be  subjected 
to  auditing.   Solely  because  the  needs  for  provisions  for  the  military  encamp- 
ments in  the  various  sectors  were  no  longer  being  met,  the  principal  officers 
in  those  areas  put  [this  collection]  into  operation  as  a  measure  of  expediency, 
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so  that  they  might  depend  upon  it  to  make  good  their  deficiencies.   If  it 
had  been  regarded  as  a  long-term  procedure,  which  was  to  be  put  into  operation 
universally,  [objection  would  have  been  raised]  not  only  on  the  grounds  that 
failure  to  secure  [suitable]  persons  for  its  administration  might  easily  give 
rise  to  disorders,  but  also  [on  the  grounds  that]  while  the  merchants  and 
traders  might  be  happy  to  make  contributions,  for  every  additional  candareen 
(  *?h     ^^    ^  A-  ^    ka        )  collected  by  the  government  officials,  the  prices 
of  goods  also  would  be  increased  by  one  candareen.   Thus  the  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  goods  inevitably  would  rise;  the  livelihood  of  the  people  would 
every  day  become  more  difficult,   [So  long  as  the  collection  is  limited  to 
the  places  which  are]  supplying  the  need  for  provisions,  [its  scope]  still 
is  limited;  if  it  were  to  involve  [all  of  the]  hamlets  and  villages  [of 
the  empire,  its  implications]  would  be  infinite. 

With  regard  to  both  the  memorial  of  Sheng-pao  [which  received  the      [10a] 
vermilion  endorsement  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  eleventh  moon]  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Hsien-feng  (Jan»  7,  1855),  in  which  he  requested  that  likin 
be  collected  in  the  northern  sector,  and  with  regard  to  the  memorial— /  of 
P*eng  Yu-wen,— '    [dated]  the  sixth  year  of  Hsien-feng  [1856/7],  in  which  he 
requested  that  likin  be  collected  in  order  to  supply  military  needs,  this 
ministry  has  recommended  that  orders  be  issued  to  the  various  governors 
general  and  governors  concerned,  [to  the  effect  that  they  should]  make  a 
careful  study  of  conditions,  and  that  after  satisfactory  discussion  they 
should  handle  [the  matter]  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances;  we  did  not 
directly  recommend  [that  the  proposals]  be  sanctioned. 

Now,  with  reference  to  [the  statement  of]  Sheng-pao  that  the  collec- 
tion of  likin  in  the  Liangkiang  and  Lianghu  provinces  has  produced  [good] 
results,  and  his  request  that  the  various  provinces  all  be  ordered  to  put 
it  into  operation,  [we  observe  that]  this  naturally  is  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  military  provisions  [and  therefore  we  are  sympathetic  with  the  pro- 
posal] ;  but  it  appears  upon  inspection  that  there  is  no  record  that  there 
has  ever  been  reported  to  [this]  ministry  how  larpe  a  sum  of  money  has  been 
collected  or  has  been  used  in  the  Liangkiang  and  Lianghu  provinces  every 
year.   In  recent  times  the  various  provinces  in  which  troops  are  engaged,  in 
their  handling  of  the  regular  categories  of  tax  and  tribute,  generally  have 
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recuested  the  remission  [of  these  revenues]  or  have  requested  postponement 
[of  the  obligation  to  pay  them.   For  these  provinces]  merely  to  rely  upon 
this  [previously  mentioned]  category  of  likin,  for  which  there  are  no  fixed 
quotas,  so  as  to  become  places  which  are  independent  in  their  consumption 
and  in  their  expenditures,  is  [a  kind  of]  administration  which  is  very  far 
from  reliable.   If  now  we  were  again  to  recommend  that  instructions  be  issued 
to  Chihli  and  to  the  other  provinces  that  they  all  should  put  [the  collec- 
tion] into  operation,  even  though  in  those  provinces  incorruptible  and 
intelligent,  public-spirited  and  upright  [persons]  were  employed  in  the  posts 
of  commissioner  (  ^q   ~±b%    )  and  chief  clerk  (  ^-  xL   ),  unless  the  amount  of 
likin  to  be  collected  on  the  goods  were  definitely  fixed,  how  would  it  be 
possible  that  everywhere  [the  collection  reported]  would  be  in  accordance 
with  actualities?  We  are  concerned,  rather,  lest  dishonest  officials 
should  regard  the  likin  as  a  tool  of  "squeeze,"  and  lest  they  all  should 
devise  ingenious  methods  for  advancing  their  private  interests,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  cast  into  disregard  the  regular  categories  of  tax  and 
tribute.  Would  not  the  abuses  then  be  beyond  description J 

We,  your  ministers,  have  discussed  [these  matters]  together,  [and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that]  for  the  provinces  in  which  troops  are 
now  engaged,  since  the  funds  for  provisions  which  are  appropriated  by 
[this]  ministry  are  momentarily  unable  to  supply  [the  needs],  perhaps  the 
use  of  this  plan— a  plan  to  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort— is  a  method  to      [10b] 
supply  the  deficiency*  As  regards  the  actual  amounts  collected  and  used  in 
the  Liangkiang  and  Liarghu  provinces,  the  governors  general  and  governors 
of  those  provinces  should  be  instructed  to  make  an  examination  and  report 
[these  amounts]  to  [this]  ministry;  as  regards  whether  or  not  the  other 
provinces  in  which  troops  are  engaged  will  be  able  to  put  [the  collection] 
into  operation  on  the  same  pattern,  we  must  request  that  orders  be  issued 
to  the  governors  general  and  governors  of  those  provinces  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  actual  conditions,  and  carefully  to  select  incorruptible 
and  intelligent  chief  clerks,  who  shall  plan  the  administration  [of  the 
collection]  carefully  at  strategic  points  on  the  water  and  land  routes. 
If  it  is  [found  to  be]  possible  to  put  it  into  operation,  then  immediately 
let  regulations  with  regard  to  rewards  and  punishment  be  strictly  determined; 
let  those  whose  administration  produces  [good]  results  be  given  a  liberal 


reward;  but  if  disorderly  incidents  are  provoked,  or  if  the  abuses  of  embezzle- 
ment and  other  such  malpractices  are  discovered,  let  the  official  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  administration,  after  an  investigation  of  the  actual  facts,  be 
recommended  for  impeachment  in  a  memorial,  and  let  him  be  punished  to  an 
increased  degree  for  his  crime.   Furthermore,  let  the  governors  general  and 
governors  concerned  be  made  responsible  for  [making]  a  quarterly  report  to 
[this]  ministry,  in  which  they  shall  state  the  actual  amounts  collected  and 
used,  to  serve  as  evidence  for  examination.   This  is  all  in  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  obstructions  either  to  the  finances  of  the  nation,  or  to 
the  livelihood  of  the  people;  this  is  very  important . 

As  regards  those  provinces  which  are  not  now  involved  in  military 
operations,  and  have  never  administered  the  collection  of  likin,  they  absolutely 
must  not  [take  this  as  an  opportunity  to]  make  confused  changes  [in  their  tax 
collections],  or  to  make  petty  exactions,  and  thus  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  We  submit  that  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  this  matter.  With  regard 
to  Sheng-paoTs  statement  that  the  merchants  and  traders  of  San-ho-chien 
petitioned  for  the  collection  of  likin,  and  that  he  instructed  the  intendant 
of  the  Lu-Feng  circuit  to  forward  detailed  regulations  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  selection  of  officials  to  manage  the  collection,  we  must  request  that  the 
governor  of  Anhwei  be  instructed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  in  that  place,  and  to  select  suitable,  incorrupt,  and  respect- 
ful officials  to  manage  [the  collection]  satisfactorily  in  cooperation  with 
the  gentry  of  that  place.   It  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  entrust  the  matter  to  [11; 
yamen  clerks,  lest  it  give  rise  to  abuses.   In  order  that  it  may  be  known 
how  the  revenues  which  are  collected  can  be  applied,  and  In  order  to  prevent 
a  careless  failure  to  audit  [accounts],  orders  also  should  be  issued  to  that 
governor,  and  to  the  governors  general  and  governors  of  the  various  provinces 
which  at  the  present  time  are  collecting  likin,  that  they  discuss  in  detail 
their  regulations  and  memorialize,  making  clear  their  [methods  of]  administra- 
tion.— / 
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Document  7 

Memorial  of  5heng-pao  on  the  importance  of  securing  suitable  persons  for 
the  management  of  likin  collections . 50/  (Vermilion  endorsement  received 
on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  seventh  moon  of  the  seventh  year  of  Hsien- 
feng  [Sept.  14,  1857]) 

[In  this  memorial  I  am  discussing]  another  matter.   The  memorial — [102" 
in  which  I  previously  discussed  in  detail  [the  matter  of"1  collecting  the 
likin  universally  has  been  honored  with  the  vermilion  endorsement  [and  the 
notations:]  !TLet  the  Ministry  of  Finance  speedily  deliberate  and  memorialize"; 
and  "Respect  this!  Comply  with  this  imperial  order!"  I  have  not  yet  learned 
whether  the  Ministry  [of  Finance]  has  recommended  whether  [my  proposal] 
should  be  sanctioned  or  rejected. 

After  I  had  presented  that  memorial,  I  made  inquiry  by  letter  of 
Kuan-wen,  governor  general  of  the  Hukwang  provinces.  According  to  what  is 
stated  in  his  reply,  in  Hupeh  sE-it  the  collection  of  likin  brings  in        [103i 
more  than  100, COO  strings  of  standard  cash  every  month,  while  in  Hunan  ;=£  ^ 
the  collection  of  likin  brings  in  some  300,000  to  400,000  strings  of  cash 
every  month.   In  general,  the  revenue  which  is  obtained  from  the  devastated 
areas  is  comparatively  small,  while  that  obtained  from  the  areas  where  all 
is  well  is  larger.   It  is  only  necessary  [in  Kuan-wenTs  opinion]  to  secure 
[suitable]  persons  for  managing  [the  collection,  and  then]  everywhere  there 
will  be  substantial  results. 

With  regard  to  our  court's  system  of  collecting  [taxes]  from  the 
people,  I  humbly  meditate  that  the  method  used  heretofore  for  taxing 
agriculture — [the  collection  of  the  combined]  land  and  capitation  [tax] 
(  "HL  T  )»  and  [tribute  paid  in  either]  cash  or  grain  (%\  %%<.    )  — 
[has  produced]  imposts  which  are  many  and  sums  which  are  large.  With 
regard  to  the  methods  used  for  taxing  trade,  aside  from  the  tax  on  salt 
(  &L~Z-%    )  and  the  [native]  customs  taxes  (  R$  ■$%_,    )  absolutely  nothing  has 
been  collected.   This  means  that  the  tax  imposed  on  trade  is  fundamentally 
less  than  that  imposed  on  agriculture.   How  much  more  is  this  true  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  Lianghu  provinces  are  in  a  disturbed  state  and  the 
various  salt  and  customs  revenues  which  hitherto  [have  been  received]  are 
now  for  the  most  part  suspended! 
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It  appears  upon  examination  that  the  [native]  customs  collect  a 

[certain]  percentage,  according  to  the  capital  investment,  and  the  collection 

which  they  make  is  comparatively  heavy.  The  collection  of  likin  is  also  made 

according  to  the  amount  of  the  merchants1  capital;  but  the  likin  contribution 

and  the  [native]  customs  taxes  are  related  to  each  other  as  are  the  outside  and 

inside  [of  a  coat].  Thus,  for  example,  even  though  the  Lianghu  provinces 

have  suffered  military  devastations  for  a  series  of  years,  the  [annual]  amount 

of  revenue  received  [from  those  provinces]  still  is  from  three  to  four  million 

strings  of  cash.   If  we  seek  out  the  reason  for  this,  [we  find  that  when] 

people  [i.e.,  farmers]  are  all  firmly  attached  to  their  native  places,  once 

they  have  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  plunderers,  among  the  huts  and  fields 

there  is  no  place  to  which  they  can  flee;  [the  essence  of]  trade  [however] 

is  the  encouraging  of  the  transport  [of  commodities  from  places  where  they 

52/ 
are  abundant  to  places  where  they  are  scarce], — '  Even  though  [the  merchants] 

suffer  the  ravages  of  troops,  there  always  are  places  to  which  [their  stores 
of  wealth]  can  be  removed.  To  tax  the  excess  [profits]  of  trade  in  order  to 
make  good  [the  deficits  which  arise  in]  taxing  agriculture;  to  take  from  where 
there  is  much  in  order  to  add  to  where  there  is  little;  when  weighing  com- 
modities to  distribute  [them  in  accordance  with]  equality;  [and  thus]  not  to 
harm  the  people  while  enriching  the  nation — this  truly  is  the  best  available 
method  for  supplying  military  provisions. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  laws  which  bring  about  good  government  (  >v   lij     ) , 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  men  who  shall  bring  about -good  government  (  S%  k.      )• 
At  the  time  the  system  is  first  tried,  if  the  regulations  are  not  completely 
satisfactory,  it  will  be  easy  for  malpractices  to  spring  up.   If  in  managing 
[this  collection]  there  is  the  slightest  failure  to  secure  [suitable]  persons, 
subsequently  it  will  be  difficult  to  put  the  system  into  proper  order.   If, 
indeed,  a  rescript  is  received,  giving  permission  to  carry  out  [my  proposal 
to  collect  likin  universally],  the  governors  general  and  governors  of  the 

various  provinces  will  be  able  to  manage  only  the  general  outlines  of  the 

53/ 
administration.  The  chief  officials  of  the  provincial  governments —  are 

very  busy  with  public  affairs  and  also  will  be  unable  to  extend  their  super- 
vision to  details.   Inevitably  it  will  be  necessary  to  delegate  these  duties 
to  [officials  of]  the  chou  and  hsien.   If  [in  turn,  these  duties]  are  entrusted 
to  yamen  clerks  (  "f  >jf-  ),  how  can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  perform 


them  with  their  entire  devotion?  This  [policy]  will  inevitably  result  in 
harassing  and  disturbing  the  merchants  and  the  people*  Furthermore,  if  there 
are  only  one  or  two  unworthy  officials,  if  they  take  advantage  [of  this 
opportunity]  to  seek  a  profit,  and  if  they  [give  attention]  only  to  attempting 
to  satisfy  their  own  insatiable  desire  for  gain,— -'  [then]  all  kinds  of  corrup- 
tion will  flourish;  how  will  this  be  of  aid  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation? 

I  have  thought  over  this  matter  again  and  again;  [and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that]  the  only  method  [which  can  be  expected  to  produce  good 
results]  is  to  select  officials  of  comparatively  high  rank  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  [likin]  matters  as  their  only  duty;  since  the  rank  [of  these 
administrators]  will  be  equal,  they  will  be  able  to  cooperate  with  effect. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  placed  among  the  officials  and 
the  gentry,  so  that  there  will  be  no  obstruction,  [to  mutual  understanding] 
with  the  merchants  and  the  people.   Thus  there  will  be  no  clerks  or  yamen 
runners  who  devote  themselves  to  deception,  and  it  then  will  be  possible  to 
achieve  results  by  virtue  of  understanding  the  conditions  of  the  masses. 
The  system  of  joint  management  by  officials  and  gentry,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  used  in  Kiangnan,  Kiangsi,  Hupeh,  and  Hunan,  instead  of  management  by 
specially  delegated  officials  iArith  substantive  appointments,  is  the  means  by 
which  malpractices  by  the  yamen  and  embezzlement  by  the  clerks  are  prevented. 
If  the  northern  provinces  introduce  the  collection  of  likin  experimentally, 
it  seems  that  they  should  conduct  it  in  accordance  with  this  model  .  .  .  .— ^ 
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Document  S 


Edict  in  reply  to  the  memorials  of  two  censors,  who  had  urged  that  the  court 
require  information  with  regard  to  likin  collection  officials,  and  exercise 
strict  control  over  the  collection  barriers. 56/  (issued  on  the  chi-hai  [twenty- 
eighth]  day  of  the  third  moon  of  the  ninth  year  of  Hsien-feng  [Apr.  30, 
1859]) 

[The  following]  edict  [was  issued]  to  the  Grand  Secretariate  The      [26b] 
censor  Chiang  Ghih-chang  has  memorialized,  requesting  that  the  official 
positions  and  the  names  of  all  the  officials  and  gentry  who  have  been  deputed 
to  "solicit  contributions"  and  to  collect  likin  in  the  various  provinces  be 
recorded  in  books  and  reported  to  the  Ministry  [of  Finance] 9  [This  edict] 
also  has  reference  to  the  memorial  of  the  censor  Wu  Cho,  in  which  he  requests 
that  the  likin  barriers  be  strictly  determined  and  that  [their]  regulations 
be  inspected.  [27a] 

In  the  provinces  in  which,  in  recent  years,  troops  have  been  employed, 
the  needs  for  military  provisions  have  been  very  great.  The  policy  of  "solicit- 
ing contributions"  and  of  erecting  barriers  for  the  collection  of  likin, 
[with  the  purpose  of]  utilizing  [these  sources  of  revenue]  in  supplying 
military  provisions,  originally  was  a  temporary  measure  of  expediency.   If 
[conditions  are]  as  the  censors  have  stated  in  their  memorials,  the  officials 
who  in  the  various  provinces  have  been  "soliciting  contributions,"  and  those 
who  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  likin  barriers,  have  for  the  most  part 
been  making  unjust  extortions,  and  have  been  embezzling  [from  the  revenues], 
In  order  to  fill  their  own  pockets.   This  [is  a  case  of]  a  measure  [adopted] 
for  the  assistance  of  the  troops  being  turned  into  a  means  of  afflicting  the 
people.   It  is  extremely  necessary  to  make  the  regulations  strict,  in  order  to 
remove  these  malpractices,   Let  the  governors  general,  the  governors,  and  the 
chief  leaders  of  troops  in  all  the  provinces  list  in  ledgers  and  [by  submitting 
these  ledgers]  report  to  the  Ministry  [of  Finance]  the  official  positions  and 
the  names  of  the  officials  and  gentry  who  have  been  "soliciting  contributions,"- 
and  who  have  been  collecting  likin,  in  order  to  provide  material  for  examination. 
If  there  is  [discovered  evidence  of]  the  above-mentioned  abuses,  let  [the 
persons  responsible]  immediately  be  strictly  impeached  and  punished.  Let  the 
amounts  collected  at  the  likin  barriers,  and  the  names  of  the  merchants  from 
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whom  they  have  been  collected,  be  entered  every  day  upon  an  account  sheet  (  5E  ) 

and  actually  posted  on  the  outside  of  the  collection  barrier;  and  let  a 

report  [of  revenue  collected]  be  made  within  each  fortnight.   If  there  are     [2?b 

any  amounts  which  have  been  collected,  but  which  have  not  been  posted  and 

57/ 

reported,  as  soon  as  an  inquiry  has  been  made, — '  let  [those  persons  responsible] 

be  thoroughly  examined  and  punished.  As  for  the  miscellaneous  small  barriers 
whose  collection  renders  no  genuine  assistance,  let  these  immediately  be 
abolished  or  consolidated  [with  larger  barriers],  in  order  to  facilitate 
inspection.  Take  this  general  edict  and  cause  it  to  be  known! 
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Document  9 

Memorial  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  discussing,  in  compliance  with  instructions, 
the  explicit  establishment  of  regulations  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  likin 
to  assist  provisioning. 5£/  'Vermilion  endorsement,  with  the  notation:  "[Let 
it  be  done]  as  proposed,"  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  eleventh  moon  of 
the  tenth  year  of  Hsien-feng  [Jan.  U,   1861]) 

CO/ 

.  .  .  .— '  We  have  received  from  the  Council  of  State  a  memorial       [18a] 
of  the  censor  Kao  Shih-lien,  in  which  he  proposed  the  explicit  establish- 
ment of  regulations  withregard  'to 'the  collection  of  likin  to.. assist 
provisioning,  and  which,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  sixth  moon  of  the 
tenth  year  of  Hsien-feng  [Aug.  14,  I860],  received  the  vermilion  endorsement, 
[with  the  notations:]  "Let  the  Ministry  of  Finance  deliberate  and  memorialize," 
and  "Respect  this I"  According  to  what  is  stated  in  the  original  memorial, 
[conditions  and  the  recommendations  of  the  memorialist  are  as  follows]: 

The — '  category  of  likin  contributions  differs  from  those  various 
imposts  (the  collection  of  taxes  in  cash,  the  tribute  rice,  and  the 
[taxes  on]  salt  and  tea)  for  the  recording  of  whose  revenues  there  are 
regulations.  Since  no  regulations  have  been  established  with  regard 
to  the  method  of  collection  [of  the  likin],  and  since  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  auditing  of  the  amounts  which  have  been  reported  and  forwarded, 
the  officials  concerned  either  are  completely  without  scruples,  pretending 
to  be  serving  the  public  interest  while  in  reality  they  are  serving  their 
own  ends;  or  they  willfully  embezzle,  by  reporting  a  large  sum  [of 
collected  funds]  as  though  it  were  a  small  sum;  or  they  cause  the  practices 
of  misrepresentation  to  become  still  more  widespread  by  trading  privately 
and  accepting  bribes;  or  they  cause  the  abuses  of  smuggling  to  flourish 
by  privately  selling  the  release  [of  goods  from  examination].   In  places 
where  the  merchants  congregate,  the  vexations,  to  be  sure,  are  difficult 
to  bear;  but  in  the  poor  villages  and  secluded  places  also  the  exactions 
are  virtually  everywhere  tne  same.   Thus  the  likin  contribution,  which 
has  been  conducted  recently,  is  in  name  a  [method  of]  supplying  mili- 
tary provisions,  but  in  reality  is  a  field  of  profit  for  the  officials 
and  gentry;  +-be  amount  which  is  embezzled  is  still  greater  than  the  amount 
which  is  reported  and  forwarded;  [the  officials  and  the  gentry]  compete    [18b] 
with  one  another  to  exceed  the  pattern  [of  squeeze],  and  there  is  no  way 
in  which  they  can  be  brought  to  judgment.   This  brings  it  about  that  the 
prices  of  commodities  day  by  day  become  higher,  and  the  strength  of  the 
people  day  by  day  becomes  more  exhausted.   [When  these  abuses]  are  small, 
the  merchants  and  traders  are  unwilling  to  proceed  because  of  them,  and 
the  means  of  livelihood  [of  these  persons]  gradually  becomes  more  and  more 
inactive;  when  [the  abuses]  are  large,  some  ma;y  craftily  use  them  as 
pretexts  for  stirring  up  trouble,  and  the  strength  of  troops  must  frequently 
be  drawn  [from  more  important  tasks]  for  the  suppression  [of  these  dis- 
orders].  Recently  I  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  pernicious  administrative 
practices  [followed  in  the  collection  of  likin]  have  come  near  to  stirring 
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up  major  incidents  in  Chihli;  Shantung,  Shansi,  and  Hupeh;  and  last  year 
[1859]  in  the  various  hsien  of  Hsii-chou  %^  -)t)  in  Szechwan,  the  evidences 
[of  the  danger]  were  still  more  apparent. 

May6l/  I  not  [therefore]  request  a  rescript  ordering  the  governors 
general  and  goverrcrs  of  ",he  various  provinces  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  local  conditions;  to  set  up  [authorized  collection]  offices,  in 
accordance  with  the  circumstances;  and  to  define  regulations  clearly,  so 
that  with  regard  to  how  the  collection  should  be  made  and  how  it  should  be 
reported  and  forwarded,  there  would  be  definite  limitations  which  could 
be  observed  and  sums  which  could  be  audited;  and  to  depute  the  chief 
provincial  authorities  to  take  general  charge  of  these  affairs,  so 
that  there  would  be  regular  periodic  supervision? 62/  If  those  officials 
and  gentry  are  guilty  of  such  abuses  as  concealment  and  deceit,  or  of 
setting  up  [collection]  offices  without  authorization  and  privately  sell- 
ing the  release  [of  goods  from  examination],  or  of  privately  levying  fines 
and  accepting  bribes,  as  soon  as  the  charges  have  been  verified,  let 
them  immediately  be  punished  for  their  crimes  according  to  the  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  embezzlement  of  [funds  intended  for  the  supply  of] 
military  provisions.   If  the  governors  general  and  governors  concerned 
fail  to  investigate  and  impeach  [the  guilty],  when  this  fact  has  been 
discovered  by  other  means,  let  [those  officials]  be  handed  over  to 
[this]  ministry,  and  let  them  be  recommended  for  severe  punishment.   The 
governors  general  and  governors  concerned  svould  be  made  responsible  for 
preparing  a  detailed  quarterly- account  and  for  reporting  to  the  Ministry 
[of  Finance]  how.  many  offices  have  been  set  up  in  "each  province,  how 
much  duty  has  been  collected,  and  how  much  is  to  be 'reported  as  disburse- 
ments, in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  audit  [the  funds];  and  orders  also 
should  be  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  [collection]  regulations  which.     [19a] 
are  adopted  should  everywhere  be  published  and  proclaimed,  so  that  the 
merchants  and  traders,  all  being  aware  that  the  tax  is  being  collected 
according  to  established  regulations,  naturally  will  make  their  payments 
gladly;  and  the  officials  and  gentry,  also  being  aware  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  profits  to  come  through  a  lucky  chance  [i.e.,  that  the  risk 
involved  in  attempting  to  become  wealthy  by  these  dishonest  means  is  too 
great],  naturally  will  never  practice  embezzlement,  with  the  result  that 
every  drop  [collected]  will  be  devoted  to  actual  use,  and  thus  it  will  not 
come  about  that  the  [needs  for]  provisions  will  be  unmet . 63 / 
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Document  10 

Edict  in  reply  to  a  memorial  of  the  Grand  Secretary,  ChTi  Chiin-tsao, 
in  which  he  had  recommended  the  abolition  of  certain  likin  off ices. 64/ 
(issued  on  the  hsin-hai  [twenty-seventh]  day  of  the  eleventh  moon  of 
the  eleventh  year  of  Hsien-feng  [Dec.  28,  1861]) 

....  Although  the  collection  of  the  likin  contribution  was       [36a] 
instituted  for  the  sake  of  [assisting  the  supply  of]  military  provisions, 
the  hardship  which  the  indigent  {  %li     ^      )  are  suffering  [from  it]  is 
truly  profound.   Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  unscrupulous 
officials  and  dishonest  clerks  are  using  it  as  a  pretext  for  extortion  and 
for  embezzlement.   Except  for  the  likin  barriers  which  have  been  established 
at  important  entrances  to  thoroughfares,  and  which  have  been  clearly  reported 
in  memorials,  let  those  likin  offices  which  have  previously  been  established 
in  secluded  regions — be  entirely  abolished.   In  addition,  let  the  various 
appropriate  governors  general  and  governors  investigate  clearly,  let  them 
separate  the  likin  offices  which  should  be  retained  from  those  which  should   [36b] 
be  abolished,  and  let  them  communicate  [their  findings  and  recommendations] 
to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  harassing  of  the 
people,  and  in  order  to  make  strict  the  inspection  [of  collection  activi- 
ties] .... 
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Document  11 

Edict  in  reply  to  a  memorial  of  a  censor,  Ting  Shao-chou,  in  which  he  had 
described  certain  abuses  which  were  accompanying  the  collection  of  likin, 
and  asked  that  its  administration  be  placed  under  the  control  of  local 
officials. 66/  (Issued  on  the  jen-tzu  [third] 67/  day  of  the  ninth  moon  of 
the  first  year  of  TTung-chih[Oct.  25,  1862]) 

Another  Edict.   [The  following  is  with  reference  to]  the  memorial      [17a] 
of  the  censor,  Ting  Shao-chou,  in  which  he  requests  that  the  appointed 
officials  who  are  collecting  likin  and  "soliciting  contributions"  in  the 
various  provinces  be  removed,  and  that  [these  matters]  be  placed  entirely 
under  the  administration  of  local  officials.  According  to  what  he  has  stated: 

In  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  the  regions  where  all  is  well  are  only  a 
few  chou  and  hsien  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Sung[-chiang  fu] ,  TTai[- 
tsfang  chou],  Yang[-chou  f u] ,  and  T'ung[-chou] ;  but  the  officials  who 
are  deputed  for  [ collecting]  the  various  kinds  of  likin  do  not  number 
less  than  several  hundred  [persons] ,  As  soon  as  one  has  received  an 
appointment  [to  one  of  these  posts],  the  personal  attendants  who  accom- 
pany him  and  the  servants  who  follow  him  truly  constitue  a  crowd.   It 
has  gone  so  far  that  even  [in  matters  of]  presents  at  festivals  and 
perquisites  to  doorkeepers,  the  lucrativeness  of  the  barrier  or  office 
is  always  examined  in  determining  the  present  to  be  made.   [These 
persons]  live  upon  "squeeze"  alone;  the  resentment  of  the  people  is 
bubbling  and  boiling.  If  conditions  are  thus  in  one  province,  those 
[which  obtain  in]  the  various  [other]  provinces  can  be  imagined,,  I 
request  that  orders  be  issued,  making  the  local  officials  responsible 
for  the  administration  [of  the  collection]. 

Regarding  the  various  provinces  which  are  "soliciting  contributions" 
and  collecting  likin,  and  are  relying  upon  [these  sources  of  revenue]  in 
supplying  military  provisions,  clear  edicts  and  warnings,  strictly  pro- 
hibiting the  harassing  [of  the  people],  have  been  issued  repeatedly. 
But  the  chief  officials  in  the  localities,  in  appointing  officials  to 
manage  [the  collections],  have  over  and  over  failed  to  obtain  [suitable] 
persons.  Anyone  who  wears  an  official  button  (  l\    ^   )  or  has  a  brevet 
rank  ( /&  y{tj    )  is  eligible  for  an  appointment.   Since  the  personnel  is  of 
uneven  quality,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
[reasons  for]  fluctuations  in  the  revenues;  thus  it  coires  about  that  they 
pursue  their  own  interests  and  seek  profits  [for  themselves],  and  abuses 
flourish  greatly,   [The  situation ]  truly  is  fit  for  bitter  hatred. 
Hereafter,  let  all  the  governors  general  and  governors  concerned 
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carry  out  a  removal  of  the  officials  connected  with  the  "[solicita- 
tion of]  contributions''  and  the  [collection  of]  likin,  and  let  [these 
matters]  all  be  gathered  under  the  administration  of  local  officials.   Fur- 
thermore, let  there  be  a  monthly  report,  giving  the  actual  amounts  [col- 
lected] under  the  various  categories  of  "contributions"  and  likin,  which 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Ministry  [of  Finance],  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed by  regulations,  by  the  various  governors  general  and  governors  who 
are  responsible  [for  these  matters].  With  regard  to  the  commercial  centers 
and  the  large  towns,  whose  collection  of  likin  is  complex,  and  cannot  be 
completely  handled  by  the  chou  and  hsien  [administrations  under  x-^rhose 
jurisdiction  it  falls],  let  the  local  officials  who  have  the  rank  of  intend- 
ant  of  a  circuit  or  governor  of  a  prefecture  be  ordered  to  handle  these 
matters  among  themselves.   Phe  posts  are  not  to  be  filled  with  unworthy 
officials. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  likin  collection,  let  the  various  gover- 
nors general  and  governors  work  out  a  simplified  schedule  [of  collections] 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  determined  by  the  Ministry  [of  Finance]; 
let  them  record  this  schedule  in  analytic  fashion  and  post  it  on  the  thor- 
oughfares, so  that  the  merchants  and  people  will  become  familiar  with  it  by 
a  single  look,  and  so  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  crafty  officials  or 
traitorous  clerks  to  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  abuses  in  these 
matters . 

A  separate  supplementary  memorial: 

In  [the  local  regions]  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Yangchow-fu  in  Kiang- 
su,  a  "contribution"  on  straw  has  been  established;  it  is  requested  that 
orders  be  issued  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Let  the  governor  general  and  cwemor  concerned  investigate  and  find 
out  whether  or  not  there  is  this  designation  [for  collection],  and  [if  it 
is  found  to  exist]  what  use  has  .been  made  of  the  funds  which  have  been  col- 
lected under  it;  and  let  them  immediately  memorialize,  stating  clearly  [the 
above  matters]  and  abolish  it,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  cause  of  dis- 
order.  [The  following  notation  was  added:]   "Respect  this!" 
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Document  12 

Memorial  of  Ch,uan-chting,  senior  vice-president  of  the  Censorate,  urging 
the  immediate  reduction  and  ultimate  abolition  of  the  collection  of  likin  68/ 
(Referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  moon 
of  the  third  year  of  T'ung-chih  [Aug*  11,  186/,]) 69/ 

I  beg  to  state  that  since  the  beginning  of  military  operations  the     [12a] 
needs  for  provisions  have  been  great  and  complex;  it  has  been  impossible  to 
avoid  relying  upon  the  strength  of  the  people  [to  supply  these  needs]. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  [the  solicitation  of]  "contributions,"  there  have 
also  been  put  into  operation  the  acreage  "contribution"  (  |?JL  \\     )  and 

the  likin  "contribution"  (  ||  % |   );  though  the  designations  [which  refer 
to  these  taxes]  are  not  uniform,  the  [taxes  themselves]  all  are  temporary 
measures  of  expediency.   In  the  places  where  the  merchants  and  traders 
congregate,  the  administration  of  likin  has  not  failed  to  be  of  assistance; 
but  also  in  the  secluded  places  and  out-of-the-way  corners  branch  offices 
have  been  set  up;  of  the  likin  which  is  collected  [in  the  latter  places], 
once  the  disbursements  [for  office  expenses]  have  been  deducted,  that 
which  remains  is  not  much.   Though  among  the  people  there  is  much  poverty 
and  hardship,  the  likin  offices  devote  themselves  to  extracting  the  last 
farthing.   If,  by  any  chance,  this  provokes  disorders,  what  is  obtained 
does  not  compensate  for  what  is  lost;  the  benefit  which  is  sought  is 
turned  into  harm;  the  evils  [of  this]  are  very  obvious.  As  for  the  Lan  ££_ 
and  Li  %.   rebellions  in  Szechwan,— ~  in  the  beginning  crowds  assembled  to 
resist  [the  collection  of]  likin,  and  disturbances  arose;  by  the  end  of  a 
year  [the  disorders]  had  spread  through  several  provinces.   This  is  clear 
proof  [that  the  collection  of  likin  tends  to  provoke  disorders].   In  the 
establishment  of  likin  offices,  gentry  are  in  some  cases  employed,  and 
appointed  officials  are  employed  in  others.   There  are,  to  be  sure,  those 
who  perform  their  duties  [adequately];  but  those  who  engage  in  squeeze  are 
still  more  numerous*  As  for  the  extortions  practiced  and  the  meddling 
engaged  in  by  the  yamen  clerks— still  less  do  [these  abuses]  await  descrip- 
tion [since  they  are  sot  apparent] . 

Our  emperor  has  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people;  he 
comprehends  perfectly  the  sources  of  malpractices;  in  [reply  to]  the 
memorials  of  ministers  both  inside  and  outside  [the  court],  in  which  they 
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attacked  the  abuses  committed  by  the  likin  offices  in  the  various  provinces, 
he  has  repeatedly  issued  instructions,  not  merely  "three  orders  and  five 
mandates,"  [but  many  more].   Yet  [in  replying  to  the  question  of]  why  these 
abuses  have  not  yet  been  completely  eradicated,  [the  statement  that]  mili- 
tary operations  have  not  yet  been  completed  is  taken  as  a  pretext.  At  t  le 
present  time,  owing  to  the  power  of  [His]  Celestial  Majesty,  Chin-ling  [i.e., 
Nanking]  has  been  recovered  [by  the  imperial  forces].  Since  the  [official] 
troops  and  the  irregular  forces  can  now,  one  [group]  after  another,  withdraw 
in  victory,  the  supply  of  military  provisions  can,  step  by  step,  be  reduced; 
since  the  revenues  from  [the  tax  on]  salt  and  from  the  customs  can  gradually 
increase  to  their  full  [normal]  amounts,  the  likin  offices  can  be  gradually 
reduced  and  abolished. 

The  censors  Chu  Wen-chiang  ,~t    -^  >;£.  —  and  Ting  Shao-chou  have, 
one  after  another,  memorialized  with  regard  to  likin  affairs  in  Hupeh  and 
Kiangpei.   Edicts  [issued  in  reply  to  those  memorials]  have  been  received; 
they  have  been  transmitted  for  examination.   [The  reason  why]  up  to  the 
present  time  [the  offices  and  barriers]  have  not  been  abolished  or  reduced, 
is  that  [the  collection  of  likin]  naturally  is  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
military  provisions.   But  at  the  present  time  the  conditions  of  military 
operations  are  quite  different  from  [what  they  were]  last  year.   It  is 
naturally  desirable  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  cognizance  of  these 
changes.   I  have  heard  that  in  the  collection  of  likin  in  Kiangsi  and 
Kwangtung,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Kiangnan,  many  difficulties  have 
appeared;  this  [situation]  has  long  been  under  imperial  investigation.   I 
have  also  heard  that  in  Kwangtung  last  year  some  gentry  from  Kao-chou  ^7 

-}f)  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  Lien-chou  fu  J^  M*\  Jtf     to  "solicit  contri- 
butions" and  collect  likin.   Since  the  officials  (wei-yuan)  managed  [the 
affair]  ineptly,  it  came  about  that  those  gentry  were  attacked,  and  the 
disturbance  nearly  resulted  in  [the  loss  of]  life.   The  chief  offenders  have 
never  been  apprehended;  up  to  the  present  time  the  case  is  still  pending, 
and  has  not  been  settled.   In  addition,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hsien-feng 
[1859],  disorders  arose  which  involved  the  collection  offices  at  Fo-shan 

hft   Uv  ,  Shih-lung  £,  -^g^  ,  Lu-pao  /J^  ^  and  at  other  places;  the  likin 
collected  has  year  by  year  decreased,  and  not  increased;  smuggling  and 
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embezzlement  have  arisen  on  all  sides.   Formerly,  when  during  the  Tao-kuang    [12b] 
period  I  held  the  post  of  director  of  education  ( ^*  $£_  )  in  Kwangtung, 
travelled  through  the  various  fu  in  order  to  examine  conditions.   It  appears 
that  Lei  ^   [-chou  fu] ,  Lien[-chou  f u] ,  and  GhTiung- 1&   [ -chou  fu]  have  generally- 
been  recognized  as  unproductive  territory;  they  border  upon  a  corner  of  the 
sea.  Since  they  are  not  centers  of  concourse,  and  since  there  are  few  pros- 
perous firms  [there],  when  offices  are  established  for  the  collection  of 
likin,  that  which  is  collected  is  limited;  yet,  since  the  temper  of  the 
people  is  fierce,  the  provoking  of  "incidents"  is  something  which  truly  may 
be  feared.  [The  collection  of  likin  in  such  places]  is  of  no  benefit  to 
[the  supplying  of]  military  needs,  and  is  of  harm  to  the  general  state  of 
affairs;  it  most  certainly  is  not  a  good  policy.   I  reflect  that  if  condi- 
tions in  Kwangtung  are  thus,  [the  conditions]  in  other  provinces  can  in 
general  be  visualized. 

I  [therefore]  suggest  and  request  that  the  Ministry  of  Finance  be 
ordered  to  make  comprehensive  plans,  and  to  subject  to  careful  examination 
all  the  likin  offices  whose  establishment  has  been  reported.   If  they  truly 
are  [located  at]  centers  of  communication  and  large  cities— places  which 
are  centers  of  concourse  for  the  merchants  and  traders,  such  as  Tientsin  in 
3hihli,  Yen-tTai  [commonly  referred  to  as  Chefoo]  in  Shantung,  Shanghai  in 
Kiangnan,  Hankow  in  Hupeh,  Ho-k'ou  >a)    <i     and  Kiukiang  in  Kiangsi,  Amoy  /%_ 
1)    in  Fukien,  and  Ningpo  in  Chekiang,  [and  places  at  which  the  collection 
of  likin]  is  able  annually  to  produce  large  sums — it  should  be  permitted 
for  the  collection  to  be  continued  as  formerly  in  a  few  places,  according 
to  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  reconstruc- 
tion. When  the  tasks  of  reconstruction  have  been  completed,  the  conditions 
should  again  be  taken  under  consideration,  and  [the  offices  and  barriers] 
should,  one  after  another,  be  removed.   As  for  the  likin  offices  which 
have  been  separately  established  in  the  seclude   districts  and  out-of-the- 
way  corners  of  the  various  provinces,  such  as  those  in  Lei[-chou  fu], 
Lien[-chou  fu] ,  an.  .Cheung  " -chou  fu]  of  Kwangtung- -places  which  have  been 
generally  agreed  to  be  barren- — whether  or  not  memorials  and  communications 
[regarding  these  places]  are  on  record,  I  request,  in  addition,  that  [the 
collection  offices  in  these  places]  be  ordered  entirely  abolished,  and  that 
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hereafter  it  not  be  permitted  again  to  establish  collection  offices  [in 
these  places];  and  that  if  [any  persons  are  guilty  of]  setting  up  offices 
without  authorization,  they  be  severely  punished.   May  not  an  edict  be 
explicitly  issued,  strictly  directing  those  within  and  outside  [the  court] 
to  take  the  cherishing  and  nourishing  of  the  people  as  their  first  duty  and 

prohibiting  them  from  presenting  detailed  statements  based  on  the  concept 

73/ 

of  "profit," —  in  order  to  show  compassion  for  the  villages  and  hamlets, 

and  to  make  firm  the  foundations  [of  the  empire]?  Thus,  since  with  regard 
to  that  which  is  above,  the  intention  of  Heaven  will  be  attained;  and  since, 
with  regard  to  that  which  is  below,  confidence  will  be  accorded  to  the  hopes 
of  the  people,  it  will  be  easy  for  whatever  poisonous  vapors  remain  to  be 
quickly  swept  away. 
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Document  13 

Joint  memorial  of  Mao  Hung-pin,  governor  general  of  the  Liangkwang  provinces, 
and  Kuo  Sung-t'ao,  governor  of  Kwangtung,  urging  that  the  collection  of  likin 
be  continue.d«J^t/ 

[*The  following  is]  a  memorial  [stating  that  the]  collection  of  likin   [32a^ 
in  the  various  provinces  with  the  purpose  of  supplying  provisions  has,  over 
a  period  of  time,  manifested  [good]  results,  and,  insofar  as  [our]  limited 
experience  reaches,  presenting  a  complete  investigation  of  the  origin  and 
development  [of  likin],  discussing  thoroughly  its  benefits  and  evils,  and 
making  a  detailed  statement  [of  these  things] ;  and  respectfully  requesting 
the  sage  emperor *s  consideration. 

We  venture  to  state  that  the  nation  has  now  enjoyed  peace  for  some 

time;  the  relaxation  of  attention  to  the  garrison  troops  (.  "^  ^  )  has  now 

reached  an  extreme  degree.  When  the  rebels  of  Kwangsi  first  arose,  it  was 

thought  that  the  border  troops  which  were  assembled  from  Shansi  and  Shen- 

75/ 
si,— ■     and  from  Yunnan  and  Kweichcw,  certainly  would,  have  been  superior  to 

[those  of]  the  interior  [provinces] %   but  since,  as  time  went  on,  no   success 
was  achieved,  all  [of  these  troops]  were,  one  [goup]  after  another,  with- 
drawn, and  have  returned  [to  their  places  of  origin].  Subsequently,  the 
various  provinces,  in  planning  for  defense  and  attack,  devoted  their  efforts 
exclusively  to  the  enlistment  of  Irregular  recruits  ("braves  "  5s  )*  while 
the  garrison  troops  nave  from  time  to  time  been  shifted  about  on  the  spot \ 
but  from  the  first  to  the  last  there  has  not  been  a  single  time  when  help 
was  received  from  them.   From  ancient  times  the  mobilization  of  troops  has 
been  performed  through  transfer  and  assignment  [of  troops  already  in 
service j;  in  recent  times,  however,  the  troops  have  been  mobilized  by- 
recruiting.   This  represents  a  complete  change  in  [methods  of]  using 
troops • 

When  the  [Taiping]  military  operations  first  arose,  the  treasury 
funds  which  the  court  distributed  were  handled  in  the  millions  of  taels. 
Whether  [the  funds  were]  forwarded  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  or  were 
appropriated  by   neighboring  provinces  as  assistance  grants,  the  .military 
encampments  sat  quietly  to  await  the  disbursements.  As  the  military 
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establishments  persisted  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the  wealth  [by  which 
they  were  being  supplied]  became  day  by  day  more  depleted.   The  various 
provinces  in  the  southeast  were  devastated  without  exception 8  Even  with  the 
funds  forwarded  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  the  assistance  in  provisions 
granted  by  neighboring  provinces  [these  provinces]  were  absolutely  unable 
to  meet  their  needs.   As  soon  as  the  establishment  of  defense  works  had 
been  begun,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  bandits  had  been  undertaken,  the  [finan- 
cial] deficits  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  were  so  great  that  they  could 
not  be  computed;  the  circumstances,  furthermore,  [were  such  that]  it  was 
not  possible  to  sit  idly  and  allow  [the  situation]  to  collapse.  Therefore, 
even  in  such  desperately  poor  [province^]  as  Kwangsi  and  Kweichow,  it  was 
also  necessary  to  manage  and  plan,  and,  on  their  own  initiative,  to  devise     [3< 
means  of  carrying  on.   In  Hunan,  [on  the  other  hand,]  the  management  [of  the 
situation]  was  satisfactory,  and  thus,  in  the  end,  it  was  possible  to  use 
the  resources  of  this  one  province  tc  uphold  several  provinces.   This 
represents  a  complete  change  in  [methods  of]  raising  provisions. 

After '  t-r oops  have  been  engaged  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
difficulty  of  raising  provisions  becomes  twice  as  great  as  [that  of]  rais- 
ing troops.  When  provisions  are  abundant,  then  the  troops  are  strong;  when 
provisions  are  deficient,  then  even  though  one  has  troops,  it  is  Impossible 
to  rely  upon  them  to  resist  an  insult.   To  sum  up  the  methods  employed  for 
raising  provisions  during  the  past  ten  years  and  more;   although  the  designa- 
tions [of  the  sources  of  revenue]  have  been  complex  and  many,  in  general 
outline  there  have  been  only  two  principles;  [one]  is  called  "contributions" 
(  iq  ^T  );  [the  other]  is  called  "llkin"  ( jj  ^~  ).   There  have  been  no 
others. 

"Contributions"  began  with  Pu  Shih  Y   *\,  — °f  the  Han  period,  who 
contributed  his  private  wealth  to  assist  military  forces;  the  development 
[of  this  practice]  reached  its  zenith  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  [Emperor] 
Ming  [465-473]  of  the  [Liu]  Sung  dynasty,  [during  which  period]  there  was 
[issued]  the  edict  [which  ordered  that  members  of  prominent  families  should 
be]  sought  out  and  brought  [to  the  court]  {  X*sL   H     Z^^    )•  The  cam~ 

paigns  for  "contributions"  which  have  been  conducted  under  the  [present] 
dynasty  [have  offered]  advancement  [in  public  office]  as  a  stimulation  [to 
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subscription] ;  [these  campaigns]  have  been  conducted  with  restraint;  the 
solicitation  [of  "contributions"  has  been  carried  out]  with  dignity.  [Since 
the  contribution  of]  great  riches  or  large  wealth  led  immediately  to  tokens 
of  distinction,  the  households  of  medium  and  lesser  [prominence]  were  also 
happy  to  act  in  spontaneous  imitation;  as  a  method,  this  was  indeed  excellent, 
But  after  [this  solicitation]  had  been  practiced  a  number  of  times,  the 
people  became  resentful  and  the  officials  became  vexed-  and  [as  a  method  of 
raising  funds]  the  principle  also  became  ineffective.  Therefore  [we  may 
conclude  that  the  solicitation  of]  "contributions"  is  able  to  relieve  a 
temporary  emergency,  but  cannot  be  adopted  as  a  regular  practice  over  a  long 
period  of  time0 
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The  likin  system  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  chTan-pu — '  and  tzTu,- 


pu — '  of  the  Chou-kuan  ]&]  x]f  .   [If  one  investigates  it  further  by  using  the 
interpretation  [given]  in  the  commentary  of  Tu  Tzu-chTun  /f  i- -I' -•'q"'  *  the 

finds  that]  that  which  is  referred  to  as  chTan-pu  should  resemble  the  tso- 
li  jL  $&      [likin  collected  from  resident  merchants]  of  modern  times;  while 
that  which  is  referred  to  as  tz*u-pu  should  resemble  the  hsing-li  %^r  j& 
[likin  collected  from  itinerant  merchants]  of  modern  times e  But  in  the  Chou 
period  and  earlier,  the  tax  [imposed]  on  merchants  and  traders  was  several 

times  greater  than  that  imposed  upon  the  farmers 0   In  later  times,  the  quotas 

8l/ 

which  were  established  for  the  chf ao-kuan—^  [which  were  set  up]  on  water  and 

land  [routes]  were  fixed  at  a  very  low  figure;  [the  other  taxes  and  imposts 
[imposed  on  merchants]  also  were  extremely  light.   This  was  not  solely  for     [33a] 
the  purpose  of  showing  compassion  to  the  merchants.   The  rulers,  in  selecting 
and  proclaiming  the  most  suitable  [principles  for  the  harmonious  adjustment] 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  [took  the  position  that]  the  income  from  the  land  tax 
(  ^  8.i%  )  would  be  more  than  enough  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  nation1  s 
expenditures;  merchants  and  traders,  [on  the  other  hand,]  assembled  and 
scattered,  and  were  without  a  permanent  place  of  residence;  the  conditions  of 
their  prosperity  or  their  bankruptcy  were  not  fixed;  and  it  was  easy  for  them 
to  establish  ^improper]  relationships  with  government  officials  and  clerks, 
and  to  commit  dishonest  deeds.   Therefore  the  taxation  [imposed]  upon  these 
persons  was  always  kept  light,  in  order  to  benefit  the  people  [as  a  whole]. 
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[In  times  of]  military  operations,  expenditures  are  numerous;  then 
all  kinds  of  taxation  must  be  used  side  by  side.  From  the  most  distant 
ancient  times,  there  have  been  no  funds  for  national  expenditures  which 
have  not  been  supplied  by  the  common  people.  Wang  An-shih  -5-  "-%   -& 
of  the  Sung  period  plagiarized  the  ideas  of  the  Chou-kuan  in  order  to  disturb 
people  who  were  living  in  peaceful  and  uneventful  times,-  and  [for  this] 
he  was  severely  criticized  by  right-minded  people^  but  in  times  when  great 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  raising  provisions,  then  all  kinds  of 
improvised  governmental  methods  are  acceptable,  for  the  conditions  are  such 
that  they  naturally  leave  one  no  alternative. 

Among  the  four  [classes  of]  persons  there  are  only  two— the  farmer 
and  the  merchant— whose  occupations  are  permanent.  What  is  not  collected 
from  the  merchant  must  be  taken  from  the  farmer.   The  farmer  devotes  his 
effort  to  that  which  is  fundamental,  but  his  income  is  small;  the  merchant 
pursues  that  which  is  inferior  [i.e.,  trade],  but  the  flow  of  his  profits 
is  abundant.  The  relative  importance  [of  the  two  professions]  is  also 
easy  to  understand.  The  likin  of  the  present  day  differs  in  name  from,  but 
in  actuality  is  the  same  as,  the  suan-min  [ch^ien]-^  of  the  Han  period,  the 
ch*u-po  ch?ien— - '    of  the  Trang,  and  the  ching-chih  [ch*ien]— ^  and  tTou- 
tzu  ch?ien —  of  the  Sung.  Those  which  in  the  Han  and  Tfang  periods  were 
referred  to  as  the  various  laws  regarding  the  taxation  of  movable  property 
(  iL   v?.tg  ij&  "/^  )   all  [had  reference  to]  collections  which  were  made  from 
the  capital  of  merchants  and  traders.   Thus  there  were  also  the  various 
laws  governing  the  giving  of  information  regarding  the  incorrectly  declared 
movable  property  [of  other  persons]  (-sr  <?,©  )>         and  the  declaration  of 
one*s  own  property  (  4~  ~%_     ) — '  in  order  to  exhaust  [  the  opportunities 
for  collection  upon]  the  basic  [items];  on  the  remaining  general  merchandise, 
an  additional  tax  (  ^%j  )  was  imposed.  According  to  what  is  recorded  in  the 
historical  records,  the  orders  were  numerous  and  the  laws  minute;  that  by 
which  the  people *s  wealth  was  embraced  was  very  complete.   However,  in  the 
Han,  'Pang,  and  Sung  periods,  although  that  which  was  exacted  from  the  people 
was  large,  the  profit  [to  the  government]  was,  on  the  contrary,  small.   [But] 
that  which  under  the  present  [system]  is  taken  from  the  people  is  little, 
yet  the  profit  which  it  forms  is,  on  the  contrary,  great. 
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Why  is  this?  [It  is  because  under]  the  system  of  the  Han  and  Ttang 

periods,  laws  [which  directed  the  filling  of  quotas]  were  adopted  for  the 

89/ 
direction  of  the  chou  and  hsien  [administrations], — '  When  the  chou  and 

hsien  [administrations]  are  directed  [in  this  way],  the  cases  in  which  the 
administering  officials  seize  upon  and  devour  [the  revenues]  flourish  more 
and  more,  and  in  the  end  there  is  no  practical  [benefit].   In  determing 
[suchjlaws  [of  collection]  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  clearly  determining  a 
quota  of  tax«to  be  collected,  even  though  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the 
merchants  may  increase  from  two  to  five  fold,  or  from  one-thousand  to  ten- 
thousand  fold.  Once  these  quotas  have  been  assigned  to  the  chou  and  hsien 
[officials],  it  is  possible,  in  the  commercial  cities  and  in  the  large  towns, 
[for  the  officials]  to  collect  twice  as  much  [as  they  should],  and,  perhaps, 
use  [the  extra  revenue]  only  for  filling  their  own  pockets.   In  cities  in 
the  mountains,  or  in  secluded  districts,  even  though  there  is  no  commerce 
[to  be  taxed],  the  attempt  is  still  made  to  "take  from  the  surplus"  [of  the 

merchants],  on  the  same  pattern  [as  in  the  places  where  commerce  is  flour- 

90? 

ishing]. — Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  authorized  [collection  of  funds  for 

the]  supplying  [of  legitimate  needs],  various  irregular  [exactions  for  the 
performance  of]  services  may  be  imposed.   From  these  reasons  it  [is  clear 
that  this  method  of  directing  the  collections]  results  in  the  harassing  [of 
the  people] . 

The  likin  of  the  present  day  is  not  limited  by  [such]  regulations; 
it  is  not  hampered  by  formal  rules.   The  entire  system  is  based  upon  the 
method  of  the  T'ang  minister,  Liu  Yen,  which  was  to  bring  forward  for  employ- 
ment the  scholars  [i.e.,  the  local  gentry],  and  to  adapt  the  plan  according 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  locality;  and  thus  to  satisfy  the  [requirements 

of  the]  principle  of  not  relying  upon  laws,  but  relying  upon  men.  We,  [your] 
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ministers, —  beg  to  discuss  these  [points]  in  succession. 

[First,]  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  [the  collection 

92/ 

of  the  likin]  is  not  limited  by  regulations?  [We  may  take]  for  an  example — 

[the  fact  that]  the  method  of  likin  collection  practiced  in  Shanghai  differs 
from  that  practiced  in  Kiangpei;  that  of  Anhwei  differs  from  that  of  Kiangsi; 
that  of  Hupeh  differs  from  that  of  Hunan*  [Adjusting  itself  to]  the  activity 
or  stagnation  of  the  merchandising  firms,  and  to  whether  commercial  conditions 
are  favorable  or  unfavorable,  [the  likin  adapts  itself  to]  that  x\rhich  each 
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considers  as  convenient,  and  does  not  impose  compulsion  [upon  them].   The 
collection  of  likin  is  heaviest  at  Shanghai;  as  one  proceeds  by  stages  to 
Kwangtung,  [the  amount  collected  becomes  less,  until]  it  does  not  amount  to 
one-tenth  [of  that  which  is  collected  at  Shanghai].   It  is  impossible  to 
compare  [the  levies  made  in  these  various  places]  and  find  them  to  be  the 
same.  [This  flexibility]  even  goes  so  far  that,  •within  a  single  province, 
this  [kind  of  goods  will  be  taxed]  lightly,  and  that  [kind  will  be  taxed] 


93/ 

heavily;  the  organization  of  a  single  collection  office — '  will  be  lenient 

[in  taxing]  this  [kind  of  goods],  and  strict  [in  taxing]  that  [kind].  When 
there  are  no  fixed  regulations,  it  is  then  somewhat  more  possible  to  inves- 
tigate the  actual  facts  [of  operation];  and  it  is  possible  to  add  to  the 
convenience  of  the  people. 

[Secondly,]  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  [the  likin] 
is  not  hampered  by  formal  rules?  At  all  of  the  main  fords  which  are  passed 
by  commercial  boats,  the  hsing-li  [likin  collected  from  itinerant  merchants] 
is  collected  by  the  barriers  and  offices;  at  the  large  market  towns  in  which 
goods  accumulate,  the  men-shin  tso-li  f^^f7  ^'J^      [likir  collected  from 
resident  retail  merchants]  is  collected;  this  is  the  broad  distinction. 
Where  there  are  branch  fords  and  branch  creeks,  [which  enable  the  merchants] 
to  smuggle  by  taking  circuitous  routes,  additional  branch  barriers  are 
established.   Or  if,  adjacent  to  the  large  market  towns,  there  are  small 
market  towns,  in  which  goods  can  be  stored  [while  the  owners  of  the  goods 
are  waiting  for  prices  to  rise],  additional  branch  offices  are  established 
[there  to  tax  these  goods].   In  all  cases  and  at  all  times  the  administra- 
tion [of  the  likin]  is  adpated  to  the  circumstances.   In  an  entire  province, 
the  strategic  points  [for  collection]  do  not  exceed  three  or  four.   The 
method  of  administration  [in  those  places]  accordingly  is  strict.   In  the 
remaining  [places]  the  methods  are  somewhat  more  lenient.   In  those  [prov- 
inces] which  have  established  the  greatest  number  of  [collection]  offices, 
the  number  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twenty.   In  some  cases,  throughout  several 
fu  or  hsien  there  is  not  a  single  barrier  or  office.   In  some  cases  the 
collection  may  have  been  undertaken  in  the  small  market  towns,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  not  yet  undertaken  in  the  large  market  towns.   If  we : consider  [the 
matter]  on  the  wider  basis  of  the  various  provinces,  some  administer  [the 
likin]  and  some  do  not  administer  it;  some  administer  it  with  [good]  results, 
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and  others  quite  without  [good]  results.   In  all  cases  it  is  under  the 
independent  management  of  the  governors  general  and  governors,  and  in  no 
cases  are  there  fixed  and  formal  rules  of  which  the  observance  is  compulsory. 
Therefore,  even  after  troops  have  been  employed  for  fifteen  years,  and  the 
territory  which  has  been  thrown  into  disorder  is  more  than  ten  provinces, 
and  conditions  have  been  so  hazardous  [that  it  has  seemed  as  though]  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  end  of  the  day;  nevertheless,  when  the 
people  are  enlisted  to  form  troops,  and  provisions  are  raised  according  to 
[the  needs  and  opportunities  of]  the  localities,  the  scholars  are  at  peace 
in  their  homes,  the  farmers  are  at  peace  in  their  fields,  and  the  merchants 
and  traders  also  are  at  peace  with  one  another  in  the  markets.   The  governors 
general,  governors,  or  principal  officials  need  only  to  appoint  one  or  two 
officials  or  gentry  to  institute  [the  collection  of  likin]  and  there  is  an 
abundance  [of  revenue].   From  Han  times  on  down,  none  of  the  detailed 
administrative  measures  [which  have  been  introduced  with  the  purpose  of        [34b] 
putting  government  finance  in  order  by  increasing  the  revenues]  have  been 

superior  to  the  likin  of  the  present  day, 

94/ 
Of  those  who  at  present  are  discussing  it,  some  say  that—7  [the 

95/ 
collection  of  likin]  harms  the  .merchants.   They  are  unaware  that —  in  the 

96/ 
times  of—-7  the  Chou  and  Chs'in,  the  great  profits  of  the  empire  accrued  to 

the  merchants  and  traders.   When  the  Han  dynasty  flourished,  the  restric- 
tions and  humiliations  which  were  forcibly  imposed  [upon  the  merchants  were 
imposed  because  their]  monopoly  of  profit  was  truly  resented.   From  the 

Chou  to  the  Ming,  members  of  the  gentle  classes  (  4r  j^    ^_   )  did  not  con- 

97/ 


sider  the  pursuits  of  the  merchant  and  trader  as  vrorthy  of  their  efforts 

92/ 

Therefore—7  [the  government]  treated  them  [i.e.,  the  merchants  and  traders] 

harshly,  and  was  without  compassion, 

The  present  dynasty  has  been  somewhat  more  lenient  [with  these 

99/ 
persons];—7  many  of  the  members  of  the  gentle  classes  have  arisen  from  the 

paths  [of  trade].   The  profits  of  the  merchants  and  traders- are  great, 

and  their  influence  also  is  weighty,,   Their  wealth  is  imposing,  and  their 

101/ 
power  also  is  formidable,,—^  That  which  the  likin  takes  is  [only]  one  or 

two  parts  in  a  hundred  from  the  surplus  of  their  annual  income.   If  one 

compares  the  present  system  with  [those  in  effect  in]  the  Han,  TTang, 
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Sung,  and  Ming,  and  in  earlier  times," — he  certainly  will  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  them  [and  the  likin]  with  regard  to  their  [comparative] 
weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  amounts  [which  were  collected  by  means  of 
them] .  And,  furthermore,  in  the  provinces  where  all  is  well,  [the  ideal  of] 
protecting  the  merchants  and  traders  is  constantly  mentioned.   Those  [prov- 
inces] which  have  introduced  the  collection  of  likin  are,  in  general,  regions 
which  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  devastation  by  military  operations, 

and  in  which  the  plundering  rebels  have  come  and  gone. /  For  example,*' in 

Hankow  in  Hupeh,  and  in  Hslang-t'an  in  Hunan,  at  least  half  of  the  renowned 
and  chief  merchants  are  persons  whose  native  places  are  Szechwan  and  Shensi. 
If  even  to  the  slightest  degree  there  were  harm  to  the  merchants  [in  the 
collection  of  likin],  how  would  it  be  possible  to  force  them  to  overcome 
obstacles  and  to  travel  abroad  on  water  and  land,  to  pass  into  territory  in 
which  military  operations  have  been  In  progress,  to  hand  over  their  payments 
voluntarily,  and  to  make  no  effort  whatever  to  shun  [these  places]?  Those 
who  state  [that  the  collection  of  likin]  harms  the  merchants  have  not 

studied  the  past,  nor  are  they  familiar  with  the  present.   They  have  been 

1  pi  / 
misled, simply  because  merchants  and  traders  wrangle  for  the  last 

farthing  of  profit,  in  order  to  protect  their  private  interests. 

Some  also  fear  that  [the  collection  of  likin]  may  harass  the 
people. '  It  is  generally  known  that  under  the  likin  [system]  the  "con- 
tribution" [to  be  paid]  is  computed  according  to  the  [value  of  the]  merchan- 
dise, and  that  every  bit  which  is  collected  comes  from  the  common  people. 
Wealthy  persons  every  day  [each]  spend  several  thousand  chTien/|%£  ;-z— -     if 
it  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  [current]  likin  [collection  practice],  they 
should  [for  this  amount]  contribute  [a  likin  payment  of]  several  tens  of 
ch?ien.   Families  of  moderate  wealth  every  day  [each]  spend  a  few  hundred 
ch*ien;  that  which  they  should  contribute  [under  the  likin  system]  would  be 
a  few  coins  (/£xl  )  and  that  is  all.   "Contributions"  which  [in  former  times] 
have  been  imposed  upon  households  have  been  the  personal  tax  ( v?  4?L   )  and 
the  household  tax  (  f   rf^  ).   Under  the  systems  of  the  TTang  and  Sung,  [the 
people]  were  harassed  by  them.  When  compared  with  these  [imposts,  it  is 
clear  that  under  the  likin  system]  it  is  possible  to  reduce  one's  consumption 
and  to  economize  in  the  use  of  the  necessities  of  daily  life,  in  seeking  to 
help  supply  [provisions],  and  to  suffer  no  hardship  [in  doing  this]. 
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It  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  common  people  to  accept  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  program.;  when  a  new  method  has  just  been  initiated,  they  im- 
mediately raise  many  kinds  of  obstructions.   If  some  of  these  [obstructions] 
reach  the  point  of  becoming  incidents  (  ?$i,  "^  ),  then  stupid  and  untrained 
persons  take  advantage  of  the  trends  to  perform  crafty  and  presumptuous  acts; 
their  intention  is  to  plunder  and  destroy.  [This  then  becomes  something 
which]  the  merchants  and  traders  cannot  longer  endure.   If  [at  such  times] 

only  one  or  two  persons  are  seized  and  punished,  the  incident  is  over  and 

107/ 
calm  prevails. — -'    During  the  several  years  [in  which  I,  your]  minister, 

[Mao]  Hung -pin,  served  as  governor  of  Hunan,  throughout  the  entire  prov- 
ince— -  there  were  never  any  [serious]  cases  in  which  the  [collection  of] 

10Q/ 
^contributions"  was  opposed, — -'    or  the  [collection  of]  likin  was  resisted, 

[The  only  ,sincidents;f]  which  have  occurred  [have  been  those  caused  by]  the 

rapacious  underlings  of  Shih-men  ^  F^  or  the  dispersed  "braves"  of  I- 

chang  vj^  -J;  .— -' 

[This]  also  suffices  to  make  clear  whether  [the  likin]  benefits  or 

harms  the  conditions  of  commerce,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  compatible  with 

the  customs  of  the  people.  Moreover,  to  devote  one's  entire  thought  to 

advancing  one's  private  interests,  and  to  regard  [the  achievement  of]  mono- 


■po 


listic  control '  as  the  successful  consummation  of  a  plan,  is  the  common 


feeling  of  merchants;  to  give  one's  entire  effort  to  the  accomplishment  of 

unexpected  and  presumptuous  [acts],  and  to  regard  the  [showing  of]  obsti- 

nance  as  [evidence  of]  ability,  is  the  perpetual  attitude  of  evil  people. 

If,  following  upon  one  or  two  cases  of  resistance  to  [the  payment  of]  likin, 

these  [incidents]  are  taken  as  proof  that  the  people  are  being  harassed, 

then  [what  would  one  say  of]  the  disturbances  [whose  aim  is  to  obstruct] 

the  collection  of  tribute  and  taxes — [disturbances  which  have  become]  a 

standing  practice  in  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang?  To  resist  arrest  and  to  fight 

the  collection  officials  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  standard  practices  in 

Fukien  and  in  the  Liangkwang  provinces.   If  we  seek  the  favor  of  popular      [35b] 

feeling,  and  do  not  heed  the  deterioration  of  the  body  politic,  shall  we 

112/ 
stop  the  collection  of  taxes  and  tribute,  and  shall  we  ignore the 

bandits  and  robbers  and  not  punish  them?  Under  the  circumstances  [such  a 

course  of  action]  is  completely  impossible. 


-1 


113/ 
Some  also  ma;;  speak  of  the  abuses  of  "squeeze." — — '  It  is  our  opinion 


that '    in  the  entire  empire  there  is  not  a  single  matter  which  is  not 

harmed  by  "squeeze";  but  the  "squeeze"  practiced  under  the  likin  system  is 
yet  small. '  The  reason  is  that  all  funds  which  go  into  "squeeze"  inevita- 
bly must  be  funds  which  are  embezzled.   In  the  collection  of  likin,  an 
office  {  J&jtfS)   is  managed  by  several  persons;  a  measure  [of  administrative 
policy]  is  handled  by  several  offices  [acting  together].   The  main  office 
(  feiH'  Ta\-  )  exercises  supervision  over  what  is  paid  out  and  paid  in,  and  the 
provincial  treasurer  (  %  s]   )  audits  the  totals.   On  the  higher  level, 
control  is  exercised  by  the  governors  general  and  governors;  on  the  lower 
level,  it  is  exercised  by  the  [officials  of  the]  chou  and  hsien.   The  ears 
and  eyes  which  the  masses  [turn  toward  these  matters]  are  able  to  determine 
whether  they  [an  being  handled]  correctly  or  improperly.   The  merchants  and 
peonlfi  who  make  the  payments  of  likin  also  will  not  willingly  allow  the 
funds  [to  be  handled  in  arbitrary]  confusion.   Even  if  one  admits  that 
[under  the  likin  system  a  certain  amount  of]  "squeeze"  [does  exist],  it  is 
probably  small  in  amount,  and  [he  must  remember  that]  from  ancient  times  on 
down,  good  government  has  been  [produced  only  by  good]  men;  it  has  never 
been  [produced  solely  by  good]  laws.   If  the  [proper]  men  are  secured,  even 
though  the  administrative  policies  are  detailed,  there  will  be  no  harassing 
[of  the  people].   If  [proper]  men  of  this  kind  are  not  [secured],  even  the 
postponement  of  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  forgiving  of  taxes  for  purposes 
of  relief,  or  any  other  excellent  administrative  policies,  [such  as  the 
establishment]  of  tithing  systems  (  A%y  *f      )  and  "loan  granaries"  (  £±.  ^%      ), 
are  quite  capable  of  giving  rise  to  abuses.   The  personal  experience  of 
governors  general  and  governors  who  have  been  administering  [these  matters] 
is  superior  to  the  guessing  of  onlookers. 

Among  the  various  provinces  which  are  administering  the  collection 
of  likin,  of  those  which  have  been  regarded  as  regions  where  "squeeze"  is 

practiced,  up  to  the  present  time Kwangtung  has  been  considered  as  taking 

first  place,  and  Kiangpei  as  coming  next.   [The  reason  why]  there  have  been 
no  others  [in  the  same  category  is  that  those  places  have  had]  no  regula- 
tions [of  which  violations  were  apparent],  and  that  is  the  only  reason. 
In  Kiangpei,  the  "squeeze"  was  practiced  by  the  officials  and  the  gentry, 
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but  as  soon  as  the  intendant  Kuo  Li-t?u  £^ %%_   lify put  into  effect  a 

reorganization,  the  abuses  were  immediately  eradicated.   In  Kwangtung,  the 
"squeeze"  has  been  practiced  by  the  merchants  and  traders;  deeply  and  firmly   [36a] 
they  banded  together.   [Therefore,  while]  it  has  been  comparatively  diffi- 
cult to  put  a  complete  stop  [to  the  practice,  it  has  been  possible]  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  somewhat;  for  while  there  are  many  whose  aim  is  the 
control  [of  funds  and  the  resulting  opportunities  for  "squeeze"],  those  who 

[actually]  embezzle  funds  are  few  and  can  be  counted. ■  At — -  the  present 

time  the  [appointed  likin]  officials  and  the  gentry  are  jointly  entrusted 
[with  the  management  of  the  collections];  the  local  officials  have  only  the 
responsibility  of  inspection,  and  are  not  given  powers  of  management.   Since 
[they,  therefore,]  are  not  enabled  to  maintain  a  firm  position  in  their 
malpractices  [lit.,  to  commit  treacherous  deeds  with  their  legs  crossed  under 
them],  and  since  they  have  no  yamen  clerks  to  serve  as  their  agents  [lit., 
their  claws  and  teeth],  the  abuses  are  light,  and  the  eradication  of  these 
abuses  will  be  easy. 

If  one  speaks  of  the  disbursements  and  salaries  [which],  under  the 
administration  of  likin  by  the  [appointed]  officials  and  gentry,  [are  paid 
to  those  persons  for  their  services,  and  If  he  denounces  these  disburse- 
ments as  heavy  drains  upon  revenue,  granted  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
employment  for  officials],  he  is  still  farther  from  the  actual  facts.   The 


more  able  of  the  gentry  and  officials are  not  happy  to  undertake  the 

task;  either  they  are  invited  [to  accept  it]  by  the  governors  general  or 
governors,  or  they  are  appointed  by  the  court  after  [recommendation  has 
been  made  in]  a  memorial,  and  [thus]  they  are  compelled  to  undertake  these 
duties.  The  talents  of  those  among  them  are  in  all  cases  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  contrive  their  livelihood  [lit.,  clothing  and  food]  by  their 
own  efforts;  and  when  they  devote  their  strength  to  furthering  the  public 
interest  by  raising  provisions,  they  are  awarded  a  monthly  salary  of  [only] 
a  few  tens  of  taels,  or,  in  the  case  of  smaller  [salaries],  only  a  few 
taels.   How  could  these  [trifling  sums]  affect  the  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  nation?  But  [the  critics]  claim  that  they  are  suffering  heartaches  and 
headaches,  and  that  they  truly  are  unable  to  endure  [seeing  these  salaries 
paid  out.   Those  who  make  these  charges,  indeed],  are  the  most  mistaken  of 
all! 
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Some  may  also  speak  of  the  duty  of  the  government  to  nurture  the 
people,  [and  charge  that  the  collection  of  likin  is  incompatible  with  this 

principle].   Formerly,  when  [I,  your]  minister,  [Kuo]  Sung-t'ao,  was  in 

121/ 
Kiangsu  and  Chekiang, I  observed  how  the  collection  of  likin  was  con- 
trolled in  those  places.   The  disputations  were  confused  and  troublesome; 

up  to  this  day  it  has  not  been  possible  to  put  [the  proposed  collections] 

122/ 

into  operation.- — '    After  [these  provinces]  had  suffered  from  military  opera- 
tions, I  traveled  through  the  various  [regions  under  the  jurisdiction  of] 
Sung[-cniang  fu]  )fa   [  Ix.  Jfe      J  ~nd  T*ai[-ts'ang  chou]  ^   [  /&   -H-|  ]; 
repeatedly  I  counted  tens  of  villages  without  huirar.  !  latitat  ion.   Under  the 
administration  of  likin  in  Sha  ?hai,  the  sum  collected  every  year  amounted 
to  several  million  [taels];  but  [that]  region  alone  was  totally  unharmed; 
the  merchants  and  traders  [there],  as  contrasted  [with  their  state  in 
other  places] „  were  prospering.   Hunan,  in  supporting  several  provinces, 
relied  entirely  upon  the  likin  to  supply  [provisions],  and  I  have  never 
heard  that  the  vitality  of  the  people  suffered  any  loss.   The  menace  of 
the  rebels  resembled  the  tiger  and  the  wolf,  the  flood  and  the  fire;  if, 
instead  of  urgently  devising  methods  of  relief,  one  had  said,  "For  the 
present,  let  us  sit  quietly  and  rest,"  would  this  indeed  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  [insure]  rest?  That  wherein  the  likin  is  a  superior  method ■[ of 
raising  funds]  is  iust  this:   while  that  which  it  takes  fror  the  surplus 
profits  of  the  merchants  and  traders  constitutes  10  injury  [to  them],  it  is 
still  possible  at  the  same  time  to  give  rest  and  relief  to  the  people. 

That  which  [the  collection  of  likin]  takes  is  little,  and  its  method 
is  just;  in  operation  it  is  simple,  and  the  conditions  [under  which  it  is 
collected  are]  personally  [known  to  the  parties  concerned.   Therefore]  it 
is  the  more  possible  [to  obtain  by  its  use]  remarkable  results  in  raising 
provisions.   Under  the  methods  [which  were  employed]  in  the  Han  period, 
one  suan  'JT  was  collected  for  every  two  min  &t|-  .  As  for  [that  which  consti- 
tuted] the  suan,  for  every  person  (  ^  ),  a  payment  of  120  chT ienj^-  [was 

required].   [Under  the  principle  that]  a  suan  [was  to  be  collected]  for 

123/ 

every  two  min,  [it  worked  out  that]  of  every  1,000  chTien,  60  were  taken. — — ' 

Under  the  c h T u-po  chTien  [tax]  of  the  TTang, — — '  and  under  the  ching-[chih 
chTien] and  tsung-chih  chTien /  taxes  of  the  Sung,  the  collection  was 
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127/ 
100  cash  for  every  1,000  cash.   Formerly, '    [when  I,  your]  minister,  [Mao] 

Hung-pin,  was  in  Hunan,  the  regulations  which  were  adopted  for  the  collec- 
tion of  likin  in  general  prescribed  bhat  for  every  1,000  cash  the  amount 
to  be  paid  was  from  10  to  20  cash;  [this  tax,  indeed,]  is  very  light.   In 
Shanghai,  [the  amount  collected]  is  perhaps  doubled,  but  in  Kwangtung  the 
amount  collected  does  not  reach  one  half  of  that  [which  is  collected  in 
Hunan].   Therefore  it  is  said  that  [that  which  the  likin  takes]  is  little. 

On  the  estimated  value  of  the  goods,  the  likin  is  collected  in  cash. 
Those  whose  capital  is  large  r<?.y   more;  those  whose  interest  is  small  pay 

little.   Each  person  puts  forth  his  effort  [to  pay  the  tax],  and  there  are 

128/ 
none  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  from  paying  it.- — Therefore  it  is 

said  'that  the  method  [of  collection]  is  just. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  of  taxing  merchants  [employed]  in  the 
Han,  TTang,  and  Sung  periods,  the  designations  [were  so  numerous  that]  it 
is  impossible  to  list  them  all.  At  the  present  time  all  these  designa- 
tions are  brought  together  in  the  one  term  "likin  contribution"  ( J&  ;j"jf   ). 

Therefore  it  is  said  that  its  operation  is  simple. 

129/ 
[The  collection]  is  entrusted  to  the  gentry  and  officials, — -'    who 

have  personal  contact  with  the  merchants  and  traders  every  morning  and 
evening;  [under  these  conditions]  it  is  possible  [for  each  of  these  groups] 
to  check  upon  the  activities  of  the  other,  [and  to  determine  whether  these 
activities  bring]  benefit  or  evil,  profit  or  loss.   [The  merchants]  are  not 
threatened  by  official  prestige,  and  they  are  not  required  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  established  laws.   Therefore  it  is  said  that  the  conditions  [under 
which  the  likin  is  collected  are]  personally  [known  to  the  parties  concerned]. 

The  reason  why  it  has  been  possible  to  continue  [the  collection]  over  [37^ 
a  period  of  some  years,  and  still  not  suffer  abuses,  lies  in  the  [character 
of  the]  men  who  have  employed  the  methods,  and  also  [in  the  fact  that]  the 
methods  themselves  have  been  of  a  somewhat  superior  [nature].  [Do  the 
critics]  really  desire  to  secure  scholars,  to  undertake  the  [activities  of] 
collection,  who  will  assume  arduous  duties  without  [adequate]  salaries  [lit., 
who  will  bear  lances  even  though  their  stomachs  are  empty] ,  who  will  approach 
the  regions  [occupied  by  the]  bandits,  and  who  will  open  the  barriers  and 
receive  the  rebels;  and  [do  the  critics  propose]  then  to  call  this  "nurturing 
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the  people"?  Indeed,  we  are  very  much  afraid  that  that  which  the  ancients 
referred  to  as  "nurturing  the  people1'  did  not  resemble  this. 

In  recent  times,  after  seeing  that  Chinling  had  been  retaken, 
[various]  critics  have  suddenly  requested  that  [the  collection  of]  likin 
be  discontinued,  or  have  proposed  that,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances, 
the  barriers  and  offices  be  abolished.   But  the  difficulty  is  that  those  who 
urge  the  discontinuance  [of  the  likin]  have  [to  offer]  no  other  method  of 
raising  provisions,  by  which  it  would  be  possible  "to  adjust  the  excess  ariu  tl 
deficit1';  nor  have  those  who  urge  the  abolition  [of  the  barriers  and  offices] 
ever  examined  the  methods  of  administration  [followed]  in  the  various  prov-  , 
inces.   The  lightness  or  heaviness  [of  the  taxes],  and  the  looseness  or 
strictness  [of  the  administration]  fundamentally  and  naturally  are  different 
[in  different  places].   It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  put  [an  administra- 
tive measure]  uniformly  into  effect  on  the  water  and  land,  and  in  the  markets 
and  towns  of  even  a  single  province.   It  is  difficult  to  discuss  [profitably, 
or  to  refute,]  an  opinion  drawn  from  a  single  corner  [of  a  subject  under 
investigation] ;  but  the  instincts  of  people — for  each  to  regara  liis  own 
wealth  as  his  private  concern,  and  for  each  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  profit — these  have  been  the  same  from  ancient  times 
on  down.   But  as  soon  as  persons  hear  mention  of  the  raising  of  provisions, 
they  immediately  raise  many  objections;  if  [now]  they  hear  the  proposal 
[that  the  likin]  be  abolished,  many  irore  [persons]  will  chime  in  [with  their 
objections  to  its  collection].   The  reason  why  Hunan  has  been  able  to  make 
full  use  of  its  resources  [in  this  matter]  is  that  of  the  local  gentry,  upon 
whom  it  has  relied  exclusively,  most  have  upheld  the  correct  doctrines;  the 
merchants  and  traders,  and  the  common  people,  have  not  dared  to  differ  with 
them.   If  the  [desire  to  benefit  the]  empire  is  taken  as  the  main  intention 
[lit.,  the  heart],  the  difficulties  of  actual  affairs  and  the  unreliability 
of  the  common  people  must  be  taken  into  consideration.   Even  when  they  are 
exhorted  by  [holding  before  them  the  ideals  of]  loyalty  and  filial  piety, 
to  cause  them  to  lend  aid  to  the  nation  in  crisis,  and  are  urged  by  all 
kinds  of  measures,  is  still  is  not  possible  [to  secure]  a  unanimous  response. 
Once  the  proposal  to  discontinue  [the  collection  of  likin]  and  to  abolish 
[the  offices  and  barriers]  has  been  spread  far  and  near,  the  masses  will 
arise  and  cause  difficulties.   This  amounts  to  using  the  private  opinions 
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of  only  a  few  people  jo   deceive  the  understanding  of  the  court  above,  and 
to  encourage  the  resistance  [lit.,  to  arouse  the  anger]  of  the  uninformed 
masses  below;  and  to  give  an  excuse  to  [those  who  wish  to]  turn  their  backs 
on  the  public  interest  and  to  seek  benefits  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
private  interests  alone.  [If  these  doctrines  are  permitted]  to  persist  in 
a  world  at  peace,  they  still  constitute  an  injury  to  the  public  morale;  if 
by  means  of  them  decadent  practices  [which  are  prevalent  in  times  of  dis- 
order] are  encouraged,  it  then  results  that  dishonorable  activities  are 

130/' 
encouraged.  [We,  your]  ministers, submit  it  as  our  opinion  that  the 

nation,  in  its  affection  for  the  people,  should  take  as  its  goal  that  which 
is  great  and  that  which  is  distant.   In  recent  years,  the  additional  tribute 
[collections]  (>£-%%-    )  of  Soo[  chow]  and  Sung[chiang]  have  been  reduced;  the 
indemnity  assessments  which  were  to  have  been  paid  by  Kiangsi  have  been 
forgiven;  and  reports  of  disbursements  for  military  operations  have  not  been 
subjected  to  auditing  by  the  Ministry  [of  Finance].   These  several  [in- 
stances] have  constituted  acts  of  "benevolent  government"  (  4%-  &<>L   )  which 
from  the  times  of  the  Kan  and  TTang  to  the  present  have  truly  been  without 
precedent.   Because  of  this  [benevolence],  sentiment  throughtout  the  empire 
has  been  aroused;  the  disorders  created  by  the  bandits  have  been  brought  to 
an  end;  and  a  renaissance  of  the  dynasty  has  been  achieved.  These  things 
[have  been  possible]  only  because  that  which  was  planned  was  great,  and  the 
point  to  which  it  reached  was  distant. 

At  the  present  time,  although  the  chief  rebels  in  Kiangnan  have  been 
pacified,  the  remaining  bandits,  numbering  100,000  men,  have  collected  in 
the  regions  where  Kiangsi,  Fukien,  and  Kwangtung  border  upon  one  another. 
In  the  matters  of  raising  troops  and  raising  provisions  there  are  inevitably 
myriad  difficulties.   That  which  the  merchants  and  people  pay  after  computing 
the  likin,  though  fundamentally  it  is  [in  each  case]  a  very  trifling  amount, 
[nevertheless,  when  it  is  applied  to]  military  needs,  it  raises  a  great 
amount  with  few  inconveniences.  Since  it  is  being  relied  upon  [as  a  source] 
of  wealth  to  save  the  situation,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  officials  should 
contend  with  the  people  regarding  profit.  The  critics  also  [side  with  the] 
merchants  and  traders,  who  are  desirous  of  securing  profits  for  themselves, 
in  their  struggle  with  the  officials  regarding  profit;  but  that  upon  which 
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[ these  persons]  base  their  statements  is  in  general  a  collection  of  rumors 
[lit.,  shadows  and  echoes];  they  truly  have  not  made  an  investigation  of  the 
benefit  or  harm  to  the  livelihood  of  the  people.   From  the  time  of  the  Sung 
on  down.,  critical  opinions  have  been  diverse  and  many;  but  of  all  those  who 

have  spoken  of  "profit"  (  ~?  -%A    %        ),  none  have  been  forgiven  by  public 

131 1 

opinion.-^—'  Thus,  to  bring  enmity  upon  oneself  in  [the  course  of  furthering] 

oneTs  personal  advantage  is  something  from  which  the  superior  man  (  ~%y  %-      ) 
abstains,  but  is  definitely  that  toward  which  the  small- man  (  t)  y  K_    )  has- 
tens; but  as  for  bringing  enmity  upon  oneself  in  [the  course  of  furthering] 
the  public  interest — that  is  something  before  which  both  the  wise  and  the 
stupid  tremble. 

The  reason  why,  in  the  more  than  ten  years  in  which  military  opera- 
tions have  been  in  progress,  [the  provinces  which]  have  been  collecting 
likin,  aside  from  Kiangsu,  Anhwei.  Hupeh,  and  Hunan, -*— '  have,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  not  been  able  to  profit  fully,  is  that  the  matter  has  become 
connected  with  discussions  of  "profit."  [As  for  that  which  is]  below, 
resentment  has  crystallized  among  the  masses;  [as  for  that  which  is]  above, 
[the  matter]  has  aroused  the  disapproval  of  upright  persons.   Furthermore, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  free  it  [by  explanation]  from  the  connotations  of 
rapacity  [lit.,  accumulation]  and  "extortion."  therefore  those  persons  who 
are  perspicacious  and  clever  generally  decline,  and  are  unwilling  to  assume, 
the  posts  [of  collecting  agents];  but  the  several  provinces  which  are  engaged 
in  affairs  are  absolutely  compelled  [to  continue  the  collection,  for]  the 
administration  [of  likin]  even  under  great  difficulties  produces  fair  results. 
The  critics,  adopting  the  unexamined  opinion  of  [the  man  in  the]  street, 
ardently  slander  it  [i.e.,  the  collection  of  likin;  by  doing  so]  they  only 
cause  the  local  officials  [who  must  administer  this  collection]  to  be  impeded 
at  every  turn.  As  the  resentment  [against  the  collection]  grows  more  and  more 
profound,  the  provisions  which  are  being  raised  become  more  and  more  defi- 
cient.  [As  the  officials]  look  around  in  fear,  [they  see  that,]  whether 
they  advance  or  retreat,  they  will  have  no  place  on  which  to  stand.   In  this, 
[even]  the  court Ts  "affection  for  the  people"  becomes  an  empty  phrase,  and 
local  public  affairs  are  the  first  to  suffer  genuine  harm;  the  effect  upon 
the  customs  and  the  morals  of  the  people  is  still  greater.   Mow,  for  one  not 
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to  give  attention  to  the  principle  of  whether  the  commodities  [used  by]  the 
people  are  abundant  or  scarce,  but,  on  the  slightest  pretext,  to  make  charges 
of  "profit" — this  is  detestable.   [But]  not  to  take  into  consideration  onefs 
position  among  the  difficulties  of  the  conditions  of  the  times,  and  to  regard 
freedom,  from  being  charged  with  the  pursuit  of  "profit"  as  the  only  [thing] 

which  is  noble — this  is  something  of  which  the  superior  man  is  still  more 

133/ 

cautious.   The  Book  of  Changes  says  r-^'  "What  will  guard  this  position  for 

him?  Men.   How  shall  he  collect  a  large  population  round  him?  By  the  power 

of  his  wealth."  As  for  the  rulers  of  the  Three  Ages  [Hsia3  Shang,  and  Chou],   [38b] 

their  principle  of  managing  wealth  was  to  regulate  [that  which  was]  surplus 

[in  such  a  manner  as]  to  even  up  [that  which  was]  errpty;  [this  represented], 

in  its  most  pure  form,  the  principle  of  regulation  and  completion  through 

mutual  assistance.   It  is  also  said  [in  the  Great  Learning]:   :7Let  the 

producers  be  many,  and  there  will  be  that  by  which  the  production  is  carried 

on,"  [It  is  also]  said:   "Let  there  be  activity  in  the  production,  and 

134/ 
there  will  be  that  upon  which  the  activity  is  expended .  »-**-&    if  one  reads 

the  books  of  the  ancients,  listens  to  the  sayings  of  a  few  people,  and 
then  recklessly  thinks  [and  charges  that  other  persons  are]  promoting 
"profit,"  and  if  he  does  not  give  attention  to  the  good  or  ill  effects 
[of  his  actions]  upon  the  livelihood  of  the  people,  or  to  the  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  character  of  actual  conditions,  no  matter  whether  he  is 
doing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest  or  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
interest,  [this  action]  must  in  all  cases  be  termed  ignoble.   If  one  reads 
the  books  of  the  ancients,  listens  to  the  sayings  of  a  few  people,  and  then 
desires  to  base  himself  upon  these  [things]  in  order  to  create  [for  himself] 
a  reputation,  [his  action  is  characteristic  of  the  person  to  whom]  the 
successes  and  failures  of  ancient  and  modern  times  have  never  reached  the 
eyes,  and  to  whom  the  [great]  number  [of  events]  in  which  the  empire  has  been 
benefited  or  harmed  has  not  touched  the  heart.   Solely  in  order  to  seek  the 
approving  favor  of  popular  opinion,  [such  persons]  cause  those  who  must 
administer  [important  matters]  to  have  nothing  to  which  they  can  lay  their 

hands.   Therefore  it  is  proper  to  be  cautious  [in  accepting  their  opinions]. 

135/ 
[We,  your]  ministers, are  extremely  stupid  and  are  completely 

unschooled,  but  with  regard  to  the  incidents  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 

and  with  regard  to  the  memorials  and  other  writings  of  the  famous  ministers 

and  great  scholars,  we  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  successes  and 
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f allures,  and  have  made  ourselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  "roots  and 
branches."  We  absolutely  never  would  speak  [favorably]  of  "profit"  [obtained 
in  such  a  manner]  as  to  harm  the  people;  but  since  we  personally  have  been 
in  [official]  position,  and  have  been  involved  in  the  difficulties  of 
[actual]  affairs,  we  have  been  somewhat  concerned  with  seeking  that  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  nation,  but  which  would  not  harm  the  people. 
And  since  [we  have  become  convinced]  that  the  collection  of  likin  is  the 
only  [method]  which  is  good  [for  the  purpose  under  consideration],  and 
which  can  be  continued  in  operation  over  a  long  period  of  time,  we  dare 
not  fail  to  speak  plainly,  on  the  basis  of  actual  facts,  and  to  make  clear 
its  significance.   Respectfully  we  ask  that  the  emperor  in  his  celestial 
grace  will  allow  [the  opinions  of]  all  those  who  advocate  that  [the  collec- 
tion of]  "contributions"  and  likin  be  discontinued,  to  remain  where  they 
are  [i.e.,  not  take  them  up  for  discussion],  and  [by  refusing  to  consider 
them]  will  prevent  them  from  being  disseminated,  lest  the  unstable  sentiments 
of  the  masses  be  able  to  presume  upon  the  will  of  the  court  in  order  to  plot 
resistance  to  the  [collection]  officials.   When  there  are  no  longer  urgent 
military  needs  anywhere  in  the  empire,  when  the  directly  controlled  provinces 
no  longer  have  accumulated  deficits  in  military  provisions,  and  when  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  is  no  longer  in  the  unhappy  situation  of  having  urgent- 
ly to  transfer  funds  [from  one  account  to  another],  then  spontaneously  there 
can  be  an  imperial  decision  which  will  put  a  complete  stop  to  likin  collec- 
tions in  the  various  provinces.   If  [then]  favor  is  bestowed  on  the  mer- 
chants, the  merchants  will  truly  receive  that  favor,  and  they  will  have  no 
reason  to  sorrow  because  of  burning  or  plundering;  if  [then]  benefit  is 
granted  to  the  people,  the  people  will  truly  receive  that  benefit,  and 
there  will  be  no  alarm,  which  will  scatter  or  disperse  them.   Then  their 
vitality  will  be  nourished  eternally,  and  they  will  be  bathed  in  imperial 
benevolence;  [this  will  be]  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  empire. 

With-^—  regard  to  the  general  circumstances  of  planning  and  delib- 
eration [regarding  these  matters,  we,  your]  ministers,  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment.  Respectfully  we  join  our  words  in  making  a  detailed  statement.  We 
humbly  request,  that  the  sacred  glance  [be  cast  upon  our  memorial,  and  that] 
instructions  be  issued. 
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Document  14 

Supplementary  memorial  of  Kuan -wen,  governor  general  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh, 
urging  that  the  collection  of  likin  be  continued,  and  that  abolition  of 
the  likin  be  considered  only  after  military  operations  have  been  completely 
finished. 137/ 

[The  following  is  with  regard  to]  another  matter,   On  the  nineteenth 
day  of  the  seventh  moon  [Aug.  20,  1864],  I  respectfully  received  an  imperial   [35a] 
dispatch  (  *$■  t^J  )  [which  stated]: 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  Kiangpei  [the  collections  at]  the  likin 
barriers,  the  "acreage  contribution,"  the  "household  contribution, "138/ 
and  the  various  other  "contributions"  are  all  still  [being  collected] 
as  formerly.   Decrees  ordering  the  abolition  [of  these  "contributions"] 
have  repeatedly  been  sent  down,  but  We  have  not  received  [evidence]  that 
the  local  officials  have  sincerely  carried  out  [Our  instructions].   It 
is  extremely  important  that  the  abuses  be  eradicated  and  that  the  people 
be  given  relief.   Let  Tseng  Kuo-fan,  Wu  T'ang  $^  ^ft      [d.  1876]  and 
Li  Hung-chang  %.  >*%  ^T  [1823-1901]  strictly  prohibit  [the  continued 
collection  of  these  levies]. 

Looking  up,  I  perceive  the  earnest  intent  of  the  sacred  will  to  show 
compassion  to  the  merchants  and  the  people,  and  to  nourish  [their]  vitality. 
After  reading  this  edict  while  kneeling,  I  am  unable  to  express  my  admira- 
tion [for  the  imperial  generosity].  But  it  has  always  been  that  whenever 
one  compares  two  benefits,  he  should  choose  the  greater;  when  one  compares 
two  evils,  he  should  choose  the  lesser.   The  disorders  brought  about  by  the 
bandits  of  Yiieh  [i.e.,  the  Taipings]  have  been  disturbing  and  plaguing  the 
people.   Owing" to  the  august  fortune  of  our  sacred  ruler,  Chinling  has  been 
retaken.   The  provinces  in  the  southeast  are  as  though  they  had  been  released 
from  unhappy  straits;  the  joy  of  all  living  beings  throughout  the  empire  is 
equally  profound. 

When  a  great  rebellion  has  just  been  quelled,  many  [kinds  of  activ- 
ity] which  have  been  abandoned  [during  the  period  of  military  operations] 
await  being  undertaken.   Some  may  say  that  matters  of  reconstruction  are  no 
more  than  reducing  the  taxes  and  relieving  the  troops.   But  as  regards 
these  two  measures,  while  it  is  easy  to  speak  of  them,  it  is  truly  difficult   [35b] 
to  put  them  into  effect.   Speaking  of  [the  situation  in]  Hupeh,  [we  find 
that]  before  the  Wuhan  cities  had  been  recovered,  there  was  no  collection  of 
the  land  and  capitation  tax;  the  provisions  [expected]  from  neighboring 
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provinces  did  not  arrive;  [the  authorities]  relied  solely  upon  the  [revenue 
from  the]  salt  tax  and  from  "contributions,"  [whose  revenues]  were  trans- 
ferred [from  one  account  to  another]  to  provide  [for  the  most  pressing 
needs],   The  starving  troops  rioted  repeatedly;  the  general  state  of  affairs 
was  almost  terrifying.   It  was  then  that  I,  together  with  Hu  Lin-i,  the 
former  governor,  proposed  the  collection  of  likin,  [with  the  purpose  of] 
relying  upon  it  to  supply  food  for  the  troops;  when  the  Wuhan  cities  had 
been  retaken,  [we]  immediately  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  collection  of 
tribute  in  grain  and  silver,  and  vigorously  put  an  end  to  the  [collection 
of  the]  "acreage  contribution."  Already  in  this  there  was  hidden  the 
intention  of  placing  a  premium  on  agriculture,  and  of  holding  commerce  in 
disesteem.   Fundamentally,  the  two  Ch'u  [i.e.,  Hunan  and  Hupeh]  are  not 
regions  of  wealth;  but  even  in  recent  years,  just  after  [the  resources  of 
these  provinces]  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  exhaustion,  it  still  has 
been  possible  to  maintain  a  heavy  accumulation  of  military  strength.   The 
complex  [burdens]  of  helping  to  supply  the  needs  for  provisions  in  Kiangsu, 
Anhwei,  Shensi,  and  Chekiang  have  been  several  times  as  great  as  [they  had 
been]  previously.   That  which  [was  obtained]  by  relying  upon  the  land  and 
capitation  tax  and  the  [various  other]  imposts  of  our  own  provinces  [Hunan 
and  Hupeh]  did  not  exceed  three  or  four  parts  in  ten;  the  assistance  [which 
was  obtained]  by  relying  upon  likin,  [and  upon  the  taxes  on]  salt  and 
brokerages,  truly  amounted  to  six  or  seven  parts  in  ten.   The  amount  to 
which  the  deficits  for  provisions  for  the  various  garrisons  on  water  and  land 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  accumulated,  is  more  than  several  million 
[taels].   If  the  likin  is  suddenly  removed,  from  where  will  this  large  amount 
be  secured  to  pay  off  the  deficit? 

Furthermore,  the  borders  of  ChTu  [Hunan  and  Hupeh]  have  not  yet  been 
tranquilized;  the  [numerical]  strength  of  the  troops  is  increasing  and  ir 
not  decreasing.   The  troops  in  Kiangnan  which  are  commanded  by  Tseng  Kuo-fan 
and  Pao  Ch'ao  ^/fe  kl   [1828-86]  number  not  less  than  some  100,000  men.   Since 
the  Lianghu  provinces  are  situated  on  the  upper  reaches  [of  the  Yangtze 
River],  the  troops  and  irregulars  which  are  withdrawing  in  victory  are 
crossing  the  borders  [into  these  provinces];  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to 
establish  encampments  [for  them]  separately,  in  order  to  help  prevent  them 
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[from  creating  disorders].   It  is  calculated  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
[to  dispense  with  these  encampments]  within  a  period  of  less  than  from  three 
to  five  years. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  troubles  in  Yunnan  and  Kweichow;  Kans 
has  not  yet  been  tranquilized.   For  every  additional  day  which  the  troops      [36a] 
remain,  it  is  necessary  first  to  arrange  for  an  extra  day  of  rations.  And 
further,  with  regard  to  Hupeh,  eight  years  have  already  passed  since  the 
Wuhan  cities  were  recaptured;  but  the  temples  and  offices  of  the  provincial 
capital  have  not  yet  been  completely  repaired.   Aside  from  those  places 
which  have  suffered  from  military  operations,  the  walls  of  the  fu,  chou,  and 
hsien  [capitals]  may  have  been  leveled  by  the  rebels;  the  altars  and  temples 
always  hold  joint  sacrifices  in  a  single  place;  the  government  officials 
generally  live  in  houses  which  they  have  rented  [instead  of  living  in 
official  quarters] ;  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds  [under  such  circum- 
stances] can  be  roughly  understood. 

In  addition,  Kiangsi  and  Anhwei,  and  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  [lit., 
(the  regions  around)  Soochow  and  Hangchow]  have  only  recently  been  tranquil- 
ized; the  repairing  of  the  city  walls  and  moats,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
altars,  temples,  and  public  offices,  and  the  [raising  of]  embankments  along 
the  rivers  and  seas,  the  lakes  and  the  streams — the  importance  [of  these 
matters]  is  very  great;  the  funds  needed  [to  accomplish  them]  are  truly 
very  large.   The  shifting  [elements]  have  just  been  stabilized;  the  sorrow 
and  pain  have  not  yet  been  lifted;  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the 

taxes  and  tribute  will  be  enthusiastically  [contributed].   The  Huai  [salt] 

13Q/ 
administration-^'  [and  the  revenue  produced  by  it]  cannot  easily  be 

restored  to  its  original  state;  the  only  fund  [of  revenue]  to  be  relied  upon 

is  the  likin.  And  [thus]  the  costs  of  caring  for  troops  and  dispersing 

irregulars  are  not  the  onljr  great  [expenses]. 

Furthermore,  for  the  land  and  capitation  tax  there  orginally  was  a 

fixed  quota;  even  when  there  was  no  flood,  drought,  or  [other]  unexpected 

calamity,  it  was  still  impossible,  by  means  of  the  regular  annual  [revenues] 

of  the  imperial  state,  to  supply  the  needs  for  reconstruction  in  [even]  a 

few  provinces.   In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  capital  is  the  fundamental 

place  of  importance,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  advance  to  make  plans 

for  the  accumulation  [of  funds]  when  the  treasury  of  [Shun-tTien]  fu  [i.e., 

Peking]  is  empty. 
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After  considering  the  matter,  I  can  only  respectfully  entreat  that 
orders  be  issued  to  the  various  provinces  which  are  conducting  [the  collec- 
tion of]  likin,  to  the  effect  that  those  which  [are  receiving  revenues  from 
the  collection  of]  likin  should  seek  to  economize  [those  funds]  in  order  to 
supply  military  provisions;  and  that  those  [provinces]  which  have  already 
been  tranquilized  should  be  held  responsible  for  forwarding  a  certain 
percentage  [of  their  revenue]  to  the  capital,  and  for  retaining  a  certain 
percentage  in  their  provincial  [treasuries]  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
reconstruction.   If  the  treasury  at  the  capital  receives  this  large  fund, 
after  [a  period  of  from]  three  to  five  years,  it  is  possible  that  it  might 
gradually  approach  [a  state  of]  abundance. 

If  it  is  said  that  likin  harms  the  merchants  and  harms  the  people, 
and  that  it  is  easy  for  it  to  give  rise  to  the  abuses  of  embezzlement,  [one 
must  recall  that]  in  actuality  the  merchants  and  traders  have  already  in- 
corporated the  likin  into  the  prices  of  [their]  merchandise;  the  only  [re- 
sult] is  that  [the  commodities]  purchased  by  the  people  display  a  slight 
rise  in  price.  And  if  [the  likin]  is  compared  with  "contributions"  and 
other  such  categories  [of  revenue],  the  amount  [which  is  collected  in  each 
instance]  is  little,  and  is  not  £  severe  exaction.   The  wealth  [which  it 
collects]  is  composed  of  [small]  units,  and  is  easily  assembled.   As  for 
the  officials  and  the  gentry,  if  it  is  possible  to  select  [them]  carefully, 
to  make  clear  the  rewards  and  punishments  [for  good  or  bad  administration], 
to  make  strict  the  [measures  for]  guarding  [against  corruption],  to  keep  a 
close  inspection  [over  their  activities]  at  all  times,  and  to  make  certain 
that  if  there  are  transgressions  those  [who  are  guilty]  will  certainly  be 
punished,  then  the  abuses  will  disappear  of  their  own  accord. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  it  definitely  is  necessary  to  abolish 
the  "acreage  contribution"  and  the  "household  contribution";  as  for  the 
[practice  of  raising  funds  under  the]  "Regulations  with  regard  to  f contribu- 
tions1 for  raising  provisions  [by  the  sale  of  office]"  (  J?  I\kG)  %\  4ix]     )> 
if  [the  matter  is  considered]  from  the  standpoint  of  carefully  assigning 
the  proper  weight  to  the  [various]  ranks,  and  of  putting  officialdom  in 
order,  there  probably  would  be  no  objection  to  considering  its  abolition. 
As  regards  the  likin,  in  the  provinces  of  Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi,  Honan, 
Shensi  and  Kansu,  Yunnan  and  Kweichow,  and  Kwangsi — provinces  whose  trade  is 
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difficult  and  [is  conducted  over]  long  distances,  whose  land  is  barren  and 

poor,  and  whose  likin  is  not  great  and  is  of  no  aid  to  the  matters  [under 

consideration] — it  will  be  possible  immediately  to  propose  abolition  as  soon 

as  military  operations  are  completed.  But  as  for  the  likin  [collected]  in 

the  remaining  provinces,  such  as  Kiangsi  and  Anhwei,  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang 

[lit.,  (the  regions  around)  Soochow  and  Hangchow] ,  Fukien,  the  Lianghu 

provinces,  Szechwan,  and  Kwangtung,  even  after  military  operations  have        [37a^ 

been  couplet ed,  it  will  only  be  appropriate  strictly  to  prohibit  burdensome 

levies;  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  propose  abolition  immediately, 

lest  [matters  of]  reconstruction  suffer  many  embarrassments  [for  lack  of 

funds ] . 

I  beg  [to  suggest,  therefore,]  that  after  a  delay  of  from  three  to 
five  years,  when  military  operations  have  been  completely  settled,  the  aboli- 
tion [of  the  likin]  should  again  be  recommended;  but  [I  suggest  also  that] 
on  the  water  and  land  [routes],  and  in  the  important  [market]  towns,  the 
[collection  of  the]  main  categories  of  likin  should  be  continued  in  a  few 
places,  and  that  it  should  be  recommended  for  approval  that  a  certain 
percentage  [of  the  revenue]  should  be  forwarded  to  the  capital,  and  a 
certain  percentage  should  be  retained  for  managing  [local  affairs].  As 
for  the  expenses  [of  providing]  for  the  newly  established  marine  forces  on 
the  Yangtze  River,  of  appointing  additional  patrol  forces  for  border  defense, 
of  repairing  and  constructing  boats  for  [the  transport  of]  tribute,  and  of 
[providing  for]  river  conservation  and  [for  the  maintenance  of]  embankments — 
only  when  plans  [for  providing  for  these  expenses]  are  of  long  range  is 
there  genuine  benefit  to  the  general  state  of  affairs  both  internally  and 
externally.   I  am  not  unaware  that  the  collection  of  likin  was  a  measure 
which  the  court  was  absolutely  unable  to  avoid.   How  do  I,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, dare  rashly  to  harass  [the  court]  with  governmental  [policies  of] 
"accumulation,"  or  with  the  names  of  filthy  merchandise?  It  is  only  because 
the  [imperial]  favor  which  I  receive  is  profound  and  weighty  [that  I  dare  to 
state  that],  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  I  trul? 
must  regard  the  immediate  abolition  [of  likin]  as  inadvisable.  And  in  the 
hope  of  benefiting  the  public  interest,  how  would  I  dare  even  slightly  to 
evade  criticism  and  resentment  [by  remaining  silent]?   In  addition  to 
sending  a  dispatch  to  the  prince  regent  (  "f||-  3^  ^  )J±-/   and  to  the 
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ministers  of  the  Grand  Council,  in  which  I  stated  in  detail  the  benefits  and 
disadvantages  [of  the  collection  of  likin]  and  discussed  them  thoroughly,  I 
respectfully  have  stated  them  secretly  in  this  supplementary  memorial  (Tij 

pf  ),  Respectfully  I  beseech  the  [Dowager]  Empresses '    and  the  Emperor 

to  adopt  [the  measures  proposed  here]  and  to  issue  instructions.   I  am 
unequal  [to  contemplating]  my  rash  and  stupid  [action  in  making  these  pro- 
posals] ;  my  fear  is  extreme.   [The  above  is]  respectfully  memorialized.        [37b I 
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Document  15 

Edict  in  reply  to  the  memorial  of  Kuan-wen  in  which  he  had  urged  that  the 
collection  of  likin  should  be  continued. 142/  (Issued  on  the  kTuei-ssu 
[twenty-fifth]  day  of  the  eighth  moon  of  the  third  year  of  T'ung-chih 
[Sept.  25,  1864]) 

....  The  reason  why,  during  the  time  in  which  military  opera-      [28a] 
tions  have  been  in  progress,  [the  collection  of]  likin  has  been  undertaken 
has  been  fundamentally  that  [funds  for]  disbursement  have  been  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  avoid  relying  upon  the  strength  of 
the  people  to  supply  the  needs  for  provisions.   But  [in  many  cases]  its 
administration  has  not  been  good;  covetous  officials  and  crafty  clerks  have 
arbitrarily  embezzled  funds  and  have  used  [the  collection  of  likin]  as  a 
pretext  for  extortion;  the  wealth  of  the  people  has  been  used  to 
fill  the  pockets  of  crafty  rascals;  [in  these  cases  the  collection  of  likin] 
has  harmed  the  merchants  and  has  harmed  the  people,  and  still  has  been  of 
no  aid  to  the  revenues  of  the  nation.   Therefore  [this]  court  has  repeatedly 
issued  rescripts  [directing]  the  abolition  [of  certain  offices  and  barriers] 
and  the  removal  [of  their  officials]. 

Now,  after  noting  what  has  been  stated  by  the  said  official  [i.e., 
Kuan-wen]  in  his  memorial,  [We  observe  that  his  description  depicts]  condi- 
tions which  actually  exist.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  provinces  of  the 

143/ 

southeast,  although  the  general  state  of  affairs  has  been  roughly^— 

settled,  nevertheless  many  activities  which  have  been  discontinued  are  now     [28b] 
waiting  to  be  undertaken;  the  needs  for  funds  are  great  and  complex;  as  for  ' 
the  likin,  he  is  absolutely  unable  to  recommend  its  total  abolition.   Recent- 
ly We  received  a  memorial '  of  Fu-ming-a  and  Wu  TTang  which  stated  that 

offices  and  barriers  have  been  abolished — — '  in  seventy-two  places,  but  that 

the  main  and  branch  offices  which  still  exist  in  various  places,  since 

the  various  armies  have  not  yet  been  completely  withdrawn,  are  being  retained 
temporarily,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances.   [This]  court  has  also 
issued  a  rescript,  granting  that  which  was  requested  [in  that  memorial  (i.e., 
for  collection  to  continue  in  those  places)].  To  sum  it  up,  [the  successful 
collection  of]  likin  depends  entirely  upon  conscientious  administration  by 
the  local  officials;  if  it  really  is  possible  for  the  abuses  to  be  ended  and 
for  the  [current  evil]  practices  to  be  [swept]  clean,  it  no  doubt  will  serve 
as  a  measure  of  temporary  expediency. 
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With  regard  to  the  likin  which  is  collected  in  the  Lianghu  provinces, 
let  Kuan-wen  select  strategic  places,  at  which  the  collection  [of  likin]  is 
richly  productive,  and  let  the  collection  at  those  places  continue  as  for- 
merly.  This  is  all  in  the  hope  that  there  will  be  benefit  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  nation  and  that  there  will  be  no  harm  to  the  merchants  or  the 
people;  only  then  will  it  be  a  policy  which  will  be  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoints  or  both  [the  government  and  the  people].   If  there  are  dis- 
honorable officials  and  clerks  who  practice  deceptions  in  order  to  embezzle    [29a^ 
funds,  and  who  unscrupulously  commit  extortions,  arid  thus  disturb  and  cause 
inconvenience  to  the  livelihood  of  the  people,  let  Kuan-wen  at  any  time  [he 
deems  appropriate]  make  an  investigation,  and  punish  [such  persons]  with 
severity,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  abuses.   Take  this  edict  and  cause 
it  to  be  known 2 
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note: 


Abbreviations  Used  in  Notes 


Chia-chTing  hui-tien: 

Ta-ChTing  hui-tien  j^_   yf-  ^-  &      (Chia-chTing  ed.,  80  chuan,  completed 
in  1818). 

ChTien-lung  hui-tien: 

Ta-ChTing  hui-tien  (ChTien-lung  ed.,  100  chuan,  completed  in  1764). 

CKJMTTT:  P    _    /s_) 

Tsang  Li-ho    m\  JW)   wfc    ,    et  al . ,    comp.,    Chung-kuo   jen-ming  ta  tzTu-tien 
(Shanghai:      Commercial   Press,   1933). 

CKLCS :  _v  i  i        i 

Lo  Yu-tung    ft  £•     %       ,    Chung-kuo  li-chin  shih      ^T     (§    )§  %.  ^- 

(Shanghai:      Commercial  Press,   1936) . (Kuo-li  Chung-yang  yen-chiu 

yuan  She-hui  k'o-hsueh  yen-chiu  so  tsTung-kTan     I^R     2*>      vi?    Jh     -L-f,  J&  -3*2 

«:  <? ¥r %  SJ  %  *<\  %  -v.]     ;  no.  6.)   *  *-  t  *  i*r*-> 

CSK:  ,  ,        (        % 

Chao  Erh-sun      $1  $9      fl    *   et  al. ,   Ch*ing-shih  kao      ^    ^L   ^r|> 
(Peiping:      ChTing-shih  kuan,   1928),    536  chuan. 

CSK-CCNP:  _     ^  i 

ChTing-shih  kao,  "Chiang-ch'en  nien-piaon  v  &_     I*  "T  "^"  ,  12  chuan. 

CSK-LCr  *|<* 

ChTing-shih  kao,    T,Lieh-chuan"      o**J    '"T    ,   315   chuan. 

CSK-SHC:  /r  «-  i 

ChTing-shih  kao,  "Shih-huo  chih"  'tk  £.  'o'   ,6  chuan. 

ECCP: 

Hummel,  Arthur  W. ,  ed,,  Eminent  Chinese  of  the  ChTing  Period  (U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1943-44),  2  vols. 

HCCSWHP:  ^    jv 

Sheng  KTang     '^L  H<-     ,    comp.,    Huang-chTao   ching-shih  wen  hsu-pien 
1f_    %$    %&■  -&  %_    jHt    fefe     •  (Wu-chin:     Ssu-pu  lou,   1897),   120  chuan. 
HNLWHT:  ,       ~  , 

Tan  Hsiang-liang     4^.  ^«    ^    ,    comp.,    Hunan  li-wu  hui-tsuan    ?°^  <^7 
It    %k  ik   %-    (N.p.,   1889),   1  plus  IS  chuan. 

KTang-hsi  hui-tien: 

Ta-ChTing  hui-tien  (KTang-hsi  ed.,  162  chuan,  pub.  in  1690). 

Kuang-hsu  hui-tien: 

Ta-Chfing  hui-tien  (Kuang-hsu  ed.,  100  chuan,  completed  in  1899). 

Kuang-hsu  hui-tien  shih-li:         i  i-  A  i  /  I 

Ta-Ch+ing  hui-tien  shih-li  %-    "A  W  W     f  12>   (Kuang-hsu  ed., 


1220  chuan,  completed  in  1899). 
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MTSL:  .      . 

Ta-Ch?ing  Mu-tsung  i     #f    %  J*L    huang-ti  shih-lu,   378   chuan.      (Ta-ChTing 


iu    it  Hr  fk  to  %  4%  l 

37],  44:"5  chuan.) 


Manchttkuo,  1937] 

Taiwan  sotoku  kambo  chosa-ka  4:  "^'     &4  ^Ta  ,  \^  > 

Shina  naikoku  kanzei  seido   5L  j?3     fi}  (g)  fa^  *Xj  w'J  4L  ,4  vols. 

(Nan-Shi  oyobi  Nanyo  chosa   ft)  £.  #f  S_  <^C7  ^  >  nos-  158,  176, 
20?,  and  215;  prefaces  dated  1929-34). 

Sheng-tsu  shih-lu;         _,     ... 

Ta-Ch?ing  Sheng-tsu  ,jen  £-   ^fJL1^   huang-ti  shih-lu,  303  chuan.   (Ta- 
ChTing  li-ch*ao  shih-lu. ) 

Shih-tsu  shih-lu :  „  ^ 

Ta-Ch?ing  Shih-tsu  chang  .  Jt  %1L  %       huang-ti  shih-lu,  147  chuan.   (Ta- 
ChTing  li~ch*ao  shih-lu , ') 

Shih-tsung  shih-lu; 

Ta-ChTing  Shih-tsung  hsien  -&  /T%  ";gS   huang-ti  shih-lu,  162  chuan. 
TTa-Ch^ing  li-ch'ao  shih-lu.) 

W£SL' 

Ta-Ch7ing   /Ven-tsung  hsien     j<-    x~  &*.      huang-ti   shih-lu,   3o0   chuan. 
(Ta-ChTing  li-ch;ao   shih-lu, ) 

Yung-cheng  hui-tien: 

Ta-Chying  hui-tien  (Yung-cheng  ed.,  250  chuan,  preface  dated  1732). 
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Chapter  I 

Several  Hypotheses  Regarding 
Chying  Finance 

".Jang  ChUng-yiin  ^  >J  *g   (1798-1862)  has  written  that  by  1709  the 
reserves  of  the  treasury,  which  heretofore  had  not  exceeded  10  or  20 
million  taels,  had  risen  to  over  50  million  (Shih-chTu  yu-chi,  3:38). 
A  few  years  later,  according  to  A-kuei  faf  %%-    (1717-97),  they  had 
declined  to  approximately  8  million,,   It  seems  possible  that  this  decline 
reflects  disbursements  made  in  fighting  against  the  Sleuths  (trouble 
with  them  broke  out  again  in  1715)  and  in  sending  an  expedition  into 
Tibet  in  1720  to  extend  Chinese  control  over  that  region.   A-kuei  also 
says  -hat  during  the  Yung-cheng  period  (1723-35)  the  reserves  again 
accumulated  and  finally  reached  60  million  taels;  but  heavy  disbursements 
were  again  necessitated  by  military  operations,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ch'ien-lung  period  .(1736-95)  the  reserves  had  again 
decreased  to  some  24  million  taels.   During  that  period,  however,  reserves 
were  again  stored  up,  so  that  by  1781,  the  date  at  which  A-kuei  was 
writing,  they  amounted  to  over  70  million  taels.   (For  this  memorial  of 
A-kuei,  see  Ho  ChTang-ling  et  al . ,  comp.,  Huang-chTao  ching-shih  wen-pien, 
26:29-30b).   From  that  time  on,  the  reserves  were  depleted  in  a  series 
of  military  campaigns  and  in  the  suppression  of  various  uprisings.   These 
disorders,  and  the  expenses  incurred  on  their  account,  have  been  summarized 
in  C3K-SHC,  6:23- 

These  figures  must  be  used  with  caution.   They  relate  only  to  the  main 
sources  of  revenue;  various  minor  sources  (e.g.,  the  tax  on  wine  and  the 
fees  for  land  transfer  deeds)  have  not  been  included  in  these  estimates. 
In  some  cases  figures  which  represent  total  amounts  reported  are  avail- 
able.  In  other  cases  we  have  only  the  figures  for  quotas,  or  amounts 
which  were  assigned  for  collection.   However,  a  comparison  between  the 
two  series  for  the  years  for  which  both  are  available  shows  that  they 
paralleled  one  another  fairly  closely.   It  seems  that  the  officials  aimed 
carefully  to  fill  their  quotas.   They  knew  that  if  they  failed  considerably 
"they  wouid  be  subject  to  punishment.   On  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to 
have  made  little,  if  any,  effort  to  report  more  than  their  quotas  required, 
regardless  of  how  much  thejr  may  have  collected. 

The  figures  which  we  shall  cite  for  the  land  tax  represent  actual  amounts 
reported.   For  those  years  for  which  they  are  available  they  are  cited 
from  the  Ta-ChTing  li-chTao  shih-lu,  which  gives  a  statement  of  popula- 
tion, land  in  cultivation,  and  revenues  collected  for  nearly  every  year 
from  1651  to  1734-   It  is  from  our  point  of  view  unfortunate  that  this 
reporting  of  revenues  was  not  continued  after  the  end  of  the  Yung-cheng 
period.   For  1753  all  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  ChTien-lung  hui-tier.. 
The  figures  for  the  Chia-ch'ing  period  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  those 
given  in  the  Chia-chTing  hui-tien.   Those  for  the  Tao-kuang  period,  for 
the  decade  which  preceded  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  have  been  taken  from 
3 hih- ch T u  yu- c hi ,  a  valuable  work  compiled  by  Wang  ChTing-yun,  who  held 
various  posts  in  the  imperial  administration,  and  who  had  access  to  many 
documents  not  available  to  the  public.   For  the  Kuang-hsu  period  figures 
are  from  Kuang-hsu  kyuai-chi  piao,  a  statistical  summary  compiled  by  Liu 
Yueh-yun. 
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These  figures  raise  many  problems  which  would  be  studied  more  appro- 
priately in  connection  with  a  general  investigation  of  ChTing  financial 
history.   For  example,  the  land  tax  revenues,  as  recorded  in  the  Shih-lu, 
consist  of  three  separate  items:   (l)  silver  (■%$l) t   which  is  given  in 
taels  (  ^q   ) ;  (?)  produce  (£-|f  ) — rice  (  ^L  ),  beans  (  5.  ) ,  and  wheat 
(  %r   ) — which  is  given  in  piculs  (  Ja    );  and  (3)  fodder  (  %    ),  which  is 
given  in  bundles  (  jjL  ).   To  derive  figures  for  the  total  land  tax,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  market  price  of  each  of  these  com- 
modities for  each  year,  to  convert  these  revenues  in  kind  into  silver 
taels,  and  to  add  the  resulting  amounts  to  the  revenue  collected  in 
taels  during  each  year.   These  problems  merit  separate  study.   Our  com- 
parisons, therefore,  will  be  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  land  tax 
which  was  collected  in  silver. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate,  however,  that  the  portion  of  the 
land  tax  which  was  collected  in  money  was  the  most  important  part. 
According  to  Liu  Yueh-yun,  the  tax  in  grain  in  1887  (including,  presumably. 
both  produce  and  fodder),  commuted  into  money,  amounted  to  4,120,05: 
taels  (op_.  cit. ,  1:1).   This  is  equivalent  to  only  12.56  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  tax  revenue  for  this  year;  the  total  of  the  other  items,  as 
listed  below  in  n,  17,  therefore,  made  up  87.44  per  cent  of  the  land  tax 
revenue  for  this  year.  According  to  the  Kuang-hsu  hui-tien,  the  ouotas 
reported  for  the  land  tax  in  1887  were  a^  follows:   in  money,  31.184,042 
taels,  plus  123,600  strings  of  cash  (if  :2b);  in  kind,  3,624,532  piculs 
of  produce,  plus  5,262,600  bundles  of  fodder  (16:6)'.   The  figures  given 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Hui-tien,  and  in  the  Shih-lu,  on  the  whole, 
display  a  similar  pattern. 

A  second  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Shih-lu  fails  to  include 
figures  for  receipts  of  "regular™  customs  ( K%  fM      J   revenue.   For  the 
methods  employed  in  deriving  the  figures  given  in  this  table,  see  n.  4. 

A  still  more  fundamental  problem  lies  in  the  fluctuation  of  the  "value" 
or  "purchasing  power"  of  the  tael,  the  unit  in  which  these  financial 
obligations  were  computed.   The  complexity  of  this  problem  is  so  great 
that  it  demands  separate  and  detailed  study,   However,  since  we  are  con- 
cerned with  comparing  proportions  of  total  revenue  at  various  periods, 
rather  than  the  total  amounts  themselves,  the  existence  of  this  problem 
need  not  invalidate  our  hypotheses. 

8.  Shih-tsu  shih-lu,  6l:l6b-17. 

4.   The  figures  given  for  "regular"  customs  revenues  represent  the  totals  of 
sums  which  have  been  computed  in  two  series.   For  the  barriers  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  ( hu-kuan  f    &p]    ),  the  KT  mg 
hsi  hui-tien  (34:2)  gives  1,219,782  taels  as  the  quota  for  1686;  and  the 
Yung-cheng  hui-tien  (52:2)  gives  1,350,647  taels  as  the  quota  for  172 
On  the  assumption  that  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  increa  i 
each  year  by  the  same  amount — an  assumption  which  of  course  could  not 
represent  the  amounts  actually  collected,  and  which  is  accepted  only  as 
a  necessary  statistical  device  to  prevent  the  absence  of  figures  for 
"regular"  customs  during  these  years  from  disturbing  the  percentages 
which  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  revenue — figures  for 
these  customs  revenues  have  been  computed  for  1651,  1675,  and  1700. 
Since  the  income  from  this  source  was  quite  small,  however,  and  since 
its  growth  during  the  early  Ch'ing  seems  to  have  been  quite  slow  and 
steady,  this  assumption  may  not  be  too  far  from  the  actual  facts. 
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For  the  barriers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Works  (kung- 
kuan  i.  f$      ),  the  same  procedure  has  been  followed,   For  these  barriers, 
the  K*ang-hsi  hui-tien  (136:20-21)  gives  figures  which  total  240,7^1  taels 
as  the  quota  for  1686.   The  ChUen-lung  hui-tien  (75:7b)  gives  271,546 
taels  as  the  quota  for  1753.   On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  and  under 
the  same  assumption  as  that  employed  in  computing  quotas  for  the  barriers 
under  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  amounts  have  been  computed  for  1651,  1675, 
1700,  and  1725,  and  the  two  series  have  been  added  together. 

5.  Sheng-tsu  shih-lu,  58:26. 

6.  Ibid.,  202:26b-27. 

7.  Shih-tsung  shih-lu,  39:38.   For  1734,  the  last  year  for  which  revenues 
were  reported  in  the  Shih-lu,  the  land  tax  in  silver  is  reported  to  have 
yielded  29,901,631  taels;  the  revenue  from  the  salt  monopoly  is  reported 
to  have  been  3,992,557  taels  (ibid.,  150:19). 

8.  ChTien-lung  hui-tien,  10:2b. 

9.  Ibid.,  15:3b. 

10.  Obtained  by  adding  the  figure  which  the  ChTien-lung  hui-tien  (16 :l)  gives 
for  the  hu-kuan  to  that  which  it  gives  (75:5b)  for  the  kung-kuan. 

11.  Obtained  by  totaling  the  amounts  given  in  silver  taels  for  this  year  in 
Chia-ch?ing  hui-tien,  ll:lob-20b.  The  quota  for  the  Chia-ch'ing  period 
is  given  as  32,845,474  taels  (ibid.,  11:16b). 

12.  Obtained  by  totaling  the  amounts  given  in  ibid. ,  13:14b-17«   These  amounts 
apparently  represent  quotas,  rather  than  actual  receipts  for  any  single 
year.   For  the  year  1800,  Shina  zeisei  no  enkaku,  244,  gives  5,652,575 
taels.   Since  this  work  gives  no  specific  reference  for  this  figure,  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  check  it. 

13.  Obtained  by  totaling  the  amounts  given  in  Chia-ch'ing  hui-tien  (lo:lb-3) 
for  the  hu-kuan  and  those  for  the  kung-kuan  (47:18b-19). 

14.  Obtained  by  totaling  the  totals  given  in  the  preceding  columns.   SMS, 
1:89-90,  gives  40,130,000  taels  as  the  total  revenue  for  this  year. 
Since  no  specific  reference  is  given  for  this  figure,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  check  it. 

15'   Wang  Ch'ing-yun,  op.  cit . ,  3:44.   The  figures  given  here  for  fTregular?? 
customs  are  stated  (6:7b)  to  include  the  revenues  of  both  the  hu-kuan 
and  the  kung-kuan . 

16.  This  figure  is  the  total  of  those  which  Wang  Chfing-yiin  gives  for  the 
three  main  classes  of  revenue.   The  figure  which  Wang  gives  for  the 
total  revenue  for  this  year  is  37,010,019  taels,  which  is  5,494,006 
less  than  the  total  of  the  figures  which  he  gives  as  its  component 
parts.   There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  this  discrepancy. 

17.  Liu  Yueh-yun,  op_.  cit.,  l:l-2b.   The  figures  which  the  table  gives  for 
the  land  tax  represent  the  totals  of  the  figures  which  Liu  gives  for 
the  land  and  capitation  tax  (  -H&,  ~]      ),  miscellaneous  taxes  classified 
as  fu  ^)i  i^  ,  rents  from  nationally  owned  land  (  -£jL  &/■     )>   an& 
"meltage"  allowance  (  %J^  %    ) . 
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Figures  in  parentheses  represent  the  toeal  : 
classified  as  commuted  tribute  (  j^J;.^V  )• 
has  been  omitted  from  the  figures  for  1651, 


Figures  i  parentheses  represent  the  total  revenue  less  the  revenue 

The  collection  in  grain 
1675,  1700,  1725,  and  1753; 
'Jang  Ch'?ing-yiin  seems  not  to  have  included  commuted  tribute  in  the 
figures  for  1841  and  1849,  which  have  been  quoted  from.  him.   It  seems 
clear 5  therefore,  that  the  revenue  from  commuted  tribute  should  be 
deducted  from  the  total  revenue  figures  for  1885  and  1894  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  compare  those  figures  with  those  of  earlier  years. 

19.  For  1885  the  total  revenue  from  the  collection  of  likin  and  bhe  maritime 
customs  is  given  as  27,777,527  taels;  for  1994,  as  24,890,047  taels. 
(Liu  Yiieh-yun,  l:l-2b.   The  total  which  Liu  [1]  gives  for  186; 
[27,770,752  taels]  apparently  results  from  an  error  in  the  addition  of 
the  figures  which  he  himself  gives,) 

For  a  detailed  study  of  the  origin  of  the  maritime  customs  system 
at  Shanghai,  see  John  K.  Fairbank,  "The  provisional  system  at  Shanghai, 
1853-54,'''  The  Chinese  Social  and  Political  Science  Review,  lfc:455~5C4 
(1934-35),  and  10:65-194  (1935-36);  also  the  same  author »s  "The  crea- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Inspectorate  of  Customs  at  Shanghai, "  ibid. ,  19: 
469-514,  and  20:42-100  (1936-37). 

20.  'i,Vu  Chao-hsin,  Cbung-kuo  shui-chih  shih,  2:138. 

21.  Wang  Ch?ing-yun,  3:47-   Wang's  figures  for  1945-49  are  transcribed  below, 
The  revenue  figure  for  1949  is  10,000  taels  below  that  which  the  same 
author  has  given  on  44b  (see  n.  16).   It  is  probable  that  this  discrepancy 
results  merely  from  a  copying  or  printing  error. 

Revenues  Disbursements 

40,612,380  38,915,991 

39,222,630  36,287,159 

39,387,316  35,594,467 

37,940,093  3  5.,  889, 872 

37,000,019  36,443,909 

22.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  these  taxes,  see  Ch'en  Teng-yuan, 
Chung-kuo  tvien-fu  shin,  188-93. 

23.  Huang  Han-liang,  The  Land  Tax  in  China,  54. 

24.  For  an  account  of  the  ascension  ceremonies,  see  Shih-tsu  shih-lu,  1:17b- 
20. 

25.  Ibid.,  9:lb-6, 

26.  For  the  text  of  this  proclamation,  see  ibid.,  9:10-23b. 

27.  Ibid.,  25:24-25. 

28.  For  a  chronological  summary  of  the  most  important  memorials  relating  to 
these  works,  see  Kuang-hsu  hui-tien  shih-li.  177:21-24.  Apparently  no 
complete  collection  of  these  works  exists  anywhere  at  the  present  time. 
One  Chinese  writer,  in  a  guide  published  in  1938,  has  reported  that  the 
works  were  difficult  to  find,  and  when  found,  were  expensive;  he  states 
that,  at  the  time  he  was  writing,  the  largest  known  collections  of  Fu-i 
chTuan-shu  were  in  the  Peiping  National  Library  and  in  the  library  of 
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National  Tsinghua  University.   (Ho  To-yiian,  Chung-wen  tsTan-kvao  shu 
chih-nan,  410.)  Another  guide  lists  and  analyzes  over  fifty  of  these 
works,  all  of  which  are  reported  to  be  in  the  history  section  of  the 
rare  books  collection  of  the  National  Peipin'g  Library.   (Ma  Feng-ch'en, 
comp. ,  ChTing-tai  hsing-cheng  chih-tu  yen-chiu  ts*an-kTao  shu-mu,  "'  45 . ) 
The  compilation  of  a  union  list  of  Fu-i  chTiian-shu,  it  seems,  would  be 
a  worthy  task;  for  the  compilation  of  such  a  list  would  be  almost 
inevitably  prerequisite  to  any  definitive  study  of  the  land  tax  in  the 
Ch'ing  period. 

29.  Sheng-tsu  shih-lu,  248:32.  This  figure  is  reproduced  in  Ch'ing-ch'ao 
wen-hsien  tTung-k*ao,  19  (Wan-yu  wen-k*u  ed.,  5025.3) — the  source  from 
which  it  is  usually  cited. 

30.  Sheng-tsu  shih-lu,  5:23b.   The  figure  which  the  Yung-cheng  hui-tien 
(30:1b)  gives  for  this  year  is  21,068,609.   This  has  been  reproduced 
in  the  ChTing-chTao  wen-hsien  t'ung-k'ao,  19:5024.2.   It  is  the  figure 
usually  cited  for  this  year,  and  it  is  usually  compared  with  the  figure 
which  that  source  gives  for  1711.   See,  for  example,  'Jang  Ch'ing-yun, 
3:12b,  and  Huang  Han-liang,  97.   It  seems  more  accurate,  however,  for 
us  to  cite  the  lower  figure  which  is  given  in  the  Shih-lu,  and  thus  to 
draw  both  figures  from  the  same  continuous  statistical  series. 

31.  The  comparison  of  the  figures  usually  cited  brings  the  increase  to  16.9 
per  cent. 

32.  For  the  text  of  this  edict,  see  Sheng-tsu  shih-lu,  249:14b-l6b.   It  is 
sometimes  slated  that  the  court's  suspicions  seem  to  have  had  foundation, 
for  in  1749  the  population  reported  was  177,495,039,  or  "an  increase  of 
seven  or  eight  times."   (Wang  ChTing-yun,  3:13b,  drawing  his  figures 
from  the  ChMng-cMao  wen-hsien  tTung-k*ao.l9: 5029.2.  makes  this  state- 
ment.)  In  reality,  however,  the  increase  was  not  nearly  so  great,   The 
figures  for  the  earlier  years  (1661  and  1711)  represent  taxable  heads* 
the  total  population  for  these  two  years  has  been  calculated  to  be 
68,346,757  and  87,933,300,  respectively,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
number  of  taxable  heads  (males  aged  16  to  60 )  constituted  28  per  cent 

of  the  total  population.   (Liu,  Nanming  I.,  Contribution  a  1' etude  de 
la  Population  chinoise,  44-45* )   The  figure  given  for  1749,  however, 
is  intended  to  represent  the  total  population.   The  increase,  therefore, 
between  1711  and  1749  is  not  nseven  or  eight  times,"  but  is  101.8  pe: 
cent,  or  2.7  per  cent  per  year.  While  this  figure  is  much  less  striking, 
it  does  offer  at  least  presumptive  evidence  that,  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  the  edict  of  April  4,  1712,  even  the  number  of  taxable  heads  was  not 
being  fully  reported,  for  the  rate  of  increase  from  1711  to  1749  works 
out  to  be  4.68  times  as  great  as  the  rate  of  increase  from  1661  to  1711 • 
(All  of  the  above  percentage  figures  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.) 

33.  The  combined  tax  henceforth  was  termed  ti-ting  ^tfL  "^     ,    The  history  of 
this  consolidation  is  described  in  considerable  detail  in  Wang  Ch'ing- 
yun,  3:19  ff.   The  year  of  the  consolidation  in  each  province  is  given, 
with  notes  on  the  history  and  operation  of  that  particular  consolidation. 
Tables  showing  the  quotas  for  each  province,  and  the  amounts  actually 
collected  in  each  province  during  1841,  1842,  1845,  and  1849,  are  given 
in  ibid.,  33-35. 
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34.  Ch'ing-ch'ao  wen-hsien  ttung-ktao,  19:5026.1. 

35.  Wang  ChTing~yun,  3:21;  and  Huang  Han-liang,  101-02. 

36.  Further  information  concerning  this  official  has  not  been  discovered. 

37.  Sheng-tsu  shih-lu,  267:11b. 

38.  Ch'ing-ch'ao  wen-hsien  t*ung-k*ao,  19:5029.1. 

39.  See  H.  B.  Morse,  The  Trade  and  Administration  of  China,  98,  where,  however, 
this  establishment  of  quotas  is  referred  to  as  the  "permanent  settlement" 
of  "1713."  In  the  following  ten  pages  Morse  gives  some  interesting 
examples  of  the  methods  by  which  the  amounts  collected  were  increased 
without,  however,  increasing  the  revenue  available  to  the  government. 

For  a  clear  description  of  these  practices,  and  one  which  reveals  the 
astonishing  lengths  to  which  they  were  frequently  carried,  see  Wang  Yu- 
ch'iian,  "The  rise  of  land  tax  and  the  fall  of  dynasties  in  Chinese 
history,"  Pacific  Affairs,  9:201-20  (1936). 

40.  CKLCS,  1-2. 

41.  Fu  I-ling,  "ChTing-mo  li-chin  chih  chTi-yuan  hsin  lun,"  She-hui  kTo-hsueh 
(Social  sciences,  2.1-2:80-86  [June  1946]). 

42.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  incidents,  and  a  table  showing  their 
dates,  causes  and  events,  leaders  and  numbers  of  followers,  scope,  and 
results,  see  Fu  I-ling,  "T'ai-p'ing  t'ien-kuo  shih-tal  ti  chTuan-kuo 
k'ang-liang  ch'ao,"  Ts'ai-cheng  chih-shih,  3-3:31-39  (Sept.  1943). 

43.  Sun  Ting-ch'en  3j^  $£  §   (1819-59),  Pen-fang  chTu-lun  fe-  \,%  %  -%&      , 
2:33b-34  (in  Ts?ang-lang  chTU-chi).   A  problem  is  raised  by  the  fact 

that  Sun  reports  that  in  the  seventh  moon  of  the  third  year  of  Hsien-feng 
(Aug.  5-Sept.  2,  1853) -three  million  taels  still  remained  in  the  Imperial 
treasury  (  \£)  *j»   ).   In  citing  this  passage,  possibly  from  another  text 
which  is  not  available  to  me,  Lo  Ytl-tung  (CKLCS,  9,  n.  20 )  states  that 
three  million  taels  still  remained  in  the  treasury  in  the  seventh  moon  . 
of  the  second  year  (Aug.  15-Sept.  13,  1852).   Someone  seems  to  have  con- 
fused the  characters  for  2  and  3,  and  while  this  may  seem  to  be  a  trifling 
matter,  it  does  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  rate  at  which  these 
funds  were  being  depleted.  A  further  complication  is.  introduced  by  the 
fact  that  the  court  stated  on  July  21,  1853  that  at  that  time  the  re- 
serves in  the  main  account  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  treasury  amounted 
to  only  227,000  taels  (WTSL,  97:32b).   Does  Sun  Ting-ch'en,  by  his  use  of 
the  term  nei-tTang,  refer  not  to  the  treasury  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
but  to  the  treasury  (  Jt^L.  r^-     )  of  the  imperial  household — the  treasury 
which  is  outlined  in  Chia-chTing  hui-tien,  l:15b-l6?  And  does  his  fig- 
ure represent  the  sum  remaining  in  that  treasury  in  1852  or  in  1853? 
While  it  is  difficult  to  make  decisions  on  these  points,  we  shall  proceed 
on  the  tentative  assumptions  that  (l)  these  reports  have  reference  to 
two  distinct  funds,  and  (2)  Sun's  figure  of  three  million  taels  refers  to 
1853  rather  than  to  1852. 

44.  For  an  interesting  and  rather  elaborate  study  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Ch'ing  court,  see  Matsui  Yoshio,  "Shincho  keihi  no  kenkyu,"  Mantetsu 
chosa  geppo.   Pt.  I  of  this  study  appeared  in  14.11:1-39  (Nov.  1934); 
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Pt.  II  in  14.12:29-61  (Dec.  1934);  and  Pt.  Ill  in  15.1:41-82  (Jan.  1935). 
In  Ft.  Ill  (41-42)  the  author  gives  an  interesting  table  which  shows  how, 
according  to  the  information  he  has  collected,  expenses  increased  during 
the  Chving  period.   Taking  the  year  1652  as  a  base  of  100,  the  author 
shows  that  after  the  beginning  of  the  KTang-hsi  period  expenses  remained 
fairly  steady  through  the  Tao-kuang  period,  and  that  thereafter  they  rose 
very  rapidly.   His  index  number  for  expenses  of  the  year  1908  is  1,548; 
for  the  last  year  of  the  dynasty  (1911 )  it  is  1,896! 

45.  C3K-CCNP,  11:38.   Throughout  this  study  these  tables  will  be  used  freely 
to  determine  who  held  a  certain  post  at  a  certain  time.   Since  they  are 
clearly  arranged,  however,  and  may  be  easily  used,  special  reference  will 
not  be  made  to  them  unless  there  is  a  particular  reason  for  doing  so. 

46.  For  the  text  of  this  memorial,  see  Ghung-kuo  chin-tai  ching-chi  shih  yen- 
chiu  chi-k?an,  1.1:95-97  (Nov.  1932^     "~     "" 

47.  For  the  text  of  this  memorial,  see  ibid. ,  97-98. 

48.  A  Manchu  of  the  Plain  White  Banner;  received  the  chin-shih  degree,  on  an 
examination  conducted  in  the  Manchu  language,  in  1835. 

49.  In  these  documents  a  ch?ien  is  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  a  tael. 

50.  WTSL,  85:llb-14b. 

51.  Chin-shih  In  1823;  d.  1884,  aged  79  sui. 

52.  Document  1. 


Chapter  II 

The  Failure  of  the  Traditional  System 
of  Taxation  to  Meet  Expanding 
Feeds  (1850-53) 

1.  SCCF,  362. 

2.  For  the  complete  text  of  this  edict,  see  WTSL,  29:10b-12. 

3.  Ibid.,  30:15b-l6b. 

4.  Ibid.,  32:10. 

5.  Ibid.,  45:10. 

6.  In  general,  the  persons  who  made  these  contributions  were  rewarded  with 
rank  or  title, 

7.  D.  ca,  1858,  age  73  sui. 

8.  WTSL,  46:17-18. 

9.  Ministry  of  Finance  (Hu-pu),  comp.,  Tseng-hsiu  ch7ou-hsiang  shih-li  t?iao- 
^!M  >f  \\  %   yfefe)  f  fc\   %   it    >   1:1-       ~ 

i  n       fppp  ?  £.1 
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11.  WTSL,  46:5. 

12.  Ibid.,  56:13. 

13.  ECCP,  363. 

14.  WTSL,  72:17b-18b. 

15.  Ch?u  normally  includes  both  Hunan  and  Hupeh;  Yiieh  generally  refers  to 
both  Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung.   In  this  context,  however,  these  terms  seem 
to  refer  only  to  Kwangsi  and  Hunan. 

16.  This  period  (the  second  period  of  land  tax  collection  during  each  year) 
comprised  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  moons,  inclusive.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  this  term,  see  Tz*u-hai,  JL_  ,  57. 

17.  The  following  facts  regarding  the  progress  of  the  Taiping  campaign  are 
taken  from  ECCP,  passim. 

18.  This  was  the  first  of  three  Taiping  occupations  of  Wuchang.   The  second 
lasted  from  June  26  to  October  14,  1854;  the  third  from  April  3,  1855 
to  December  9,  1856. 

19.  For  an  extremely  detailed  calendar  of  the  events  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion 
see  Kuo  TTing-i  i|-3  ^  y,">,L  ,  TTai-pTing  tTien-kuo  shih-shih  .jih-chih 

^L.     2%.     <_  \|jj  ^a     jk     g    %X3^    (Commercial  Press,  1946),  2  vols. 

20.  WTSL,  82:5b-6b. 

21.  See,  for  example,  the  latter  part  of  this  same  edict. 

22.  WTSL,  84:21b-22. 

23.  Ibid.,  87:48. 

24.  Ibid.,  8S:llb-12b. 

25.  D,  1856,  age  56  sui. 

26.  For  a  selection  of  such  edicts,  see:  WTSL,  82:5b-6b,  9b-10b,  lOb-llb. 
llb-12,  15,  17;  83:35b-36;  85:6b-7,  27b-2Sb,  35;  86:Z:-5b-  87:48;  88:11b- 
12b,  18b-19,  31-32;  89:10b-13,  19b-20b,  20b-21,  37,  44b-45;  90:21,  26, 
28b-29;  91:4-5b,  6b-7b,  7b;  92:35,  35b-36,  38;  93 :48b;  94:2,  17,  24b-26, 
40;  95:18b-19b,  19b-20,  36;  96:18-19b;  97:22b-23,  32-33b,  33b-34b;  9S: 
35-36,  36-37b;  99:37;  100:1,  26-27,  36-39;  101:6b-10,  25b-27;  102:9; 
103:39b-40;  104:llb-12b,  24-25,  25,  3&b-39b,  41b-42;  105:37;  106:29-30, 
35-36b;  107:22b-23,  42b-43b;  108:12b-13,  15b-l6b,  52b-53;  109:5-6,  13b- 
14,  21,  27,  31-32,  43b-44,  44-45,  45-46;  110:l6b-17,  20,  21b-22b,  23b-24, 
24-26b,  29b,  30;  lll:12b-13,  29-30,  36b-38;  112:27,  27b-28,  29b,  30b-31, 
37b-38,  38-39,  40,  41b-42b,  42b-43b,  44b-46;  113:llb-12b,  12b-13b,  19b- 
-20b,  26;  114:13b-14,  16-17,  22b-23,  31,  31b-32b,  32b-33,  34b-35;  115:5b- 
7,  18,  21,  25b-26b,  26b-27;  ll6:l-3b,  4b,  5,  39;   117:6b-7,  l6-17b;  118: 
15b-l6,  21,  31;  119:13b-14b;  121:4-5,  5-6,  21b-22,  30,  45b-46;  122:6,  6b- 
7b,  20b-21,  28,  32-33;  124:26,  51;  126:10b-ll,  llb-12,  12,  12b-13b,  24b- 

25,  29b-31,  51b-52;  128:2b-4,  4-5b,  9b;  129:29,  32b-33;  130:15b-l6;  131: 
19,  24b-25,  25-26;  132:7-6;  133:26b-27;  135:3b-4;  136:6,  21,  21b-22,  25b- 

26,  26,  26b-27;  138:4b-6,  9,  21;  139:1-3,  15,  18b-19;  140:5-6,  10b-ll; 
141:12,  39;  142:2;  143:2b-3b,  5-7;  144:8b-9,  31-32,  32;  145:18-19;  146: 
11;  147:21-22,  30b-31b;  148:1-2,  llb-12;  150:3,  10b-ll;  152:1b,  lb-2;  154: 
13;  155:llb-12,  26. 
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27.  This  memorial  seems  never  to  have  been  published  in  its  entirety.   It  is 
cited,  and  the  portion  which  is  here  translated  is  quoted,  in  CKLCS,  9. 

28.  WTSL,  97:32-33b.   This  edict  does  not  mention  Ch'i  Chun-tsao  by  name, 
but  refers  to  the  document  to  which  it  replies  merely  as  a  memorial  from 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.   Near  the  end  of  this  edict,  the  court  orders: 
T,Let  the  original  memorial  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  be  copied  and  dis- 
tribul  ed  for  confidential  reading;  let  it  not  be  published."   It  is  inter- 
esting that  this  injunction  against  publication  is  omitted  from  the 

text  of  the  edict  which  appears  in  the  Sheng-hsun  (Ta  ChTing  Wen-tsung 
hsien  huang-ti  sheng-hsun,  32:5b-6b);  and  that  the  entire  edict  is 
omitted  from  the  Tung-hua  hsu-lu  compiled  by  PTan  I-fu,  but  is  included 
in  the  Tung-hua  hsii-lu  of  Wang  Hsien-ch'ien  (HF,  24:2o-27). 

29.  &$)  .  Kang  refers  to  the  designations  used  to  mark  batches  of  goods 
which  are  shipped  together.  For  another  example  of  this  usage,  in  a 
similar  context,  see  Document  14,  n.  139. 

30.  The  implication  here  is  that  this  barrier  was  no  longer  even  attempting 
to  fill  its  quota,  but  was  reduced  to  simply  forwarding  any  funds  which 
it  was  able  to  collect. 

31.  In  making  this  statement,  the  court  is  probably  summarizing  another  por- 
tion of  this  unpublished  memorial.   The  same  point  is  made  in  another 
edict  issued  on  August  2  (the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  sixth  moon)  of 
the  same  year  (WTSL,  9S:36-37b). 

32.  See  Han-shu  jfe.%      (Po-na  pen  ed.),  24  _b.  :12-13b,  esp,13a. 
33-   For  a  biography  of  Ch'ao  Ts'o,  see  ibid.,  49:7-26. 

34.  A  native  of  Honan.   See  Document  13,  n.  76. 

35.  The  subject  of  ''contributions"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adequately 
discussed  in  any  language.   Only  a  single  aspect  of  this  problem  seems  to 
have  been  studied  thoroughly — see  T'ang  Hsiang-lung  5gj  %^_^%      ,    7,Tao- 
kuang  chTao  chuan-chien  chih  tTung-chi!T  {^   ^j  j^B  ^  *|L  ^_  x$JLi%\ 

(A  statistical  summary  of  fees  paid  for  the  title  of  Imperial  Academy 
Scholar  ,  .  .  in  various  provinces  during  the  Tao-kuang  period  .  .  .  =), 
in  She-hui  k'o-hsiieh  tsa-chih    #-£  %"  ^4  &&■   ^f)%    \kt  (Quarterly 

ksvmsw  of  social  sciences,  2:432-44  [1931]).  .   v 

For  a  brief  historical  account,  see  T5yo  rekishi  daiiiten  jg_  74- 
ffit     *£_  ~K%%&,    9:11-12,   The  beginnings  of  this  practice  are  treated 
briefly  by  Ma  Tuan-lin  %  £$q  $$a      ,    in  his  Wen-hsien  t*ung-krao  £_.  )%■£ 

&  "%    ,  35:334-336.2.  References  for  the  Sung,  Yuan, and  Ming  neriods 
can  be  found  in  Hsu  ft^  wen-hsien  t*ung-k?ao,  43:31^9-3192  (the  character 

/os  which  precedes  the  latter  figure  is  a  printing  error  for  %     ).   The 
Ch'ing-ch'ao  wen-hsien  t7ung-kTao  does  not  contain  a  separate  section  on 
this  subject.   The  Ch?ing-ch?ao  hsil  wen-hsien  t?ung-kTao,  93 :S 527-2536, 
however,  compensates  in  part  for  this  lack  by  summarizing  a  few  documents 
from  the  early  Ch'ing;  beginning  with  the  Chia-ch'ing  period,  and  continu- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  Ch'ing,  it  gives  references  to,  and  summaries  of, 
an  extensive  selection  of  documents. 

The  account  of  this  institution  which  is  given  in  Hsieh  Pao-chao, 
The  Government  of  China  [1644-1911),  105-13,  contains  a  number  of  interest- 
ing ideas,  but  is  quite  incomplete  and  is  not  supported  by  adequate 
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documentation.   For  a  fairly  extensive  survey  of  the  operation  of  this 
system  in  the  Ch'ing  period,  see  Rinji  Taiwan  kyukan  chosa-kai,  Shin- 
koku  gyosei-ho,  6,  203-47.   This  account  comprises  a  brief  historical 
introduction,  a  rather  detailed  analysis  of  the  various  kinds  of  "con- 
tributions," a  discussion  of  the  methods  employed,  and  a  summary  of  the 
revenues  which  were  derived  from  this  source  during  several  years  of  the 
Kuang-hsu  period.   For  the  organization  and  duties  of  the  "Office  for 
[the  management  of]  'Contributions'"  (  ^  jj<*J  %>        ),  which  was  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  see  Chia-ch'ing  hui-tien,  17:3,  and 
Kuang-hsu  hui-tien,  24:2, 

The  history  of  the  use  of  "contributions"  for  raising  relief  funds  is 
discussed,  with  quotations  from  some  important  documents,  in  Yang  Ching- 
jen  jffo  -jr  ^£.    ,  Ch'ou-chi  pien,  10. 

36.  Kinn  Wei  Shaw  (Shou  Ching-wei  ^  ■%  \%      )  wrote  in  1926  that  "This 
practice  of  office-selling  during  the  Ts'ing  dynasty  resulted  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  administrative  force  of  the  Manchu  government  in 
its  later  periods,  and  is  indirectly  and  partially  responsible  for  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  purification  of  popular  elections  under  the 
present  Republic,"   (Democracy  and  Finance  in  China,  126.) 

37.  WTSL,  44:16. 

38.  Huang-Ch'ing  tsou-i,  20:45-47. 

39.  Original  name  Yin-fan ^life  >    chin-shih  in  1673. 

40.  Further  information  with  regard  to  this  official  has  not  been  discovered. 

41.  Huang-Ch'ing  tsou-i,  22:29-31. 

42.  CKLCS,  6-7. 

43.  For  an  account  of  this  rebellion,  see  ECCP,  67-69.   The  memorials  which 
discuss  the  preparations  for  this  campaign  for  "contributions,"  and  the 
regulations  under  which  it  was  conducted,  can  be  found  in  Cho-tseng 
ch'ang-li  erh-mao  t'iao-k'uan  ff^j  *&    ^     Alt]     ^-      4f  4%:     g^ 
(Ministry  of  Finance,  1827).   Sets  of  regulations  for  similar  campaigns 
which  were  held  in  other  years  are  listed  in  Chiang-su  sheng-Ii  kuo-hsueh 
t?u-shu-kuan  tTu-shu  tsung-mu,  15:31b-32,  and  in  Ma  Feng-chTen,  op.  cit . , 
54-65.   The  latter  work  gives  brief  analyses  of  the  items  which  it  in- 
cludes, and  lists  their  contents. 

44.  The  figures  for  these  years  are  given  as  follows:   (1851)  1,110,385 
taels;  (1852)  3,  135,861  taels;  (1853)  672,611  taels. 

45.  CKLCS,  8. 

46.  Document  1. 

47.  Document  13. 

^'      Tzu  Tung-p'ing  %.  *T"  ,  d.  1853.  Various  biographical  accounts  of  Ch'ien 

are  summarized  in  CKLCS,  24-26.   Another  rather  full  account,  not  mentioned 
in  CKLCS,  is  given  in  Chang  Hsiang-wen,  Nar -yuan  t s T ung-kao ,  8:9-12. 
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49 •      ChTen  Ch'i-yiian     /%■    -■>    ~^->    ,    "Ch'ien  Tung-pTing  ch'uang  li-chuan  fa" 
£4     ^     f  J%\   %_    %\   1%     ,    in  Yung-hsien  chai  pi-chi,   12:3b-5.      The 
passage  quoted  appears   on  3b.      (This  work  is   included  in  the  Ch'ing-tai 
pi-chi  ts'ung-k'ah. ) 

50.  Document  2. 

51.  WTSL,  125:28-29. 

52.  Ministry  of  Finance,  comp.,  Tseng-hsiu  ch'ou-hsiang  shi>-li  t'iao-k'uan. 

53.  Eiu  Yueh-yun,  comp.,  Kuang-hsii  k'uai-chi  piao,  1:1b. 

'  •  •   Chapter  III 

The  First  Collection  of  Likin 

1.  These  traditions  are  summarized  in  a  convenient  form  in  SNKS,  3:4-5; 
they  are  mentioned  also  in  Takayanagi  Soichiro,  Shina  kanzei  seido-ron, 
56-58.  '        " 

Although  SNKS  provides  a  useful  starting  point  for  the  investigation 
of  these  traditions,  its  footnote  references  are  frequently  so  imperfect 
that  it  is  difficult  to  refer  to  the  sources  upon  which  it  is  based. 
Although  these  faults  are  misleading,  and  sometimes  maddening,  SNKS  is 
a  valuable  study;  it  is  the  product  of  a  good  deal  of  work,  and  it  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  general  work  on  the  history  and  the  opera- 
tions of  internal  customs  taxes  in  China. 

Takayanagi  Soichiro  cites  one  source  (not  available  to  me)  which 
apparently  traces  the  origin  of  likin  to  a  tax  which  it  states  was 
introduced  in  Shantung  in  1852.   This  source  is  M.  von  Brandt, 
"Memorandum  on  the  inland  taxation  on  foreign  goods  and  native  produce 
in  China."  It  has  been  impossible  to  locate  a  copy  of  this  memorandum: 
it  is,  however,  referred  to  (p.  122)  in  the  "Literatur-Verzeichniss"  of 
M.  von  Brandt's  China  und  seine  Handelsbeziehungen  zum  Auslande  .  .  .  with 
the  notation  ''Peking,  April  1878  .  .  .  Als  Manuscript  gedruckt." 

2.  Johannes  von  Gumpach,  The  Treaty-rights  of  the  Foreign  Merchant,  and  the 
Transit-system  in  China;  Considered  with  special  reference  to  the  views 
and  opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Trade,  Her  Majesty's  late  and 
present  Representatives  in  Peking:,  the  Tsung-li  Ya-men,  the  Foreign 
Inspectorate-General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  an:l  the  Shanghai 
General  Chamber  of  Commerce.   Supported  Throughout  by  Official  Documents , 
Partly  Unpublished,  xv,  52-53,  57,  111. 

3.  China  Review,  17:51. 

4.  E.  H.  Parker,  China,  Her  History,  Diplomacy,  and  Commerce,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day  (1917),  245. 

5.  SNKS,  3:5. 

6.  For  the  text  of  this  edict,  see  WTSL,  74:17b-18b. 

7.  Tzu   ^.  j^  ;  chin-shih  in  1822, 
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My  search  for  information  concerning  the  li-t ' ou  has  not  been  entirely 
successful.   This  tax  is  discussed  in  some  detail  in  SNKS,  3:5  and  12, 
n.  10.   The  fullest  discussion  of  the  li-t ' ou  I  have  seen,  one  ^hich 
still  leaves  unanswered  important  questions  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
tax,  appears  in  ChTing  yen-fa  chih,  62:14b-15b. 


9. 

Ibid.,  15b. 

1C. 

Document  2. 

11. 

Document  1. 

12. 

Document  3« 

This  document  consists  of  four  sections:   (l)  a  summary  of 
Sheng-pao's  memorial;  (2)  a  discussion  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  the 
proposals  made  in  the  memorial;  (3)  a  transcript  of  the  regulations  for 
the  collection  of  likin  which  had  been  put  into  effect  at  Hsien-nu  miao; 
and  (4)  a  transcript  of  the  regulations  which  had  been  put  into  effect 
at  T'ai-chou, 

13.  The  various  classifications  of  the  different  kinds  of  likin  are  reviewed 
and  discussed  in  detail  in  CKLCS,  55-61. 

14.  Ibid.,  19. 

15.  For  a  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  likin  farming,  and  of  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  see  ibid.,  109-17. 

16.  SNKS,  3:3. (After  this  manuscript  had  been  prepared  for  publication  Mr.  Masaya 

Sasaki  of  the  Toyo  Bunko  brought  to  my  attention  a  reference  to  the 

17.  CKLCS,  24-25.  collection  of  an  "i-wen  yuan  contribution"  in  Ningpo  as  early 

as  1797.  See  Shang-hai  hsien  hsu-chih  (1918),  3^,4). 

18.  Most  official  accounts  of  the  introduction  of  likin,  such  as  the  memorials 
and  edicts  relating  to  this  event  and  the  account  in  the  Kuang-hsii  hui-tien 
shih-li,  241yl.iL   attribute  its  introduction  solely  to  Lei  I-hsien,  and 

do  not  mention  Lei^s  assistant,  ChTien  Chiang.   This  is  not  surprising, 
since  the  actual  task  of  putting  the  collection  into  operation  was  per- 
formed by  Lei,  and  the  Ch'ing  government's  administrative  relationships 
with  reference  to  this  matter  were  with  Lei  alone.   CSK,  in  its  discussion 
of  the  introduction  of  likin  (SHC,  6:14),  fails  to  mention  Ch'ien;  but  it 
appends  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Ch'ien  Chiang  (LC,  209:13b)  to  its 
biography  of  Lei  I-hsien  (LC,  209:12b-13b) .   It  introduces  this  sketch 
of  Ch'ien  with  the  statement  that  "When  [Lei]  I-hsien  was  in  Kiangpei, 
he  made  use  of  the  plan  of  his  secretary,  Ch'ien  Chiang,  to  establish 
the  collection  of  the  li[-kin]  contribution." 

Non-official  accounts  generally  attribute  the  original  proposal  to 
Ch'ien.   In  the  Ch'ing-ch'ao  hsu  wen-hsien  t'ung-k'ao,  49:8037  (Wan-yu 
wen-k'u  ed.),  the  compiler,  Liu  Chun-tsao,  prefaces  the  collection 
of  documents  relating  to  the  likin  with  an  editorial  note  in  which  he 
states  that  Lei  I-hsien  put  the  likin  into  operation  on  the  proposal  of 
Ch?ien  Chiang.   This  position  is  taken  also  by  Ku  Chia-hsiang  (Chekiang 
t'ung-chih  li-chin  men  kao,  Ji-  ,4).   It  is  supported  also  by  Ch'en 
Ch'i-yuan,  in  "Ch'ien  Tung-p'ing  ch'uang  li-chuan  fa"  (see  ch.  2,  n.  49"  r 
by  Huang  Chiin-tsai  _,#,  %]  "%     /"Ch'ien  Chiang"  %\VX.     ,  in  Chin-hu 
tun -mo  %"  v2£.  'M^   "*.'  >  l:9b-10  (this  group  of  essays  is  included,  with 
other  collections  by  the  same  author,  under  the  collective  title 
Chin-hu  ch'i  >c    mo,  in  the  Ch'ing-tai  pi-chi  ts'ung-k'an) ;  by  Chang 
Hsiang-wen,  "Ch'ien  Chiang  chuan"  /§^.  -yX_  &      ,  Nan-yuan  ts'ung-kao, 
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8:9-12;  and  in  two  biographical  sketches  in  the  Hsu  pei-chuan  chi; 
one  (83:2^-3b)  composed- 'by  Shih  Pu-hua  3%  *%'  ^     ,  and  another 
(83 :3b-0  by  I'ang  Ghi-shang  y%j    ^  <&)  . 

19.  P'ing-ting  Yiieh-fei  chi-lueh,  2:17. 

20.  Ku  £hia-hsiang,  Chekiang  t^ung-chih  li-chin  men  kao,  Jt,  ,  4. 

21.  SNKS,  3:4. 

22.  Document  1. 

23.  CSK-LC,  209:13b. 

24.  CKLCS,  26. 

2$.  WTSL,  94:33b-34. 

26.  It  is  interesting  that  this  edict  does  not  appear  in  the  Tung-hua  hsu-lu 
compiled  by  Wang  Hsien-chf ien,  in  which  it  might  be  expected  to  begin  on 
the  verso  of  leaf  37  of  chuan  23  of  the  Hsien-feng  section.   It  does  appear, 
however,  in  the  Tung-hua  hsu-lu  compiled  by  P'an  I-fu  (21:11b).  As  one 
might  expect,  it  appears  also  in  the  Shih-lu.   Since  Lo  compiled  a 
biography  of  CM ien  as  an  appendix  (CKLCS,  24-26)  to  his  chapter  on  the 
"Origin  of  the  likin  system,"  and  since  he  refers  in  this  discussion  to 
several  secondary  works  which  deal  with  the  death  of  Ch'ien  Chiang 
(CKLCS,  24,  n.  60),  it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  would  have  mentioned 
this  edict,  which  is  our  primary  source  for  the  death  of  Ch'ien,  if  he 

had  seen  it.   It  seems  probable  that  Lo  checked  the  Tung-hua  hsu-lu 
of  Wang  Hsien-ch'ien  quite  carefully— his  other  references  to  the  Tung- 
hua  hsu-lu  in  the  Hsien-feng  period,  insofar  as  they  have  been  verified, 
are  to  this  work — but  he  seems  not  to  have  checked  P?an  I-fu*s  work  of 
exactly  the  same  title,  and  therefore  not  to  have  found  this  edict  on 
the  death  of  Ch?ien  Chiang. 

27.  Chang  Hsiang-wen,  "Ch?ien  Chiang  chuan,"  in  Nan-yuan  ts*ung-kao,  8:9-12. 
The  passage  translated  here  appears  on  9* 

Chapter  IV 
The  Adoption  of  Likin 

1.  Document  1. 

2.  Document  2. 

3.  Chin- shih  in  1835. 

4.  Document  3. 

5.  This  memorial,  and  the  memorial  in  which  the  Ministry  of  Finance  discusses 
these  proposals  of  Sheng-pao,  constitute  the  first  two  sections  of 
Document  3« 

6.  It  is  interesting  that  Sheng-pao  held  the  opinion  that  local  gentry  should 
participate  in  the  administration  of  the  collection.   For  an  interesting 
statement  of  a  foreign  customs  official  on  this  matter,  see  CKLCS,  87, 
n.35. 
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7.  On  this  point,  see  the  memorial  of  Lu  Ch'uan-sun   e?  ' £•  %  ft-   (chin-shih 
in  1836),  who  was  governor  of  Fukien,  explaining,  in  response  to  the 
communication  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  why  the  likin  could  no4-  at 
that  time  be  introduced  into  Fukien.   The  communication  is  stated  to 
contain  a  discussion,  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  of  Sheng-pao's  original 
memorial.   This  memorial  of  Lu  is  assigned  to  the  fifth  year  of  Hsien- 
feng   (HCCSWHP,  $6:10-11).   Since  the  text  of  the  communication  which 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  sent  to  the  various  provinces  has  not  been 
discovered,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to 
how  far  the  Ministry  went  in  making  a  positive  recommendation  for  the 
introduction  of  likin  into  each  of  the  provinces.   The  references  I  have 
seen  to  this  communication,  though  they  do  not  settle  the  point  in  a 
definitive  manner,  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  Ministry  of  Finance  urged 
quite  strongly  that  the  various  provinces  should  undertake  the  collection 
of  likin  on  an  experimental  basis.   A  memorial  submitted  late  in  1857 

by  Kuan-wen  and  Hu  Lin-i,  at  that  time  respectively  governor  general 
of  the  Lianghu  provinces  and  governor  of  Hupeh,  states  that  in  the  11th 
moon  of  the  5th  year  of  Hsien-feng  (Dec.  9,  1855-Jan.  7,  1856)  they 
received  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  a  communication  (a     ),  tran- 
scribing the  regulations  for  the  collection  of  likin  which  had  been 
put  into  effect  at  T'ai-chou  and  Hsien-nu  miao  in  Kiangsu,  and  circulat- 
ing instructions  (  /{j  v  )  for  them  respectfully  to  administer  it  on 
that  pattern    (Huang-ch'ao  chang-ku  hui-pien,  nei-pien,  15:3) •   If  the 
date  given  here  is  correct,  it  would  indicate  that  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  waited  almost  an  entire  year  after  Sheng-pao's  memorial  was 
presented  before  it  circularized  the  provinces.   I  have  not  found  any 
edict  giving  these  instructions;  we  cannot  be  certain  whether  the  term 
ling  refers  to  an  endorsement  of  the  Ministry's  memorial  on  Sheng-pao's 
proposal--an  endorsement  which  is  not  recorded  in  the  text  which  we 
have  of  that  memorial — or  whether  it  is  merely  an  honorific  reference 
to  the  Ministry's  communication.   That  the  communication  was  actually 
sent,  however,  seems  beyond  question;  and  it  seems  equally  certain  that 
at  least  a  part  of  the  communication  consisted  of  a  transcript  of  the 
material  which  has  been  translated  as  Document  3'.      the  discussion  of 
Sheng-pao's  memorial  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  the  regulations 
drawn  up  by  Lei  I-hsien. 

My  experience  with  documents  relating  to  the  first  twelve  years  of 
likin  collection  leads  me  to  believe  that  usually  no  record  was  made 
in  the  Shih-lu  of  a  memorial  which  received  merely  a  conventional 
endorsement,  and  that  the  memorial  was  summarized  and  recorded  in  the 
Shih-lu  only  when  the  imperial  authority  directed  that  some  specific 
action  should,  or  should  not,  be  taken,  as,  for  example,  when  it 
issued  instructions  as  to  how  the  proposals  made  in  the  memorial  should 
be  carried  into  effect. 

8.  Document  6. 

n.   Document  7. 

10.   The  collection  of  likin  in  each  province  is  discussed  in  considerable 
detail  in  CKLCS,  230-462.   For  statistical  tables  showing  collections 
and  disbursements  of  likin  revenue  in  these  provinces,  see  ibid. ,  463- 
624. 
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11.  Ibid.,  22. 

12.  Document  1. 

■  13.   Lo  Wen-chung  Rung  tsou-i,  12:15. 


l/4.   Unpublished  memorial  of  Liu  K?un-i  J^\  V3?   "~~  (1830-1902),  governor  of 
Kiangsi,  1665-75.   This  memorial  was  endorsed  on  Aug.  23,  1870;  it  is 
cited  in  CKLCS,  22. 

15.  Hu  Wen- chung  kung  i-chi,  24:5b. 

16.  CKLCS,  415. 

17.  Kuang-hsu  hui-tien  shih-li,  241:3.   In  this  year  the  collection  of  likin 
was- reported  at  Urim.chl  and  Turf an.   This  is  the  earliest  reference  seen 
to  collection  in  this  region.   The  province  of  Sinkiang,  however,  was 
not  established  until  1884. 

18.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  exactly  when  the  likin  was 
introduced  into  this  -province.   The  date  usually  given  is  the  first  year 
oir  TTung-chih,  when,  we  are  informed,  Tso  Tsung-t'ang  &.    ^-  ^_  (1812- 
85)  ordered  that  a  "main  office  for  the  collection  of  likin  on  brokers' 
licenses"  (   J  jg  &%  J7  )  be  established  at  Ch?ii-chou  (CKLCS,.*  253 ) . 
This  statement  may  be  traced  back  to  Ku  Chia-hsiang  (Chekiang.  t?ung-chih 
li-chin  men  kao,  J^  ,  6b),  who,  in  turn,  derived  it  from  the  PTing-Che 
chi-lueh,  14:5.   It  seems  that  the  establishment  of  this  central  office, 
together  with  the  pacification  of  this  region  by  the  troops  of  Tso,  did 
indeed  open  the  way  for  the  development  of  likin  in  this  province  on  a 
large  scale.   Both  Ku  Chia-hsiang  and  Lo  Yu-tung,  however,  state  that 
the  likin  may  have  been  introduced  earlier.   Lo  says  nothing  about 
earlier  collections  in  this  province;  Ku  suggests  several  possibilities > 
but  admits  that  evidence  is  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

I  have,  however,  come  upon  several  pieces  of  evidence  which  seem  at 
least  worthy  of  consideration.   The  first  is  an  edict  (WTSL,  210:16b- 
17)  which  was  issued  on  Nov.  20,.  1856,  approximately  six  years  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  office  at  Ch'u-chou.   This  edict  was  issued  in 
reply  to  a  memorial  of  a  censor,  Chang  Yun-wang  Jf^ ^  ^§~    (chin-shih 
in  1850),  in  which  that  official  requested  that,  owing  to  conditions  o? 
distress  in  Kiangsu  and  in  Chekiang,  the  collection  of  likin  on  rice 
should  be  suspended  in  those  provinces.   The  edict  Issued  in  reply  orders 
certain  officials,  including  Ho  Kuei-chving  J{^   £4.  ^jp  (chin-shih  in 
1635),  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Chekiang,  each  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  conditions  in  his  province,  and,  on  the  basis  of  local 
conditions,  either  to  suspend  .or  not  to  suspend  the  collection,  as 
seemed  appropriate.   It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  likin  had  not 
been  introduced  into  Chekiang  by  this  time,  and  that  the  censor  xvas 
memorializing  on  the  basis  of  faulty  information;  but,  if  that  is 
true,  it  is  strange  that  the  court  showed  no  surprise  at  his  request 
that  the  collection  be  suspended. 

The  second  piece  of  evidence  is  an  edict  dated  Oct.  20,  1857  (WTSL, 
235"7-8b),  and  issued  in  reply  to  a  memorial  of  an  unidentified  person. 
The  author  of  the  memorial  stated  that  the  collection  in  Chekiang  of  the 
"li  contribution"  (  ^  ^    )  and  of  the  ^contribution  on  teaH  (  ^  -ff   ) 
had  not  resulted  in  inconvenience,  but  that  recently  offices  for  the 
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collection  of  a  number  of  other  "contributions"  had  been  established; 
since  these  collections  had  brought  hardship  to  both  the  merchants  and 
the  people,  he  requested  that  they  be  ordered  abolished.   The  edict  in 
reply  ordered  Yen  Tuan-shu  ^  i^  it   (chin-shih  in  183£,  d.  1882), 
who  had  become  governor  of  Chekiang  in  December  of  the  preceding  year, 
to  make  a  detailed  investigation;  and  it  ordere:,  "aside  from  the 
li  'contribution*  and  the  *  contribution  on • tea> ? -which  have  already 
produced  results  and  which  should  continue  to  be  administered  according 
to  the  regulations  which  have  be'en  in  effect  in  the  past,  let  steps  be 
taken  toward  the  abolition  of  all  of  the  offices  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  collection  of  the  other  'contributions. Ml  As  in  the 
case  of  the  edict  cited  above,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  court  would 
have  replied  in  this  manner  if  it  had  not  at  least  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  likin  was  being  collected  in  Chekiang  at  this  time. 

A  third  piece  of  evidence  is  a  memorial  of  Wang  Yu-ling   ^,  7^   -^|4- 
(d.  Jan.  28,  1861),  who  had  become  governor  of  Chekiang  in  I860. 
This  memorial,  together  with  two  others  by  different  authors,  is 
answered  in  an  edict  issued  on  May  9,  1861  (WTSL,  347:21-22).   In 
recounting  the  difficulties  of  collecting  taxes  in  Chekiang,  its  author 
states  that  "with  regard  to  [receipts  from  the  collection  of]  likin 
also,  almost  all  hope  has  been  lost"  (i.e.,  our  disappointment  has  been 
virtually  complete). 

While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  any  of  these  three  edicts 
the  date  at  which  the  likin  collection  in  Chekiang  was  begun,  it  seems 
possible  to  conclude  from  them  that  it  was  collected  well  before  1862, 
and  possibly  even  as  early  as  1856. 

19.  WTSL,  215:Hb-15b. 

20.  Document  6. 

21.  Kirin  t'ung-chih  (1891),  43:6b. 

22.  WTSL,  236:10b-12;  241:23;  CKLCS,  322. 

23.  Unpublished  memorial  submitted  by  Tseng  Wang-yen   a  ■*■  "*■  (chin- 
shih  in  1822;  d.  1870),  governor  of  Shensi.   This  memorial  was 
endorsed  on  Dec.  15,  1858;  it  is  cited  in  CKLCS,  398.   On  ibid., 
22,  however,  Lo,  citing  this  same  memorial  as  his  source,  gives  the 
sixth  moon  of  this  year  (Jul.  11-Aug.  8)  as  the  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  likin  into  Shensi.   This  is  probably  an  error,  as  an  edict  in 
response  to  complaints  of  abuses  in  connection  with  collections  in  this 
province  was  issued  as  early  as  August  6  (WTSL,  257:34b-35). 

24.  Unpublished  memorial  submitted  by  Ying-kuei  3fe  *£  (d.  1879),  and 
endorsed  on  April  23,  1858;  it  is  cited  in  CKLCS,  22  and  374. 

25.  Unpublished  memorial  submitted  by  Yuen-pin  ~rk  ^K   (d.  1875),  lieutenant 
general  of  Urumchi,  and  endorsed  on  July  1,  1858;  it  is  cited  in  CKLCS, 
22-23,  and  406-7. 

26.  Unpublished  memorial  submitted  by  Lao  Ch'ung-kuang  ^7  *%   Aj  (1802-67), 
governor  general  of  the  Liangkwang  provinces,  and  Ch'i-ling  3&   ^^" 
(chu-jen  in  1837;  d.  1863),  governor  of  Kwangtung.   It  was  endorsed  on 
May  20,  I860;  it  is  cited  in  CKLCS,  22-23.   Lo  errs  in  naming  the 
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incumbents  of  these  posts;  for  correct  information  regarding  them,  see 
CSK-CCNP,  4:7b-8,  and  8 :8b- 9b. 

2?.  WTSL,  265:27b-28. 

28.  Unpublished  memorial,  submitted  by  Chang  KTai-sung  t>X<.  ^fu  >,%  (chin-shih 
in  1845;  d.  1886),  governor  of  Kwangsi.  Endorsed  in  TC  3y.  10m.  (Oct. 30- 
:iov.  28,  1864);  it  is  cited  in  CKLCS,  22-23. 

29.  An  edict  (WTSL,  275:4b-5)  issued  on  March  6,  1859,  summarizes  a  memorial 
of  Ying-kuei,  governor  of  Shansi,  in  which  he  requested  permission  to 
begin  the  collection  of  likin,  on  an  experimental  basis,  in  Shansi. 
During  the  preceding  year,  shortly  before  the  end  of  Ying-kueiTs  service 
as  governor  of  Honan— a  post  which  he  had  held  since  1854 — he  had  been 
active  in  introducing  the  likin  into  that  province.   On  September  26, 
1858,  he  was  transferred  to  the  post  of  governor  of  Shansi  (WTSL,  261: 
26b),  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  find  him  proposing  the 
adoption  of  the  same  type  of  collection  in  Shansi.   He  stated  in  this 
memorial  that  the  amounts  which  Shansi  during  successive  years  had  raised 
and  forwarded  to  Peking  for  provisions,  and  had  paid  out  from  its 
revenues  at  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  had  reached  a  very 
great  sum;  that  these  amounts  had  been  raised  chiefly  by  the  solicitation 
of  "contributions" — a  device  which,  since  it  had  been  used  repeatedly,  was 
no  longer  effective;  and  that  only  by  introducing  the  likin,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  other  provinces,  would  it  be  possible  to  bring  the  finances 

of  Shansi  into  a  state  of  equilibrium.   The  edict  issued  in  reply  granted 
permission  for  this  experimental  collection,  and  issued  certain  instruc- 
tions regarding  its  execution. 

Lo  Yu-tung  states  (CKLCS,  22)  that  the  likin  was  introduced  in  Shansi 
in  the  sixth  moon  of  the  ninth  year  of  Hsien-feng  (June  30-July.  29, 
1859);  as  his  authority  for  this  statement  he  cites  (ibid.,  22)  an  un- 
published memorial  which  was  presented  by  Ying-kuei,  governor  of  Shansi, 
and  endorsed  on  September  19,  1862.   It  seems,  however,  that  the  collec- 
tion had  been  begun  several  months  earlier — perhaps  very  soon  after  the 
edict  of  March  6  had  been  received;  for  another  edict  (WTSL,  281:23), 
issued  on  May  27,  1859,  granted  a  request  of  Ying-kuei  for  the  removal, 
and,  if  found  appropriate,  the  punishment  6f  certain  likin  officials 
whom  he  had  charged  with  abuses. 

3C.   The  collection  of  likin  in  Shantung  was  first  proposed  late  in  1858  by 
Yuan  Chia-san  jjj^  *f  ±_       (1806-63)  (WTSL,  269:llb-12).   It  was  not  put 
into  effect,  however,  until  late  in  the  following  year.   It  had  not  been 
introduced  by  Aug.  4,  1&59  (ibid.,  28.7:17b-18b),  but  it  was  in  operation 
by  Dec.  30  of  the  same  year  (ibid.,  302:29-30). 

31.  Ibid.,  311:17-18. 

32.  Ibid.,  3H:29b-30b.   This  reference  to  the  likin  at  Chang-chia  kTou 
(Kalgan)  is  the  earliest  reference  noted  to  collection  in  this  region. 
The  province  of  Chahar,  however,  was  not  established  until  1928. 

33.  Ch;ing  yen-fa  chih,  282:34b-35b. 

34.  Heilungkiang  chih  kao  (1933),  18:3b. 
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35-      Fu  I-ling,   "ChTing-mo  li-chin  chih  chTi-yiian  hsin-lun,*'  83-84;   this 
computation  is  probably  based  on  HNLWHT,   9:94-105b. 

36.  Document  13. 

37.  Johannes  von  Gumpach,  op_.  cit.,  402. 

38.  Fu  I-ling,  85-86. 

Chapter  V 
The  Early  Operation  of  Likin 

1.  Probably  the  most  important  of  these  descriptions  are  those  listed 
below.   In  Chinese:  CKLCS,  55-137,  and  the  appropriate  section 
under  each  province;  in  addition,  many  of  the  documents  discussed 

in  this  chapter  are  cited  in  ibid. ,  27-41.   In  Japanese:   Toa  dobun- 
kai,  Shina  keizai  zensho,  3:54-146;  Rinji  Taiwan  kyukan  chosa-kai, 
Shinkoku  gyosei-ho,  6:82-112;  Takayanagi  Soichiro,  Shina  kanzei  seido-ron, 
3rd  rev.  ed.,  310-24;  Kimura  Masataro,  Shina  zaisei-ron,  263-313;  and 
SNKS,  3:15-47,  and  under  each  province.   In  Western  languages:  G.  J. 
Jamieson,  "Report  on  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Chinese  empire" 
(Gt.  Britain,  Foreign  Office,  Miscellaneous  Series  [1897],  Reports  on 
Sub.jects  of  General  and  Commercial  Interest,  no.  415),  section  "Likin," 
25-28;  E.  H.  Parker,  China,  Her  History,  Diplomacy  and  Commerce  (1917), 
245-55;  and  China,  Past  and  Present,  33-41;  and  Alfred  Forke,  "Das 
chinesische  Finanz-  und  Steuerwesen,"  Mittheilungen  des  Seminars  fur 
Orientalische  Sprachen,  III  (1900),  pt.  1  (Ostasiatische  StudienT, 
165-91;  IV  (1901),  pt.  1,  1-75;  section  "Likin"  (IV,  pt.  1,  31-37). 

2.  CKLCS,  238-39. 

3.  Document  4. 

4«   For  a  biography  of  this  official,  including  quotations  from  some  of  his 
more  important  memorials,  see  CSK-LC,  209:1-4. 

5.  Document  5. 

6.  Many  of  the  same  abuses  arose  in  medieval  Europe.  For  a  most  interesting 
group  of  documents  relating  to  the  collection  of  tolls  in  medieval  Europe, 
comprising  translations  of  laws,  prohibitions,  and  tariff  schedules,  see 
R.  C.  Cave  and  H.  H.  Coulson,  A  Source  Book  for  Medieval  Economic  History 
(Milwaukee:  The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1936),  398-421. 

7.  Chin-shih  in  1835;  d.  1874. 

8.  For  the  memorial,  see  HCCSWHP,  56:12-13;  for  the  edict,  see  WTSL,  173: 
20b-21. 

9.  WTSL,  220:23. 

10 •  Chin-shih  in  1844. 

11.  WTSL  224: 14-1 5b. 

12.  Ibid.,  225:18-1 9b, 
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13.  The  collection  of  similar  ''contributions'1'  was  springing  up  at  this  time 
in  Chekiang.  Those  offices  which  are  mentioned,  and  ordered  abolished, 
in  an  edict  dated  October  20,  1057  (ibid. ,  235:7-8b),  are  the  "Office 

for  [the  collection  of  'contributions7  on]  river  transport"  (  3^  Jl  fe\     ) 
the  "Office  for  [the  collection  of]  *  contributions?  on  boats"  (  -to*  iff  4) 
the,  "Office  for  [the  collection  of  'contributions?  on]  building  rents" 
(  M  £&-  %)     )>  and  the  "Office  for  [the  collection  of]  » contributions « 
on  strings  of  cash"  (  «p  %%   ]%\      ).   The  practice  of  "soliciting"'  various 
kinds  of  "contributions"  continued  to  grow,  however,  for  an  edict  issued 
on  May  25,  1861  discusses  the  great  number  of  such  "contributions"  being 
collected  in  the  Liangkiang  provinces,  and  condemns  the  abuses  to  which 
they  were  giving  rise  (ibid,,  349:l6b-18). 

14.  Ibid.,  257:5b-6. 

15.  Ibid.,  34b-35. 

16.  Document  8. 

1?.  Chin-shih  in  1845;  d.  1871. 

18.  Chin-shih  in  1850. 

19.  WTSL,  311:17-18. 

20.  Ibid.,  29b-30b,  and  32-33b. 

21.  Ibid.,  335:2. 

22.  Lo  Yii-tung,  who  has  examined  the  original  text  of  this  memorial  in  the 
Palace  Museum,  states  (CKLCS,  28)  that  Kao  at  this  time  held  the  post 

of  censor  overseeing  the  Shensi  circuit  (  7^  #  %_^-    ^  fef     SL     )• 

For  a  partial  translation  of  a  document  which  contains  the  important 
portions  of  Kao's  memorial,  see  Document  9. 

23.  Summarized  (17)  in  a  memorial  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  discussing 
proposals  for  putting  likin  collection  regulations  in  order  (HCCSWHP, 
56a7-20b). 

24.  Chin-shih  in  1844. 

25.  Summarized  (l7b-18)  In  the  memorial  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  cited  in 
n.  23. 

26.  For  the  text  of  these  regulations,  see  HNLWHT,  l:23b-27» 

27.  Document  10. 

28.  In  the  preceding  year  (i860)  Ch?i  had  memorialized,  expressing  concern 
regarding  the  hardships  which  the  poor  were  suffering  from  the  likin 
collection.   The  text  of  this  memorial  has  not  been  discovered,  but  for 
a  brief  summary  see  Ch'ing-shih  lieh-chuan,  46:4b. 

29.  Chin-shih  in  1850. 

30.  This  memorial  is  summarized  in  the  edict  which  was  issued  in  reply  to 
it.   See  Document  11. 

31.  MTSL,  55 :36-37b.   For  a  slightly  fuller  text  see  HNLWHT,  chuan  shou  -"|f  , 
9.  q 
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32.  Chin-shih  in  1823. 


33 •   The  text  in  rfrlLWHT  reads  !Tmore  than  several  hundreds. i?  Lo  (CKLCS,  33 , 

n,  16)  believes  bhat  the  smaller  figure  is  probably  closer  to  actuality. 

34.  According  to  Lo  Yu-tung  (CKLCS,  36),  an  unpublished  memorial  of  Yen 
Shu-sen  '^_  %%^  ffi.  (d.  1676),  governor  of  Hupeh,  which  was  endorsed  on 
March  23,  1863,  stated  that  when  Hu  Lin-i  had  introduced  the  likin  into 
Hupeh,  he  had  entrusted  its  administration  to  the  gentry  rather  than  to 
official  clerks,  and  that  this  policy  had  proved  effective;  Yen  himself 
believed  that  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  placing  its 
control  in  the  hands  of  local  officials,  and  outlined  the  eight  abuses 
which  would  result  if  this  were  done;  he  requested,  therefore,  that  it 
continue  to  be  administered  under  the  old  regulations. 

35.  Lo  Wen-chung  kung  tsou-kao  (Szechwan),  7:12-17.   The  text  of  this  memorial 
carries  no  date;  but  since  it  was  submitted  with  the  purpose  of  securing 

a  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Oct.  2$,  1862,  it  must  have  been  submitted 
shortly  after  that  date. 

36.  ECCP,  538. 

37.  HNLWHT,  1:28-34;  for  another  text  of  this  memorial,  see  HCCSWHP,  56:26- 

31. 

38.  Tzu  -t   i%      ,  715-80. 

39.  Not  issued  as  a  separate  document,  but  as  the  final  section  (47b-4S)  in 
a  longer  edict  which  appears  in  MTSL,  61:47-48.   The  Shih-lu  errs  (TC, 
61:42)  in  assigning  the  name  ping-wu  to  the  day  upon  which  this  group 
of  documents  was  issued.   It  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  from  the 
sequence  of  the  surrounding  days,  that  the  day  on  which  they  were 
issued  should  be  termed  ping-yin;  it  was  the  twentieth  day  of  the  third 
moon  of  the  second  year  of  T'ung-chih. 


40, 

irrSL,    60:26b. 

41. 

Ibid.,    64:l6b. 

42. 

Ibid.,    65:21b. 

43. 

Ibid.,   95:9. 

44. 

Ibid.,   97:4. 

45. 

Ibid.,  111:401  -41 

46. 

Chin-sbih  in  182S 

47. 

Document  12. 

48. 

Lo  Yu-tung  states 

A  Manchu  of  the  Plain  White  Banner,  Yehonala  clan. 


Lo  Yu-tung  states  (CKLCS,  21)  that  no  memorial  from  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  on  this  matter  is  available,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  impossible 
to  learn  what  attitude  it  took  toward  ChTuan-chTingTs  proposal.   It  is 
surprising  that  he  failed  to  notice  the  text  of  this  memorial  in  a  work 
which  he  repeatedly  used— the  HNLWHT  (1:38-39). 

49.  Document  1. 

50.  Document  2. 
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51. 

Document  3 • 

52. 

Document  6. 

53. 

Document  7. 

54. 

WTSL,  235:20-21. 

55. 

Hu  Wen-chung  kung 

i-chi,  24:4b-8 

56. 

Ibid.,  84:20b-23b. 

57. 

In  its  strict  usag 

e  this  term  ha 

contributions";  for  a  reference  to  its  original  usage,  see  Document  13, 

h-77.  Here,  however ,  Hu  Lin-i  seems  to  intend  a  broader  meaning,  and  to 

be  referring  to  all  harsh  procedures  for  collecting  governmental  revenues, 

58.  Lit.  "Confucianists.'1 

59.  In  using  this  figure,  Hu  Lin-i  is  referring  to  Hupeh  alone. 

60.  f\\_  ^x  -ft0   %$\      •   The  four  characters  used  here  are  identical  with 
those  which  had  been  used  in  the  edict  of  April  4,  1712. 

61.  Hu  Lin-i  is  referring  here  to  native  opium  (  _i-  "If  ),  which  was  being 
imported  from  Szechwan  into  Hupeh,  and  upon  which  Hupeh  was  collecting 
likin. 

62.  Fu  I-ling,  ;'ChTing-r  o  li-chin  chih  chYi-yiian  hsin-lun,1?  83,  even  asserts 
that  the  possibility  of  securing  funds  through  the  taxing  of  these 
producers  was  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  imposition  of  likin. 

63.  For  a  general  discussion  of  likin  rates,  see  CKLCS,  61-63 . 

64.  H.  B.  Horse,  The  Trade  and  Administration  of  China,  121. 

65.  Lo  Wen- chung  kung  tsou-i  (Hsiang-chung  kao),  12:17-24.   The  edict 
endorsing  this  memorial  was  issued  on  June  16,  1858  (WTSL,  253:20). 

66.  Lo  Yu-tung,  nLi-chin  chih-tu  chih  ch^i-yuan  chi  ch'i  li-lun,n  Chung-kuo 
chin-tai  ching-chi  shih  yen-chiu  chi-kyan,  1.1:4-37,  esp.  30  (Nov.  1932). 


..7. 

Document  13 . 

08. 

C3K-LC,  233:1b. 

69. 

Document  14. 

70. 

Document  15. 

71. 

W.  J.  Hail,  Tse 

Tseng  Kuo-fan  and  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  921,  193-96,  and 
285-86. 

72.  HNLWHT,  1:48-49.   For  the  edict  issued  in  reply,  see  KT3L,  252:12b. 
It  was  issued  as  part  of  a  larger  edict  on  March  17,  1S69j  in  which 
the  proposals  made  in  several  related  memorials  were  discussed  (MTSL, 
252:9-13b). 

73.  Lo  Yu-tung  believes  that  the  provinces  in  these  reports  exaggerated 
the  amounts  by  which  their  likin  collections  had  declined,  with  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  heavy  assessments  ( CKLCS,  39-40). 
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74.  Document  3« 

75.  CKLCS,  140-42. 

76.  Document  6. 

77.  CKLCS,  138. 

78.  Ibid.,  141. 

79.  Ibid.,  138. 

80.  Document  8. 

81.  WTSL,  288:10-llb. 

82.  Document  9. 

83.  The  greater  part  of  this  memorial  (perhaps  including  all  of  the  important 
sections)  is  quoted  in  the  memorial  in  which  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
discussed  the  problems  raised  by  Hsiieh.   For  the  i-iinistry's  memorial  and 
the  set  of  eight  regulations  appended  thereto,  see  HNL¥HT,  1:21-27. 

84.  The  texts  of  the  Tientsin  Treaties  and  those  of  the  other  international 
agreements  mentioned  here  are  given  in  W.  F.  Mayers,  ed.,  Treaties  between 
the  Empire  of  China  and  Foreign  Powers  .  .  .  .,  new  enlarged  ed.,  printed 
and  published  at  the  North  China  Herald  office  (Shanghai,  1897). 

85.  In  this  study  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  in  detail  the  history 
of  the  likin  in  international  relations;  that  problem  demands  a  different 
approach  and  separate  treatment. 

86.  This  installment  was  to  be  the  first  of  those  which,  according  to  the 
conventions  recently  concluded  with  Britain  and  France,  were  to  be 
supplied  by  a  deduction  of  40  per  cent  (20  per  cent  for  Britain  and 
20  per  cent  for  France)  from  quarterly  maritime  customs  collections; 

it  was  to  be  met  by  deductions  from  the  customs  revenue  collected  during 
the  last  quarter  of  I860. 

87.  CKLCS,  31. 

88.  MTSL,  244:28b-30. 


90.  For  information  as  to  which  of  these  documents  were  extant  as  late  as 
1936,  see  CKLCS,  141  (Table  23). 

91.  Ibid.,  140-42,  428. 

92.  For  a  general  discussion  of  these  reports  and  their  contents,  see  ibid. , 
138-229,  and  the  appropriate  sections  under  each  province.   For  statis- 
tical tables  compiled  from  these  documents,  see  ibid. ,  463-624. 

For  a  specimen  of  these  documents  see  the  memorial  and  statement, 
dated  Oct.  5,  1877,  and  submitted  by  Wang  Wen-shao  ■£.  5L^&   (1830- 
1908),  governor  of  Hunan.   This  document  is  reproduced  in  ibid. ,  647-* 
49. 

93.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  figures  as  are  available  represent 
amounts  reported  rather  than  amounts  collected.  It  may  never  be  possible" 
to  learn  bow  much  was  collected  as  likin;  the  abuses  reflected  in  the 
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edicts  seem  to  indicate  that  bhe  gap  between  funds  collected  and  funds 
reported  was  very  great. 

95*      Ibid* ,  463  (  .ppendix  I,  Table  l).   This  table  gives  totals  for  funds 

reported  as  likin  receipts  for  1853-68,   In  reality,  however,  the  figures 
foi  the  first  four  years  represent  revenues  from,  a  tea  tax  in  Fukien,  the 
receipts  from  which  the  authorities  of  that  province  later  saw  fit  to 
report  together  width  likin,  Tne   first  likin  figures  reported  are  those 
for  likin  collected  in  Fallen  on  foreign  opium—a  collection  which  began 
in  1857«   The  first  total  which  contains  receipts  from  likin  on  general 
merchandise  is  that,  for  1 .  .'  . 

For  an  analysis  of  Fukien  receipts  during  these  years,  see  ibid.,  562- 
63  -Appendix  I,  Table  77} *  Receipts  from  the  tea  tax  are  given  in  the 
third  column  of  that  table.   During  the  years  under  consideration  the 
receipts  from  this  tax  varied  from  200,000  to  300,000  taels  a  year.   It 
might  seer;  reasonable  to  deduct  the  receipts  from  this  tax  from  the 
Fukien  totals  snd  from  the  all-China  totals.   It  might  seem  reasonable 
also  tc  deduct  from  the  other  taoles  of  receipts  the  figures  for  likin 
on  tea  and  en  opium,  and  miscellaneous  other  taxes  (such  as  the  taxes 
on  brokers *  licenses),  which,  however,  were  considered  closely  related 
to  likin  and  were  reported  together  with  It,   I  have  refrained  from 
making  these  deductions,       r,  in  order  to  preserve  Lofs  totals  ana 
the  figure-  computed  rm  the  basis  of  them.   It  seems  that  the  provinces 
frequently  differed  from  one  another  in  the  delimitation  of  the  field 
of  taxation  which  they  termed  likin.  Not  infrequently  taxes  of  this 
type  were  imposed  without  being  given  the  name  of  likin;  this  was 
especially  common  in  the  years  of  the  late  Ch^ing  and  early  Republic, 
when  the  term  "likin"  had  come  to  have  unfavorable  connotations.  An 
attempt  to  determine  just  what  was  or  was  not  considered  likin  would 
present  many  interesting  and,  perhaps,  some  insoluble  problems.  To 
has  simply  given  us  the  figures  for  revenues  which  were  report e  as 
likin  in  the  periodic  reports  from  the  provinces,  While  this  method 
may  be  open  to  criticism,  he  has-  been  consistent  in  following  it ;  an 
attempt  to  follow  my  other  method  would  involve  us  in  fantastic 
map'  mm '-aw:   mm.  in  the  end  probably  would  produce  no  more  accurate 
resul  s   ssp  iall;  sine  2  ■  he  original  documents  are  not  available  In 
the  Unit  ed   c  ales, 

CKLC.S ,  1  Sj  .  - 

"T   Ibid. ,   3  (Appendix  I,  Table  l).  Analytic  tables  of  the  receipts  for 
these  provin  m  are  given  in  other  tables  in  this  Appendix,   Certain 
figures  are  ivailable  also  for  Szechwan  and.  Feng -fen  for  these  years. 
'  c  revez ,  since  obey  are  chiefly  the  product  01  computation  and  estimates, 
Lo  has  not  in  iudec  the    .  bhis  table.   For  figures  on  Szechwan,  see 
ibid,,      and  for  Fengtien,  622,   For  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
tables  for  these  ea:  Ly  years,  see  ibid, ,  161-64* 

Lo  "*r  tung  ha?  id  3d  the  following  notes  to  this  table- 

a,  The-  repc  t  for  mm  talf  of  this  year  is  lacking.  The  figure 

given  here  is  the  tota]  for  the  preceding  year, 
b)  The  reports  for  this  year  are  lacking.   The  figure  given  here  is 
tl    .     £  bhe  figures  of  the  preceding  and  following  years. 
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c)  The  reports  of  likin  collection  in  Chekiang  give  one  total  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  fourth  moon  of  the  third  year  of  T'ung- 
chih  (May  6-June  3,  1864)  and  ending  with  the'  end  of  the  twelfth 
moon  of  the  eleventh  year  (Jan,  28,  1873).   There  are  no  separate 
figures  for  individual  years.   The  figure  given  here  is  the  mean 
for  these  years. 

98.  Ibid.,  464-65,  620-21. 

99.  Kwangtung  reported  only  895,259  taels  for  1869;  during  most  of  the 
following  years,  however,  its  receipts  were  over  a  million  taels. 

ICO,   It  is  a  little  surprising  that  Lo  includes  Yunnan  here,  for  the  likin  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  there.   Since  it  is  one  of  the  least  important 
provinces  from  the  standpoint  of  likin  receipts  (Lo  points  out  [CKLCS, 
428]  that  although  no  likin  reports  from  Yunnan  survive  at  the  present 
time,  the  Kuang-hsu  k?uai-chi  piao  of  Liu  Yueh-yun,  2:36,  gives  likin 
revenues  in  Yunnan  from  1885  through  1890  as  varying  from  214,339  to 
273,687  taels  a  year), its  inclusion  will  not  seriously  disturb  Lofs  broad 
estimate, 

Though  LoTs  point  here  seems  reasonable,  one  may  raise  the  problem  of 
just  what  years  are  covered  by  the  figures  for  Yunnan  given  in  the 
:,'uang-hsu^ktuai-chi  piao.   The  totals  given  in  chiian  1  cover  the  years 
18&5-94.   The  analytic  table  of  Yunnan  receipts  (2:36)  specifies  nc 
definite  years.   In  the  absence  of  such  specification — as  is  given  in 
the  case  of  Kweichow  (2:37  and  4: 43) --the  normal  assumption  would  be 
that  the  span  of -years  referred  to  would  be  the  same  as  that  covered  by 
the  summary  tables  of  chuan  1. 


101. 

CtvLlCb  , 

38. 

102, 

Ibid., 

472-73    (Appendix  I,    Table 

103. 

Ibid., 

214,  473,   565,   575. 

104. 

Ibid., 

215,   473,    510-11,    519-20. 

105. 

Ibid,, 

21.5,  473,   535-36,   539. 

106. 

Ibid,, 

214,  473,  613,   61.6. 

107. 

Ibid., 

215,  473,   591. 

108. 

I  have 

tried  to  present  a  few  ge 

which  these  funds  were  applied.   It  is  not  difficult  to  find  specific 
references  to  specific  uses;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  draw  broad  conclusions 
from  such  references.   For  a  selection  of  the  edicts  which  deal  with 
these  specific  uses  in  particular  localities,  see  WTSL,  203:8b-9; 
222:22-23b;  324:26;  and  MTSL,  17:26;  20:36b;  22:24;  35:53b-54b;  48:9- 
10;  66:19-21b,  21b-22b;  113:27b-29  (tr.  as  Document  15);  121:2b-3s 
131:29b;  132:13-14b;  134:31-32;  143:10-12;  145:29-30;  147:3-5;  149:12- 
13;  184:24b-25;  206:9b-10b;  252:Q-13b. 

109.  Matsui  Yoshio,  op.  cit . ,  pt.  3,  Mantetsu  chosa  gepp"5,  15.1:74  (Jan.  15, 
1935). 

110.  CSK-3HC,  6:23b  . 
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111.   Ibid. 


112.   This  total,  like  that  of  Mr.  Matsui,  has  been  derived  from  information 
given  in  ibid.  Mr.  Matsui  has  discreetly  refrained  from  publishing  the 
computation  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  estimate.   The  following  account 
of  expenditures,  though  it  is  admittedly  incomplete,  is  submitted  in 
the  belief  that  some  justification  of  totals  is  desirable. 

Costs  Tor  first  three  years  (this  figure 

receives  some  corroboration  from  WTSL, 

97:32,  which  gives  29,630,000  taels 

for  the  first  three  years).   CSK  gives  27,000,000 

Supplies  for  the  Great  Camp  of  Kiangnan 

(CSK  gives  500,000  taels  per  month), 

1853-60  .........  42,000,000 

Supplies  for  other  garrisons,  including 

the  Great  Camp  of  Kiangpei  (CSK  gives 

300,000  taels  per  month),  1853-58  18,000,000 

Contributions  of  Hupeh  to  "Eastern  Cam- 
paigns" (CSK  gives  4,000,000  taels 

per  year),  1860-64  .....  20,000,000 

Expenses  of  Tseng  Kuo-fan  (CSK  gives  30 

million  taels,  but  this  presumably 

includes  expenses  incurred  after  the 

recovery  of  Nanking;  the  figure  cited 

here  is  that  given  by  W.  J,  Hail,  op. 

cit. ,  367,  for  Tseng's  expenses  up  to 

the  recovery  of  Nanking)  ....  21,300,000 

Expenses  of  Li  Hung-chang.   CSK  gives   .......  17,000,000 

Expenses  of  Tso  Tsung-t'ang  (CSK  gives 

total  expenses,  including  campaigns 

in  the  northwest,  as  46,200,000.   The 

figure  given  here  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  less  than  one-third  of 

his  expenses  were  incurred  in  fight- 
ing the  Taiping  forces)  .,.,.....,..  15,000,000 
Funds  contributed  by  Fukien  and  Taiwan, 

to  the  time  of  the  recovery  of  Nan- 
king.  CSK  gives  6,000,000 

Funds  contributed  by  Szechwan  and  Hunan 

over  a  period  of  five  years.  CSK  gives  ....  20,000,000 
Funds  contributed  by  Yunnan  (CSK  gives 

14,600,000  taels  as  the  total  for 

1863-73).  Estimate  for  1863-66  ...   5,000,000 

Funds  contributed  by  Kansu  (CSK  gives 

50,000,000  taels  as  the  total  for 

1863[?]-73[?]).   Estimate  for 

1863-66  .  15,000,000 

Estimated  total  of  listed  expenditures  206,300,000 

CSK  mentions,  but  gives  no  figures  for,  the  campaigns  in  the 
"Northern  Sector,"  and  its  recording  of  the  funds  contributed 
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by  Hunan  does  not  include  those  furnished  during  the  Hsien-feng  period, 
It  also  fails  to  include  the  expenditure  of  funds  which  were  derived 
from  the  sale  of  degrees  and  titles. 


113. 

Document  6 , 

114. 

HNLWHT,  1:21b. 

115. 

Document  14, 

116. 

Document  13 . 

117. 

CSK-3HC,  6:20, 

[Document  1]  j 

1,   Huang-chrao  Tao  Hsien  TTung  Kuang  tsou-i,  37:1* 

2.,  For  the  court's  reply  to  this  memorial,  see  Document  2, 

3.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  this  injunction  in  the  text  of  any  ancient 
classical  work.   The  form  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  Lei  seems,  rather,  to 

■be  a  paraphrase  of  a  passage  in  the  commentary  (  -ifi-  %\   )  of  Chu  Hsi  ^L^ 
(1130-1200)  to  the  works  of  Nencius.   For  this  passage,  see,  for  example, 
Wang  Pu-chfing  .3-  ^  "^   comp.,  Meng-tzu  chi-chu  pen-i  hui-tsTan  J2-  -3- 
4  ti    ^~     %£     ft     &.     ,  Tun-fu  fang  -££_  t{%,   ^  ed. ,  n.d. ,  3 :60b; 
and  J,  Legge,  The  Chinese  Classics,  2:199,  n.  2. 

4.  Chin-shih  in  lc32;  for  a  biograohical  sketch,  see  Hsu  An-chTiu  hsin  chih 
W   ¥    *f    ¥\   &    (1920),  17:4b-5. 

[Document  2] 

5.  WTSL,  125: 29-30  / 

6.  Document  1. 

7«   These  regulations  are  not  printed  with  this  edict,  nor  with  the  memorial 
to  which  it  replies.   They  are,  however,  reproduced  as  enclosures  with 
the  memorial  which  Sheng-pao  submitted  during  the  eleventh  moon  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Hsien-feng.   See  Document  3. 

[Document  3] 

8.  HNLWHT,  1:1-7. 

9.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  memorial  mentioned  in  WTSL,  140:10b-ll, 
under  the  date  of  the  hsin -mao.  day,  intercalary  seventh  moon,  fourth 
year  of  Hsien-feng  (Sept.  16,  1854).   I  have  not  found  the  complete 
text  of  the  memorial  in  any  source;  the  portion  which  is  quoted  in  the 
Shih-lu  does  not  contain  the  phrase  mentioned. 

10,   In  the  translation  of  these  regulations,  and  in  the  translation  of  those 
which  were  followed  at  TTai-chou,  two  texts  have  been  checked  against 
each  other.   The  text  from  which  the  translation  has  been  made  is  that 
which  appears  in  HNLWHT,  l:3b-5  (Regulations  followed  at  Hsien-nu  miao), 
and  ibid. ,  5-7  (Regulations  followed  at  TTai-chou);  this  text  hereafter 
is  referred  to  as  text  A.   In  making  the  translation,  I  have  compared 
this  text  with  the  text  of  the  same  two  sets  of  regulations  which  was 
published  in  Chung-kuo  chin-tai  ching-chi  shih  yen-chiu  chi-kTan, 
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1.1:98-100,  100-102  (Nov.  1932);  this  text  hereafter  is  referred  to  as 
text  B,   In  ibid.,  1.2:321-323  (May  1933),  Mr.  Lo  Yu-tung  has  presented 
a  review  of  Hunan  li-wu  hui-tsuan,  a  wort  which  he  had  not  seen  and 
therefore  did  not  use  when  he  prepared  his  article  "Li-chin  chih  chTi- 
yuan  chi  ch'i  li-lun,"  which  was  published  in  v.l,  no.  1  of  that  journal. 
In  this  review  he "states  that  the  regulations  followed  at  Hsien-nu  miao 
and  TTai-chou,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  been  available  only  in  the  Wen-hsien 
kuan  archives  of  the  Palace  Museum,   It  appears  virtually  certain  that 
the  regulations  which  were  printed  in  Ghung-kuo  chin-tai  ching-chi  shih 
yen-chiu  chi-kTan,  and  which  are  here  referred  to  as  text  B,  were  taken 
from  that  source. 

Most  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  texts  are  not  of  great 
importance.   Only  text  B  gives  the  names  of  the  shops  which  were  to 
undertake  the  collection  of  likin  from  the  various  trades  at  TTai-chou. 
In  general,  however,  text  A  seems  to  be  the  better.   Perhaps  it  was 
copied  more  carefully  than  text  B;  or  perhaps  some  revisions  and  changes 
were  introduced  in  the  copying.   In  any  case,  it  frequently  makes  better 
sense  than  text  B,  and  it  is  quite  free  from  characters  which  are 
apparently  incorrect,  but  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  text  B  by 
the  process  of  homophonous  substitution. 

11.  B  reads  ']«  Jr  . 

12.  B  reads  %  %      . 

13.  B  omits  K%    &    (coal). 

14.  B  here  reads  simply  t.%  ^%     (chickens  and  ducks). 

15.  B  reads  160  cash,  which  seems  more  likely  to  be  correct,  as  the  charge 

on  the  small  basket  of  .sesamum  oil  is  just  half  that  on  the  large  basket. 

16.  B  reads  Jc   %  ^  >g   . 

17.  The  correct  reading  throughout  this  item  is  ^      (catty)  and  not   -f" 
(thousand)  as  given  in  text  A.   z.    ^  -4-    cannot  be  correct;  it  would 
be  c,  *[  ^   ,   Furthermore,  ff  balances  with  vbtj  in  the  next  item. 

18.  B  omits  this  item. 

19.  These  terms  have  not  been  identified;  possibly  they  are  brand  names. 

20.  B  reads  /£_  . 

21.  3  reads  -*|_  ~J^      ,  which  apparently  is  a  misprint. 

22.  B  reads  ifife    . 

23.  A  reads  ^  ;  B  reads  ^F'J  , 

24.  A  reads  fc   ^1-  Jt  ±K   $?     \    B  reads  £j  '&   ^  J*B   ([proceeding]  first 
from  the  city  and  [its]  suburbs). 


25.  A  reads   JMl 

26.  A  reads  ^  ^L 

27.  A  reads  n?  )% 


B  reads  wL  4?  . 

B  reads  "%    $t        (military  actualities). 

B  reads  4jf  To   (peaceful  and  quiet). 


2£.   B  makes  this  IS  cash  per  picul  on  all  commodities, 
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29,  B  reads  ?f-^  . 

30,  B  reads  ^^  . 

31.  A  reads  &  ^  ^  T  ;  B  reads  JS  ^-\%%  ,   which  Is  almost 
certainly  correct, 

32.  B  reads  :<£  ^x-^l^k- 

33 «   3  reads^-i-j-  . 

34.   In  the  regulations  for  the  collection  of  iikin  at  T?ai-chou,  the  term 
}j§,  i^M    'S,j         (pass-embankment-office)  seems  to  be  used  by  extension  to 
mean  a  small  collection  office,  instead  of  the  terms  ^f       (barrier)  and 
4r  -^    (branch  barrier),  which  are  the  normal  terms  found  in  the 
documents  relating  to  other  areas. 

35-   These  persons  apparently  -were  minor  officials.   I  have  been  unable  to 
find  further  information  concerning  them. 

36.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  at  the  present  time  perhaps  impossible, 
to  determine  whether  these  names  and  those  which  follow  refer  tc  persons 
or  shops.   The  sentence  referred  to  in  n>37  indicates  that  they  are  to  be 
taken  as  the  names  of  shops.   Some  of  these  shops  probably  took  the  names 
of  their  owners,  but  obscure  shopkeepers  usually  do  not  find  themselves 
celebrated  in  Chinese  biographical  compilations,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  check  the  names  from  external  sources.   Hence  it  seems 
safer  to  transliterate  the  names  without  hyphen! zat ion. 

37.  This  sentence  appears  in  B  only, 

38.  This  sentence  appears  in  A  only. 

39.  B  reads  i*      , 

40.  B  reads  Afj    %%~    *■*■  <Jl   (the  main  item  of  those  on  which  collection  is 
being  made) , 

41.  This  sentence  appears  in  B  only, 
[Document  4] 

42.  WTSL,  154'.21b~22. 
[Document  5] 

43-  WTSL,  163: 9-1  Ob. 

[Document  6] 

44.  HNLWHT,  1:8-11. 

45 »  According  to  the  Harvard-Yen ching  Index  to  the  Chou-li,  the  character  li 
*jk      does  not  appear  in  that  work.   It  seems  possible  that  by  using  the 
term,  Sheng-pao  is  referring  in  a  general  way  to  the,  institution  which 
in  the  Chou-li  is  referred  to  by  the  term  ch'an-pu  JM-   fy        ,  translated 
by  E.  Biot  as  ITla  monnaie  sur  les  boutiques"  (Le  Tcheou-li,  1:320), 
which  appears  in  Chou-li ,  4:17  ( S su-pu  t  s \ ung-k  T  an  ed. ) .   Other  passages 
which  could  be  considered  relevant  to  this  matoer  appear  throughout 
"Livre  XIV"  (309-336)  of  Blot's  translation.   See  also  n.  7&v  below. 
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46.   It  seems  possible  that  chuan  %g     in  the  clause.4J|  ^4-  y    ^  /^ 


7 


an  error  for  sun  %\  ,  which  would  balance  nicely  with  the  i  jez.  of  the 
preceding  clause.  The  emendation  has  been  followed  in  translating  this 
passage. 

47.  I  have  not  discovered  the  text  or  the  exact  date  of  this  memorial, 

48.  PTeng  Yii-wen   s^  5;  "lj[_      is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  biographical 
compilations  which  I  have  consulted.   An  edict  issued  on  March  13,  1853, 
however,  mentions  him  as  formerly  having  held  the  position  of  salt 
controller  of  the  Ch?ang-lu  district   -3^_  /^_  l|jf_  j^Y^L  j  and  as  having 
'recently  been  appointed  one  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  newly 
established  Kiangnan  commissary  (WTSL,  84:21b-22b).  After  he  had  served 
at  this  post  for  four  years,  another  edict,  which  was  issued  on  March  15, 
1857,  censured  him  for  having  failed  to  submit  adequate  reports  on  the 
activities  and  expenditures  of  the  commissary  fibid,.  220:5b-6b). 

49.  The  closing  formula  has  not  been  translated. 
Document  7] 

50.  Chung-kuo  chin-tai  ching-chi  shih  yen-chiu  chi-kTan,  1.1:102-103  (Nov. 
1932), 

51.  See  Document  6, 

52.  The  use  of  the  term  mou  chTien  Vg;   if^.  to  describe  the  nature  of  trade 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  Shang-shu  <sj    \      ;    see  J,  Legge,  The  Chinese 
Classics,  3:78. 

53.  *J  :JL  aL  %-         .   These  officials  were  the  lieutenant  governor 
(provincial  treasurer),  the  judicial  commissioner  (provincial  judge), 
the  salt  controller,  and  the  grain  intendant. 

54.  The  phrase  sso.  I^^   "filling  the  ravines  and  valleys"  (which  can  be 
filled,  though  the  desires  of  the  avaricious  heart  cannot)  is  an 
allusion  to  Kuo-yu  ^  ■g'Jg-  ,  Chin-yii  •%"  t^  8..  (Shih-li  chu  Huang  shih 
ts'ung-shu  ^    fa    %    ■£  (\    %l%      Sd^  Us3)* 

55 »      The  remainder  of  this  memorial — perhaps  no  more  than  the  closing  formula 
— -is  omitted  in  the  printed  text  which  is  available  to  me. 

Document  8] 

56.  WTSL,  279s26b-27b.   The  text  of  this  edict,  with  minor  variations,  is 
given  also  in  HNLWHT,  chuan  shou,  4;  that  text  states  that  the  edict 
was  !?receivedn  (presumably  by  the  Grand  Secretariat)  on  the  twenty- ninth 
day  of  the  third  moon  (May  1,  1859). 

57.  The  text  in  HNLWHT  reads  "[the  persons  responsible]  should,  upon  complaint, 
be  investigated,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  been  found  guilty  .  .  .  ." 

Document  9] 

58.  HNLWHT,  1:18-20. 

59.  The  opening  formula  is  omitted  in  this  translation. 
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60.  A  certain  portion  of  this  memorial,  which  has  been  omitted  in  this 
summary  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  has  been  quoted  by  Lo  Yu-tung 
(CKLCS,  28-29),  who  has  transcribed  part  of  it  from  an  unpublished  copy 
in  the  Palace  Museum,  Peiping.   The  portion  quoted  by  Lo  begins;   "The 
likin  offices  which  have  been  established  in  the  various  provinces  in 
recent  times  number  from  several  tens  to  several  hundreds,  more  or  less, 
in  each  province.   There  are  some  which  have  been  reported  to  the  Min- 
istry [of  Finance];  and  there  are  some  which  have  been  privately  estab- 
lished [without  authorization].   Those  which  are  not  directed  by  appointed 
officials  are  managed  by  the  gentry.  While  among  these  persons  there  are, 
to  be  sure,  some  who  are  incorruptible  and  who  uphold  the  public  interest, 
those  rascals  who  pursue  their  private  interests  and  who  secure  profits 
[for  themselves]  far  outnumber  the  others.  Why  is  this?  [It  is  because] 
the  category  of  likin  contributions  .  .  .  ." 

61.  The  text  given  by  Lo  Yu-tung  inserts  the  following  at  this  point:   "It 
is  my  humble  understanding  that  the  collection  of  likin  originally  was 
a  matter  of  expediency;  and  In  the  establishing  of  law,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  eradicate  abuses,   I  must  [therefore]  request  a  rescript 

" 

62.  The  text  given  by  Lo  Yu-tung  adds  here:   "and  in  order  to  centralize 
responsibility," 

63.  The  discussion  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  begins  at  this  point, 
merely  explains  briefly  the  three  kinds  of  likin  being  collected — on 
merchandise,  on  opium,  and  on  salt — and  orders  the  governors  general  and 
governors  to  make  investigations  of  the  alleged  abuses  and  to  deal  strict- 
ly with  any  persons  found  guilty  of  such  abuses. 

[  Document  10] 

64«   The  entire  text  of  this  edict,  of  which  only  the  part  pertaining  to  likin 
is  translated  here,  appears  in  MTSL,  11:3 5-3 6b.   The  section  which  deals 
with  likin  appears  on  36,  and  also  in  HNLWHT,  chuan  shou,  5« 

65 .  The  text  given  in  HNLWHT  adds  here:   "  ,  .  ,  places  which  are  passed 
only  by  small  merchants  and  by  traders  dealing  in  trifling  commodities 

[Document  11] 

66.  MTSL,  42:17-16. 

67»   Sheng-hsun,  TG,  147:8,  transcribes  this  edict  under  the  j en-wu  day.   This 
is  obviously  an  error,  as  the  j en-wu  day  would  be  the  thirty-third  day  of 
this  moon.   In  any  case,  however,  the  Shih-lu  would  be  the  preferred 
text.   Still  another  text,  which  contains  a  brief  insert  on  the  redemp- 
tion of  blank  forms  for  the  "solicitation  of  contributions,"  may  be 
found  in  HNLWHT,  chuan  shou,  8. 

[Document  12] 

68.   Huang-chTao  cheng-tien  lei-tsuan,  98:12,  which  has  transcribed  this 

memorial  from  the  Peking  Gazette  &{*  f$ty     .   The  date  of  its  appearance 
in  the  Gazette  has  not  been  discovered. 
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HNLWHT,  1:38. 


70.  The  mou-chuan  was  a  special  "contribution"  which  is  stated  also  to  nave  been 
introduced  by  Lei  I-hsien1,  and  to  -have  been  first  Collected  ror  the  lid  of 
the  Kiangpei  commissary;  later,  however,  it  was  collected  in  other 

places  as  well.  See  WTSL,  224:15;  318:8b-9b;  333:13b;  337:8;  and  MTSL, 
25:25b. 

71.  A  considerable  number  of  memorials  relating  to  these  rebellions  are  to 
be  found  among  the  memorials  of  Lo  Ping-chang,  who  was  governor  general 
of  Szechwan  at  this  time.   See  Lo  Wen-chung  kung  tsou-kao  (Szechwan), 
ch.  1-5,  passim. 

72.  Chin-shih  in  1850.   The  memorial  referred  to  here  is  summarized  at  the 
beginning  of  an  edict  which  appears  in  MTSL,  57:40-41. 

73.  For  an  example  of  the  type  of  discussion  to  which  Ch'uan-ch^ing  may  be 
referring,  see  the  latter  part  of  Document  13. 

[Document  13] 

74.  HCCSWHP,  56:32-39;  this  text,  which  has  been  used  as  the  basis  of  this 
translation,  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  text  A,   Although  the  name  of 
only  Kuo  Sung-t'ao  appears  as  author  at  the  beginning  of  the  text,  it 
includes  statements  made  in  the  first  person  by  Mao  Hung-pin,  who  refers 
to  himself  as  "[I,  your]  minister,  [Mao]  Hung-pin  |2L  ?*%   "%      •  " 
Apparently  this  memorial  was  presented  jointly  by  Mao  and  Kuo;  a  lengthy 
summary,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  this  or  from  a  very  similar  text, 
appears  in  ChTing-chTao  hsii  wen-hsien  tTung-kTao,  ch.  49  (Wan-yu  wen-kyu 
ed.,  8043-8044), 

A  second  and  apparently  later  text  of  this  memorial  was  prepared,  and 
was  included  in  the  collected  writings  of  Kuo  Sung-t?ao.   It  appears  in 
Kuo  shih-lang  tsou-su,  5:19-28;  this  text  is  referred  to  hereafter  as 
text  B,   In  it  all  references  to  Mao  Hung-pin  have  been  removed,  and 
various  improvements  in  style  have  been  Introduced,   Another  version  of 
this  later  text,  with  variant  readings  of  no  great  importance,  appears 
in  HNLWHT,  l:40-47b;  this  version  is  referred  to  hereafter  as  text  C. 
Important  discrepancies  between  these  later  texts  and  the  earlier  text 
are  pointed  out  in  the  notes  to  this  translation, 

The  dating  of  this  memorial  presents  some  interesting  problems.   Of 
the  three  texts  which  have  been  compared,  text  A  gives  the  third  year  of 
T?ung-chih  (1864);  text  B  gives  no  date;  and  text  G  gives  the  fifth  year 
of  TTung-chih  (1866) — a  date  which,  for  the  reasons  given  below,  seems 
incorrect,   The  summary  which  appears  in  Ch*ing~ch?ao  hsu  wen-hsien  tyung- 
k?ao  is  dated  the  third  year  of  T*ung-chih  (1864);  this  date  is  accepted 
by  Lo  Yu-tung  (CKLCS,  24  and  37)?  who  further  expresses  the  opinion  (ibid. , 
37)  that  both  this  memorial  and  that  of  Kuan-wen  (Document  14)  were  pre- 
sented in  response  to  the  proposal  of  Chfuan-ch*ing  (Document  1.2)  that 
the  abolition  of  the  likin  be  undertaken. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  determine  from  internal  evidence  the  period  of 
time  within  which  this  joint  memorial  was  presented.   CSK-LC,  233 :1b * 
states  that  this  memorial  was  composed  to  combat  proposals  for  the 
abolition  of  likin  which  were  advanced  after  the  recovery  of  Nanking  by 
the  imperial  forces.   The  recovery  of  Nanking  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
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text  of  this  memorial  (37).   Nanking  was  recovered  by  the  imperial  forces 
on  July  19,  1864*  We  therefore  have  excellent  reason  for  believing  that 
the  memorial  was  presented  after  that  date.  After  a  period  of  service 
as  governor  of  Hunan,  Mao  Hung-pin  was  appointed  governor  general  of  the 
Liangkwang  provinces  on  July  8,  1863  (CSK-CCNP,  4:10b-ll).   He  was 
removed  from  that  post  on  March  7,  1865  (ibid. ,  4:llb-12).  Since  Mao  is 
one  of  the  authors  of  this  memorial,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  this 
document  was  presented  before  the  latter  date. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  presented  very  soon 
after  the  recovery  of  Hanking.   The  memorial  of  Ch'uan-ch'ing  (Document 
12),  which  was  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  on  August  11,  1864, 
requests  that  the  court  prohibit  persons  inside  and  outside  the  court 
from  "presenting  detailed  arguments  based  on  the  concept  of  'profit. T?T 
Though  there  is  no  proof  of  this  deduction,  it  seems  possible  that 
Ch'iian-ch'ing  is  here  making  a  thinly  veiled  and  quite  unsympathetic 
reference  to  the  elaborate  philosophical  discussion  of  "profit"  as  a 
term  of  opprobrium — a  discussion  which  constitutes  the  third  main  sec- 
tion of  this  memorial  of  Mao  and  Kuo.   If  this  assumption  is  correct, 
it  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  memorial  of  Mao  and  Kuo  was  presented 
between  July  19  and  August  11,  1864.   This,  however,  seems  too  brief  a 
period  for  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  likin  to  secure  serious 
consideration  of  their  doctrines,  and  for  Mao  and  Kuo  to  compose  this 
elaborate  memorial  to  refute  those  doctrines.   It  is  possible,  furthermore, 
that  discussions  of  the  concept  of  "profit"  may  have  appeared  in  other 
writings  which  I  have  not  seen,  or  which  may  no  longer  even  be  extant. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  joint  memorial  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
concentration  of  Taipings  "in  the  regions  where  Kiangsi,  Fukien,  and 
Kwangtung  border  upon  one  another."  This  reference,  unfortunately,  is 
too  vague  to  date  the  document  more  precisely  than  has  been  done  by 
other  means.   This  concentration  of  troops  began  within  a  month  after  the 
fall  of  Hanking,  and  continued  throughout  much  of  the  following  year 
(cf.  ¥.  L.  Bales,  Tso  Tsung-t?ang,  Soldier  and  Statesman  of  Old  China, 
169-195).   This  reference,  however,  seems  to  offer  additional  evidence 
that  this  memorial  could  not  have  been  submitted  earlier  than  that  of 
Chtuan-chting. 

Until  further  evidence  is  discovered,  it  seems  best  to  accept  the 
tentative  conclusion  that  this  memorial  was  presented  at  some  time 
between  July  19,  1864,  and  March  7,   1865;  and  that  it  was  presented  as 
a  joint  memorial  by  Mao  Hung-pin,  as  governor  general  of  the  Liangkwang 
provinces,  and  Kuo  Sung-t'ao,  as  governor  of  Kwangtung. 

75.  B  and  G  read  \\j    v.-*?   (Shansi),  instead  of  uJ  ?X_  (Shansi  and  Shensi). 

76,  A  native  of  Honan,  who  .became  wealthy  through  animal  husbandry.  When 
Emperor  Wu  (140-86  B.C.)  of  the  Han  dynasty  was  engaged  in  trouble  with 
the  Hsiuno.-nu,  Pu  Shih  memorialized,  offering  to  contribute  half  of  his 
wealth  to  the  nation  for  use  in  border  defense.   The  emperor  sent  to 

him  an  envoy,  who  asked  Pu  Shih  whether  he  desired  to  become  an  official. 
Pu  Shih  declined  to  do  so,  but  subsequently  he  \\ras  appointed  a  Gentleman- 
at-the-Palace  (^   %f       ).   Later  he  was  given  other  titles  as  well.   His 
biography  appears  in  Han  shu,  58:8b-ll. 
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77.  This  edict  is  dated  the  ting-mao  (first)  day  of  the  first  moon  of  the 
fifth  year  of  the  T*ien-chien  period  of  the  reign  of  Liang  Wu-ti 
(Feb.  9,  506).   It  appears  in  Nan  shiht  6:22b. 

78.  See  n.  45 »  The  term/%.4\>         is  translated  by  Edouard  Blot  as  "la 
monnaie  sur  les  boutiques,"  with  the  following  explanatory  notes  "La 
monnaie  des  boutiques,  cTest  le  droit  preleve  sur  1* emplacement  occupe 
par  les  marchandises."   (Le  Tcheou-li,  1:320.)  Chavannes  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  term  p_u  &      was  derived  from  actual  usage.  "Les 
couteaux  (  Y\      tao)  et  les  toiles  (  y    pu)  sont  les  noms  qu*on  donnait 

a  d*anciennes  monnaie s  dont  la  forme  rappelait  en  raccourci  des  couteaux 
ou  des  pieces  de  toile;  ces  monnaies  figuraient  peut-^tre  des  objets  reels, 
teis  que  couteaux  ou  pieces  de  toile  qui  auraient  ete  employes  autrefois 
pour  les  echanges."  Mem,  hist.,  3^600,  no.  5» 

79.  ${K-  /^t7.  ,  translated  by  Biot  as  "la  monnaie  de  la  toile,"   (Le  Tcheou- 
II,  1:319»)  He  follows  it  with  a  note;  "La  monnaie  de  la  toile  etait 
un  droit  percu  sur  les  boutique-  separees;  il  y  avait  un  droit  pour  le 
pesage  et  mesurage,  un  droit  pour  la  presentation  des  conventions  ecrites 
en  double," 

£0.   A-5-    4  -^T"  ,  first  cent.  B.  C.  and  first  cent.  A.  D. ;  author  of  an  early 
and  very  important  commentary  to  the  Chou-li,  or,  as  it  originally  was 
called,  the  Ghou-kuan. 

81.  /i'j/"  fff]  .   This  term  refers  to  a  tax  which  was  first  collected  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Hsuan-te  era  of  the  Ming  period  (1429).   Stations 

were  established  at  important  points  along  the  Grand  Canal  between  Tientsin 
and  the  Yangtze  River  to  collect  taxes  from  boats  passing  along  the  canal. 
It  is  described  in  Ming  shih,  81sl7-21b. 

82.  Tzu  y>l~  &f    ,   1021-86.,  Wang  An-shih?s  study  of  the  Ghou-kuan,  titled 
Ghou-kuan  hsin-i  ^j<  J^-  ,  16  plus  2  chuan,  may  be  found  in  several 
collections;  a  convenient  edition  appears  in  Wu  Ch'ung-yueh  {'h.'^k   3||  , 
cornp,,  Yueh-ya  t*ang  tsyung~shu  |P-  ^fe   ^  ^  ^   ,  vols.  180-184. 
One  may  question,  however,  whether  the  persons  for  whom  Wang  An-shih 
wrote  "were  living  in  peaceful  and  uneventful  times o"  One  receives 
quite  the  contrary  impression  from  reading  H.  R.  Williamson,  Wang  An- 
shih  (London;  Arthur  Probsthain,  1935),  2  vols, 

83*    -ft-  k%   4x  •   This  was  a  tax  levied  upon  the  property  of  merchants.   It 
was  first  collected  in  the  winter  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Yuan-shou 
period  (120  3,  C,).   See  Pan  Ku,  The  History  of  the  Former  Han  Dynasty, 
tr,  by  Homer  H.  Dubs,  Translation,  2:64-65,  esp,  n.  15.13,  in  which  this 
tax,  and  various  interpretations  of  the  term  min,  are  discussed. 

84.   i^-  f  &  %%Z     .  A  and  B  incorrectly  read  chTu-kuan  ch?ien.   This  was  a 
tax  upon  trade;  it  was  introduced  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Chien-chung 
period  (783),  upon  the  recommendation  of  Chao  Ts'an  -^  |_  ,  minister  of 
Finance  j*   -^f  J\^  ^f      .  Although  important  economic  reforms  are  attrib- 
uted to  this  Chao  Ts?an,  he  has  no  biography  in  either  of  the  T'ang 
dynastic  histories.   He  should  not  be  confused  with  two  other  persons 
of  the  same  name,  whose  biographical  sketches  appear  in  CKJMTTT,  1421.4. 
The  chfu-po  ch?ien  originally  was  collected  at  the  rate  of  20  cash  per 
string  (  "f"  )  of  1,000;  later  it  was  raised  to  50  cash  per  1,000.   It 
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is  described  in  TTang^_shu,  49:10.   This  passage  has  been  translated  in 
Stefan  Balazs,  "Beitrage  zur  v/irtschaftsgeschichte  der  T'ang-Zeit 
(618-906),"  MSOS,  35:47-48  (l?32). 

35-    kfe.  '&1]  4£:  .  A  supplementary  tax  on  shops  selling  wine,  gruel, and 
other  commodities.   It  was  introduced  near  the  end  of  the  Hsuan-ho 
period^  (1119-26)  of  the  Sung,  upon  the  recommendation  of  ChTen  Kou  fJ^-llL. 
(tzu  "^  //$     ,  d.  1128),  who  held  concurrently  the  posts  of  minister  of 
grain  transport  yf^-  ^_  i$L_   and  commissioner  [of  economic  matters] 
®k   4)1)  yfe.  ■  3un?-shih,  179:22b. 

86.  s|_  -^-  4^:   •  A  supplementary  tax  collected  during  the  Sung  period. 
With  regard  to  this  tax,  and  to  those  mentioned  in  the  three  preceding 
notes,  numerous  specific  citations  to  the  dynastic  histories  can  be 
found  in  Shih-huo  chih  shih-wu  chung  tsung-ho  yin-te. 

87.  This  term  is  translated  by  Chavannes  as  "les  denonciations  de  fortune" 
(op_.  cit.,  3:583). 

68.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  procedure,  see  Sung-shih,  177:13. 

89.  B  and  G  add  here  yff)  gj  (and  that  is  the  only 'reason) . 

90.  B  and  C  omit  the  final  phrase  of  this  sentence. 

91.  A  reads  "$.  %■        •  B  and  G  read  v$  ([I,  your]  minister  .  .  .  .) 

92=  %  -fc©    .   B  and  G  omit  this  initial  expression. 

93 «  MJ^i   •   In  Kwangtung,  the  province  from  which  this  memorial  was  presented, 
chTang,  Instead  of  chu  yfa  ,  was  the  normal  term  for  a  likin  collect  ion- 
office, 

94.   ^H  ^  ^     ;  E  and  C  read  %    %   %&-&         (All  those  who 
discuss  it  only  say  that  .  .  .  , ). 

95«   i^    tL«   .   B  and  C  omit  this  phrase, 

96,   B  and  C  read  ...  V/l  S-  (From  the  times  of  .  .  .  . ). 

97»   3  and  C  read  "From  the  Chou  to  the  Ming,  the  reason  why  the  members  of 
the  gentle  classes  did  not  become  merchants  was  that  [the  government] 
treated  them  harshly  .  .  •  ." 

98,   In  B  and  C  the  character  -g^_  (therefore)  is  omitted, 

99 «   B  and  C  read  "  •  ,  ,  has  shown  some  special  favor  to  the  merchants  and 
traders. ri 

100.  B  and  C  omit  "  ,  ,  .  of  the  merchants  and  traders  ...   " 

101.  B  and  C  omit  this  sentence, 

102.  B  and  C  omit  the  remainder  of  this  sentence,  and  in  its  place  substitute 
the  following j   "[he  will  understand  that]  it  truly  does  not  constitute 

an  injury  [to  the  merchants]." 

103.  B  and  G  continue  at  this  point:   "the  difficulties  of  the  merchants  and 
people  are  intertwined;  alarms  are  frequently  heard.   The  chief  merchants 
of  Hunan  and  Hup eh  all  are  persons  whose  native  places  are  .  .  .  ." 
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104.  B  and  C  read  here:   "...  somewhat  misled  .  .  .  ." 

105.  Instead  of  this  sentence,  B  and  C  read:   "Some  persons  also  say  that 
[the  collection  of  likin]  harasses  the  people." 

106.  Here  again  the  term  ch'ien  is  used  to  indicate  one-tenth  of  a  tael, 

107.  B  and  C  omit  the  last  phrase  of  this  sentence, 

108.  B  and  C  omit  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  and  read  instead: 
"[Although  the  collection  of  likin]  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a 
long  time,  there  have  never  been  [serious]  cases  in  which  .  .  .  ." 

109»   B  and  C  omit  "...  the  [collection  of]  the  'contributions'  was  opposed, 
or  .  .  .  ." 

110.  B  and  C  omit  this  sentence. 

111.  Instead  of  this  phrase,  B  and  C  read:   "and  to  regard  the  avoidance  of 
[the  payment  of]  likin  as  the  sucessful  consummation  of  a  plan  .  .  .  .  " 

112.  ■%    ;  3  and  C  read^rf""  ;  this  latter  form  is  probably  correct. 

113.  B  and  C  read:   "Some  also  may  say  that  [in  the  collection  of  likin]  the 
abuses  of  'squeeze'  are  practiced  very  widely." 

114.  B  and  C  omit  this  introductory  phrase. 

115.  B  and  C  read:  "...  is  the  smallest  of  all." 

116.  B  and  G  omit  this  phrase. 

117.  Chin-shih  in  1841. 

118.  C  omits  the  last  clause  of  this  sentence,  probably  by  error. 

119.  B  and  C  read;   "Only  [appointed  likin]  officials  and  gentry  are  entrusted 
[with  the  management  of  the  collections;  this  task]  is  not  entrusted  to 
local  officials.   Since  they  [therefore]  are  unable  to  maintain  a  firm 
position  .  .  .  ." 

120.  C  omits  "officials." 

121.  3  and  C  read:   "Formerly,  when  I  was  in  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  .  .  .  .  " 
This  passage  apparently  refers  to  Kuo's  period  of  service  as  grain 
intendant  of  the  prefectures  of  Soochow  and  Sungkiang.   He  was  appointed 
to  this  position  in  1862.   (CSK-LC,  233:1) 

122.  This  passage  must  refer  to  the  resumption  and  reorganization  of  likin 
collections  after  the  Taipings,; had  been  driven  out.   Kiangsu  had  begun 
its  collection  of  likin  in  1/53;  Chekiang  had  expanded  its  collection 
in  1862,  and  may  have  begun  it  as  early  as  1856. 

123.  See  n.  83, 

124.  See  n,  84. 

125.  See  n.  85. 

126.  k*L>    &>lJ  $Hc  .   A  tax  developed  from  the  ching-chih  ch'ien  and  introduced 
in  1135  (Sung-shih,  179*23). 

127.  3  and  C  omit  this  reference  to  Mao  Hung -pin,  and  read^  "Under  the  regula- 
tions for  the  collection  of  likin  which  were  adopted  in  Hunan,  in  general 
for  every  1,000  cash  .  .  .  ." 
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128,  Instead  of  the  final  clause  of  this  sentence,  B  and  C  read:   "and  there  . 
are  none  who  request  exemption  [from  it']." 

129.  C  omits  "officials." 

1.30,   B  and  G  omit  -4f-  ;  the  translation,  therefore,  becomes  "[I,  your]  minister 
.  tt 

131.  This  discussion  of  "profit"  echoes  doctrines  which  find  their  classical 
expression  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Meng-tzu,  in  which  Nencius 
discusses  "profit"-  with  King  Hui  of  Liang,   See  Legge,  tr.,  The  Chinese 
Classics,  2:125  127  (The  Works  of  Mencius,  Bk.  I,  Pt.  I,  Chap.  I). 

132.  From  this  point  B  and  C  read:   '*  i  .  .   have  not -been  able  to  profit 
fully,  is  that  with  regard  to  that  which  is  below,  resentment  has 
crystallised  among  the  masses;  and  with  regard  to  that  which  is  above, 
[the  matter]  has  given  offense  to  unsullied  opinion.   Once  the  term 
'contribution7  .(/fq  )  has  been  mentioned,  the  connotations  of  T accumula- 
tionT  and  ? extortion*  [arise  in  the  mind],  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
[the  term]  to  free  itself  [from  these  connotations]," 

133.  Legge,  J,,  The' Sacred  Books  of  China  .  .  .  Pt.  II,  The  Yi  King,  381. 
(In  F,  Max  Muller,  ed.,  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  XVI.  j.  The 
passages  which  surround  that  which  is  quoted  run:   "The  great,  attribute 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  the  giving  and  maintaining  life.  What  is  most 
precious  for  the  sage  is  to  get  the  (highest)  place  (in  which  he  can 

be  the  human  representative  of  heaven  and  earth  ....   The  right 
.  administration  of-  that  wealth,'  correct  instructions  to  the  people,  and 
prohibitions  against  wrong-doing  — -Lhese  constitute  his  righteousness. r! 

134=   This  passage  reads  Jfl  &    %L    k.   % '■     &-  ~$,   #T  VL ' tiL    *~    %    *k    <3   &o 
Z~^    %    ^L  %      #t  \?t      1h     ^  %    *£-      .        •   It  appears  to  be 
a  paraphrase  of  a  part  of  the  following  passage  in  the  Ta-hsueh:   "There 
is  a  great  course  [also]  for  the  production  of  wealth.   Let  the  producers 
be  many,  and  the  consumers  few.  Let  there  be  activity  in  the  production, 
and  economy  in  the  expenditure.   Then  the  wealth  will  always  be  sufficient." 
(Legge,  J.j  The  ''L±   Ki,  2:422,  [Max  F.  Muller,  ed.,  The  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  XXVTlfjT" 

135.  B  and  C  read:   "[I,  your]  minister,  have  made   .  .  .";  and  throughout 
the  -remainder  of  this  memorial  the  first  personal  pronoun  of  texts  B 
and  C  is  to  be  interpreted  as  singular  instead  of  plural. 

136.  From  this  point,  B  and  C  read:   "Respectfully  I  beg  the  [Dowager]  Empresses 
and  Emperor  [to  determine]  by  their  sacred  glance  whether  my  humble  opin- 
ions have  merit,  and  to  issue  instructions,   [The  above  is]  respectfully 
memorialized," 
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137.  HNLWHT,  l:35-37b.   This  text  gives  the  date  of  this  memorial  as  the 
eighth  moon  of  the  third  year  of  T'ung-chih  (Sept.  1-30,  1864). 

138.  ¥    ? q   .   This  term  apparently  refers  to  one  of  the  large  number  of 
special  "contributions,"  or  taxes,  which  were  being  collected  during 
the  period  under  investigation.   The  hu-chuan  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  important  to  merit  notice  in  the  Kuang-hsu  hui-tien 
shih-li,  or  In  any  of  the  Chinese  glossaries  of  economic  terms. 
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139-   The  term  used  here  is  y\\   V?,S)  .  Kang  refers  basically  to  the  designations 
used  to  mark  batches  of  goods  which  are  "shipped  together. 

140.  This  post  was  at  this  time  held  by  I-risin  $  "iff  ,  (1833-981 

141.  At  this  time  there  were  two  Dowager  Empresses — Hsiao-chen  and  Hsiao-ch'in; 
for  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  imperial  rule  at  this  time, 
see  ECCP,  295-300. 
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142.  MTSL,  113:27b-29.   The  text  of  this  edict,  with  minor  variations,  also 
appears  in  HNLWHT,  chiian  shou,  11.   The  first  seven  lines  of  the  edict 
merely  summarize  the  memorial  of  Kuan-wen,  which  is  translated  in  Docu- 
ment 14.   This  introductory  summary,  therefore,  is  omitted  in  the 
present  translation. 

143.  fy&j    ;  the  text  in  HNLWHT  reads  %7)   :  !5  ,  .  .  has  only  recently  been 

M 

144*   For  the  edict,  issued  on  the  chi-chTou  (twenty-first)  day  of  the  eighth 
moon  of  the  third  year  of  T'ung-chih  (Sept.  21,  1664),  in  reply  to  the 
memorial  of  Fu-ming-a  and  Wu  TTang,  see  MTSL,  113:2.   In  the  summary 
which  this  edict  gives  of  the  memorial  to  which  it  replies,  it  is 
stated  that  the  barriers  which  have  been  removed  were  in  the  regions  of 
Yangchow  and  TTung-chou,  Kiangsu. 

145,  The  text  in  HNLWHT  adds  ^  :  t?or  consolidated  [with  other  barriers]." 
This  term  also  appears  in  the  summary  of  the  memorial  of  Fu-ming-a  and 
Wu  T'ang  (MTSL,  113:2). 

146.  The  translation  here  follows  the  text  in  HNLWHT,  which  begins  this 
clause  with  ^) 
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n.d.),   6  chiian. 

Wen-mng  shu-chu      yL  *§  %  /f)  ,   comp.,   ChUng-tai  pi-chi  ts'ung-k'an    r|  Al 

f    -£<L    4f^     -V>J  (Shanghais     Wen-ming  shu-chu,   n.d.),   41   titles 

in  160  vols. 

Wright,   Stanley  F.,   China* s  Struggle  for  Tariff  Autonomy,   1843-1 938 
(Shanghais      Kelly  and  Walsh,   Ltd.,  1938)"!  "~~™ 

Wu  Chao-hsin      %  *>\_   %        ,   Chung-kuo  shui-chih  shih    ^    l§    \\_>  %\    £_    , 
2  vols.    (Shanghais      Commercial  Press,  19377^"    (Chung -kuu  wen-hua 
shih  ts*ung-shu,    ser.   2?) 

Yoshida  Torao       «  O     J%  Hi      ,   Shina  kanzei  ovobi  rikin  seido      £.  #f 
M    ih    A.    %  kh\%SToky°%     Hokubun-kan,  1915). 
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[N.B.  Since  most  of  these  works  are  very  well  known,  Chinese  characters 
have  been  kept  to  a  minimum.] 

Brunnert,  H.  S.,  and  Hagelstrom,  V.  V.,  Present  Day  Political  Organization 
of  China,  tr.  from  the  Russian  .  .  „  by  A .  Beltchenko  and  E.  Ee  Moran 
(Shanghais  Kelly  and  Walsh,  Ltd.,  1912). 

Cheng  Hao-sheng   If  %%    f     ,   comp,,  Chin-shih  Chung-Hsi  shih-.jih  tui-chao 
piao  (Shanghais  Commercial  Press,  1936). 

Chiang  Liang -fu   ^  ^  K_   ,  comp.,  Li-tai  ming-jen  nien-li  pei-chuan  tsung° 
piao  (Shanghais  Commercial  Press,  1937). 

Chou  Hsien-wen   )1)  £-  *~~   ,  comp0,  Ching-chi  hsueh  tzTu-tien  (Shanghais 
Chung-hua  shu-chu,  1937). 

Chu  Shih-chia    %~  ^  ^      »   comp.,  Chung-kuo  fang-chih  mu-lu  (A  catalog  of 
Chinese  local  histories  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1942). 

Harvard-Yenching  Institute,  Sinological  Index  Series s 

No.  9s  San-shih-san  chung  Gh*ing-tai  chuan-chi  tsung-ho  yln-te  (Index  to 

thirty-three  collections  of  Ch'ing  dynasty  biographies,  comp.  by 

Tu  Lien-che  jfa   ^  $%     and  Fang  Chao-ying  %   ^  £&   » 

Peiping,  1932). 
No.  19s  Tseng-chiao  Ch*ing-ch?ao  chin-shih  tfi-ming  pei-lu  (Chin-shih 

tfi~ming  pei-lu  of  the  Ch*ing  dynasty,  enlarged,  re-edited  and 

appended  with  an  Index,  by  Fang  Chao-ying  and  Tu  Lien-che, 

Peking,  1941). 
No *  32s  Shih-huo  chin  shih-wu  chung  tsung-ho  yin-te  (Combined  indices  to 

the  economic  sections  of  fifteen  standard  histories,  Peiping, 

1938). 
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Chinese  reference  books 3,  rev.  ed.,  Shanghais  Commercial  Press,  1939). 
(Ling-nan  ta-hsueh  t?u~shu-kuan  tsfung-shu„ ) 

Kiangsu  sheng-li-kuo-hsueh  tfu-shu  kuan,  Kiangsu  sheng-li  kuo-hsueh  tfu-shu 
kuan  t?u-shu  tsung-mu9  44  chuan;  .  .  .  pu^pi en  t  12  c  huarT  ( Nanking ; 
Kiangsu  sheng-ii  kuo-hsiieh  t*u-shu  kuan,  1933-36). 

Ma  Feng-ch*en  Si   ^"  v%,       t   comp.,  Chfing-tai  hsing-cheng  chih-tu  yen-chiu 
ts*an~k?ao  shu-mu.  Reprinted  from  National  Peking  University,  She-hui 
k ; o-hiueirchi^Pan 9  vol.  5,  nose  3  and  4  (1930-35). 

Mayers,  W,  F0,  The  Chinese  Government,  2nd  ed*  (Shanghais  Kelly  and  Walsh, 
Ltd «,  1886). 

Minami  Manshu  tetsudo  kabushiki  kaisha,  Dairen  toshokan,  Wa-Kan  tosho  bunrui 
mokuroku  (Dairen 1     Minami  Manshu  tetsudo  kabushiki  kaisha,  Dairen  toshokan, 
1930=37),  9  vols. 

Okano  Ichiro   )&]  %^    —  f,f      t    comp.,  Shina  keizai  .jit en  (Tokyo  1     Toyo  shoseki 
shuppan  kyCkai,  1931). 

Teng  Ssu-yu,  and  Bigger staff,  Knight,  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Chinese 
Reference  Works  (Peiping,  1936).  (Yenching  Journal  of  Chinese  Studies, 
monograph  no .  12. ) 

Shimonaka  Yasaburo    r  "T  5$)     £~    &y      t   comp.,  Toyo  rekishi  dai.jiten 
(Tokyo :  Heibonasha,  1938-39),  9  vols. 

Tseng  Li-ho  #$\C  )%b  /wfc~  ,  et  al. ,  comp.,  Chung-kuo  .jen-ming  ta  ts*u~tien 
(Shanghais  Commercial  Press,  1933). 

Tsang  Li~ho,  et  al.,  comp.,  Chung-kuo  ku-chin  ti-ming  ta  tzTu-tien  (Shanghais 
Commercial  Press,  193$) • 
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INDEX-GLOSSARY 


A-kueija]  *£     ,  153 
Amoy   j%  f  ]   ,  123 

Anhwei  ^  fe    ,  12,  37-38,  42,   69, 
79,  106,  110,  129,  140,  144-45, 
147;    see  also  Liangkiang  provinces 

Ascension  Proclamation    (of  Emperor 
Shih-tsu),   gf  /s-tS     »   6 


•randt,  M,   von, 


Canton,   17,    65  »    ,.    io 

^a7^-15lar:£  ch*ien    5_-#|  $£     ,  48 
Ghahar,  43        , 
Ch*an-pu  /%  ^    >  127*  180,  18$ 


,  51,  169 

,  169 
26,  85 
167 


Chang-chia  k'ou  $%l%.  <* 
Chang  K'ai-sung  %_%&,% 
Chang-wang  kou  f-f^  &i2)  ijp. 

Chang  Yun-wang  ^|c"f,  ^- 
Ch'ang-chou  ^  +n     ,103 
Changsha,   15 

Chao  Ts'an  ^  1      ,185 
Chao  Yuan -mo  kk  tu  $L         ,50 
Ch*ao-kuan  J&j  if?)      ,  127,  185 
Ch'ao  Ts?o  4  4^    ,   19 
Chef 00,  123  J   see  Yen-t'ai 
Chekiang,  17-18,  38,   42,    69,   78-81, 
133,  136,  144-45,  147,  167-68, 

170>  176  xfc  J~  \* 

Ch'en  Chin-&hou    f5(L  £  *X    ,   102,  104 

Ch'en  Kou  Ttdt'  *   186 

Ch'en  T'ing-ching    T&iiL  S&    ,    52 


,   104 
IS,   53, 


51, 


Chi-erh-hang-a  -*r  |g  ^  fa] 
Chri  Chun-tsao  sf-fijt  3jL 

Ch'i-ling  %  3|V     ,  168 
Ch»i-shan  ^T %      ,   23,   86 
Chiang  Chih-chang  &  £,.-^f 

72,  114 
Chiangning,   see  Nanking 
Ch'ien  Chiang  |&  yi.     ,   22,   23a,   30- 

33,  164-65 
Chihli,  38,  43,   52,  79,  105-7,  109, 

117,  146 
Chin-ling,   see  Nanking    , 
Chin-t'ien  ts»un  ^T  ^   W      ,  12 
Ch'in-chou  ipr-tf-j     ,   106 


Ching-chih  [ch'ien]   &r£  &)  i%~  ,  126, 

Ching-tzu  kuan  #l]  £■  w)       ,   51 
Ch?ing  fiscal   system,   inflexibility 

of,   2-8 
Ch*ing~hua  chen     ?%  ^O  II?      ,106 
Chinkiang  44  vl.   ,  16,   65,   90,  103 
Ch'iung-chou  fu  i»X_1+1  ^       ,  123 
Chou-chia-kfou    il)   %<  <s       ,  106 
Chou-kuan  ^  '^f       ,   127,   128;   see  also 

Chou-li 
Chou-li    (3)  *t    » '37,    62,  105,   180; 

see  also  Chou-kuan 
Chu  Hsi  £.&        ,   178      _ 
Chu  Wen-chiang    %-  >L  >J~ 


Ch!u,;£o  ch*ien  ?£  ?£  k% 
136  ^   A   a  a 

Gh*ung~wen  men  f/f.   £    >■  J 
18 

Ch'ii-chou,   167 

Chuan-na  %k  §A    ,   19 


,  122 
,  128, 

(Peking), 


Chuan -sru 


#) 


19 


Ch»iian-ch»ing>£-  .%   ,  58-59*  70, 

121,  183  r     ,B 
Ch*uan-chuan  1t9  ^  ,19 
"Contributions,"  solicitation  of, 

14,  19-23,  25,  32-33,  37,  61,  68, 

83-84,  86-88,  106,  114,  119-22, 

126-27,  133,  142,  144,  146,  161- 

62,  169 
Customs,  maritime,  3,  71,  74,  83, 

156 
Customs,  "regular,"  2-3,  5,  18,  47, 

71,  84,  106-7,  111,  122 


Eleuths,  153 


Fairbank,  u0^131  ^' »   -^6 

Fen-chou  V©  ~H1,  106 

Fengtien,  42,  79,  175 

Fengyang,  18 

Finance,  Ministry  of,  13-18,  20, 
22,  27,  34,  36-38,  40-41,  47,  52- 
55,  58-59,  70-76,  89,  105,  111, 
114,  116-18,  120-21,  123,  125-2.6, 
139,  142,  166,  184 


■198- 


/#  dJ 


it 


4-t 


Fo-shan  1  *T  w     ,   122 
Fu-i  chTiian-shu 

6,  156-57 
Fu  I-ling,   8 

Fu-lin,   see  Shih-tsu,   Emperor 
Fu-ming-a  %  ifl  f^J       ,54,  149 
Fu4JC  ,  miscellaneous  taxes  classed 

as,  155 
Fukin,  17,  38,  43,  69,  78-81,  133, 

139,  147,  166,  175 


Hunan,  12-13,  15,  38,  42,  44,  55-57, 
63,  66,  69-70,  79,  111,  113,  126, 
129,  133,  136-38,  140,  144;  see  also 
Lianghu  provinces,  i     , 

Hung  Hsiu~ch*uan  7m  t>    ±-     ,15 

Huo-li-Ajl.   ,  27 

Hupeh,  12-13,  15,  38,  42,  52,  63, 
69-70,  79,  111,  113,  117,  122, 
129,  140,  143-45,  166;  see  alsc 
Lianghu  provinces 


Gumpach,  Baron  Johannes  von,  24,  44 


Han  Tung-ch'iao  n  til  ,  97 

Hangchow,  65,  145,  147 

Hankow,  18,  123,  132 

Heilungkiang,  43 

Ho  Chiang-ling,  153 

Ho-kTou  &j  o      ,  123 

Ho  Kuei-ch'ing/U  $.;%,   167 

Ho-tung  •£§[  "ft        district    (Shansi), 

58 
Honan,  38,  43,   51,   5&,  78-79,  106, 

Hsi-enl%  %"     ,   10-11,    60,    62 

Hsia  Ch'un    \  &&     ,   97 

Hsiang  Jung  4a}  ^     ,   17,   104 

Hsiang-tfan,  132  . 

Hsieh  Hsing-jaoitff^L  gj    ,   23a 

Hsien-nu  miao  A 6t  ~i  M         ,  26-28, 

30-31,  34-35,  47,   60,   62,  85-86, 

89-91,  93,   95-97,  166 
Hging-li  ^  %     ,27,   127,  130 
Hsing-p^ing  hsien  is*-    ^-  |£       #    51 
Hsii-chou  ^£  -Hi     ,  117 
Hsu  Kuang-chin   tfefc  &%      ,   14 
Hsu  Nai-chao   ^    ft    %v]      ,  34,   88 
Hsueh-chia  hsiang  |^>  v|^  ;%       ,   101 
Hsueh  Huanft  irffe-      ,   74-75,   82 
Hu-chuan   f    *»      ,   143,   146,   188 
Hu-kuan    7  $j)     ,   154-55 
Hu  Lin-'i    ifiUi      ,    63-64,    67, 

70,  144,  166 
Hu-shui   J  i^j  ,  132 
Huai  salt  administration,   145 
Huainan,   18 
Hui-yin  ch*ien  ^.^  tl      ,   48-49 


I-chang  ^  %     ,   133 

1-ching   (Book  of  changes),   141 


107 


I-liang  >)%  H    ,  34,   88,   91,  101, 

I-ling   It  fl  ,   26,   85 

I-wen  yuan  ._  jj_  ^        ,   26,    29-31,   85 

Jen-chuan  -£&  jffl    ,   29 


Kalgan,    see  Chang-chia  k*ou 

Kan-chou  -y  'Mi     ,   106 

Kansu,  15,  38,   43,   79,  105-7,  145-46 

Kao-chou    %  -Hi    ,   122  , 

Kao  Shih-lien  %  -k    \%    ,    52.   73,   116 

Kiangnan,   13,  17,   26,  34,   47-48,    50, 

87-88,   103,   113,   122,   139,  141,  181; 

see  also  Liangkiang  provinces 
Kiangpei,  22,  26,  30,  34,  47-50,  87-88, 

122,  129,  134,  143;  see  also  Kiangsu, 

and  Liangkiang  provinces 
Kiangsi,  13,  15,  17,  38,  42,  69-70, 

78-81,  113,  122,  129,  139,  145, 

147;  see  also  Liangkiang  provinces 
Kiangsu,  17-18,  22,  34-36,  38,  41- 

43,  47,  50,  53,  69-70,  79,  87,  90, 

119,  133,  136,  140,  144-45,  147, 

166-67;  see  also  Kiangpei,  and 

Liangkiang  provinces 
Kirin,  42,  79 
Kiukiang,  16,  18,  123 
K'ou-shui  v2  ££_,  ,  132 
Ku  Chia-hsiang,  31,  167 
Kua-hao  ch'ien  %%  1%  4&  ,  48 
Kuan-wen  %  si_     ,   38,  63,  69-70,  82, 

111,  143,  149-50,  166,  183 
Kuei-te,  16 
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K»uei-chou,   18 

Kung-kuan   jl_  Ifl     ,   155 

Kuo  Li-t'u     %*  ilLiB    ,   135 

Kuo  Sung-t'ao    f  f  3t  jf        ,  19,   21,    62, 

67-70,   82,  125,  183-84 
Kuo  Tting-i    tf  iL^      ,   23a 
Kuo-yu    it)  "*£■   ,   181 
Kwangsi,   12-15,   38,   43,   78-79,   81, 

125-26,  146;  see  also  Liangkwang 

provinces 
Kwangtung,  14-15,  17,  29,  38,  43, 

58-59,  65,  69,  72,  78-79,  122, 

130,  134-35,  137,  139,  147,  176; 

see  also  Liangkwang  provinces 
Kweichow,  12,  15,  17,  38,  43,  51, 

77,  79,  107,  125-26,  145-46 


"Lan  ^_and  Li  ^rebellions,"  121 
Land  and  capitation  tax,  7-8,  18, 

84,  106-7,  111,  116,  127,  143-45, 

157 
Land  tax,   2-4,    6,   153-55 
Lao  Ch?ung-kuang   ^>  *fc   %>      ,   168 
Lei-chou  fu   %    ">+)  M     ,   123 
Lei  I-hsien  if?    \}k  %%C   ,   11,   21-23, 

25-34,  36,   60-61,   70,   84,   88-93, 

95,  101-4,  107,  164,  166 
Li^_  ("thousandth"),  26 
Li-hsia-ho  fc  "f  v$j       ,  21,  23,  26, 

32,  54,  84-88  ,    ^ 
Li  Hsiang-fen  S  ^  T     ,87 
Li  Hui  ^  ii.    ,  24-25 
"Li  Hwei,"  see  Li  Hui 
Li  Hung-chang  %  t*|  if   ,  143 
Li-tlpu  %_   t|  ,  24-25,  164 
Liang-chou  ^  -yt]     ,  106 
Lianghu  provinces,  38-39,  40,  71, 

105,  107-9,  111-12,  144,  147, 

150,  166;  see  also  Hunan,  and 

Hupeh 
Liang-huai  district,  salt  adminis- 
tration in,  24,  76 
Liangkiang  provinces,  38-40,  48,  71, 

76,  87,  103-5,  108-9;  see  also 

Anhwei,  Kiangsu,  Kiangsi,  and 

Kiangnan 
Liangkwang  provinces,  107,  133; 

see  also  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi 
Lien-chou  fujjj^  ^  %r       ,  122-23 


22,  26,  30- 


Lin  Tse-hsu  T-k-   !')  ^ 

31'  85      .  /-  ft* 

Liu -ho  hsien  TT  5.  *«V   ,50 

Liu  K»un-i  %>)  ^  —  ,167 

Liu  Yen  ^<]  ,%  ,  56?  129 

Liu  Yueh-yun,  153-56 

Lo  Erh-kang  %  $%   &3)  ,  23a 

Lo  Heng-yen  f|_  ^%  fcy     ,  48 

Lo  Ping-chang  feiL*  4  \  ,  43,  55-57, 

66-67,   70,  183     *   T 
Lo  Yu-tung,   21,   23a,   29-30,  33,  42, 

66-67,  75,  77,  79-80,  165,  167- 

69,  172-73,  175-76,  179 
Lu  Chi  Tf  ^    ,20 
Lu-feng  circuit    (Anhwei  )Jc|  jt|  A  ,   106. 

110      .  *•«*■«- 

Lu-pao   jfc  ^    ,   122 

Lu  Tsu-fan      7£  il-  <§   ,   20 

Lu  ChTuan-sun    g  j|r  3.^    ,   166 


Ma  Hsin-i     %   %$}  &&  ,   76 

Mao  Hung-pin    4,   \%  %     ,    56-57,    67. 

69,  82,  125,  183-84 
Matsui  Yoshio,  158-59 
"Meltage  fees,"  8,  155 
Mencius,  178 

Ming  dynasty,  taxes  of,  4-5,  64 
Mohammedans,  campaigns  against,  21, 

71  *    83      ^        X* 

Mou-chiian  <giL  %%  ,    51,   121,   143-44, 

146,  183 


Nanchang,   16 

Nanking,   16,  18,   46,    58-59,    67-68, 

70,  79,   81,  122,  138,  143,  183- 

84;    Treaty  of,   74 
"Nien  rebles,"  83 
Ning-hsiatf-  %_     ,   106 
Ningpo,    51,   123 

P»eng  Yii-wen      «4  ^  J:      ,   108,   181 
P*ing-shan  pa   -J"  -%  v^      ,    63 
P'ing-yang   f  ?|     ,   106 
Po-chou,   16 

Population,   7,   157  v^  -.   _ 

Privy  Purse,    Department  of,  ^  >^9  SJ 
13 
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184 
12-19 
126 

,   10-11, 


52,   53 


"Profit,"  -ij     139-42 
Provisions,   need  for 
Pu  Shih     y  £j    ,  1 
Pu-yen~tTai    A  j| 

60  ' 

Pan-M    %^%     ,   27 
P'an  I-fu,   165,     ,     ^ 
P'an  Tsu-yin     >§    #&  if 
Pao  Ch'ao  #&,  kl  ,   144 
Pao-chia     {^  *?       ,134 
Pao-chuan   ^  ^     ,29 
Parker,   E,    H.,    24-25 
Peking  Conventions,   74 
P*u-an  3fc  *$-    ,101 
P»u-chou  3%  «H)     ,   106 
P^-£^i§n  ^  ^    ,    51 


Saishanga   $    ^   ?«f    ,   13,   15  ■ 
Salt,   likin  collection  on,    58; 

monopoly,   2-3,    5,  IS,   71,   84, 

106-7,   111,   116,   122,   144 
San-ho-chien     r.   >S   &       ,   106,   110 
Sha-shih-chen    >1h   fe  5JL    ,    63 
Shang-shu   <t)  %      ,   181 
Shanghai,   74,   123,   129-30,   136-37 
Shansi,  14,   17-18,   38,   43,    52,   78-79, 

106-7,  117,  125,  146 
Shantung,   17-18,   24-25,   38,   43,    52, 

78-79,  105-7,  117,  146 
Shao-po   Z^  i&    ,   26,    85 
She-ch'i-tien   ftfe"  ^  fc     ,   106 
She-ts'ang  jf±  J%     ,134 
Sheng-pao   fl§  A    ,  27-28,  35-41,   61- 

63,  70-72,  82,  89,  91-92,  105,  108, 

110-11 
Shensi,  14,  17-18,  38,  43,  72,  78- 

79,  81,  105-7,  125,  132,  144,  146 
Shin-lung  7&   ft  ,  122 
Shih-men  ^  f  *)  ,  133 
Shih-tsu,  Emperor,  6    -. 
Shui-shan  kuan  jgjj  aJ  HI)  ,  103 
Shun-t'ien  fu  (Peking),  145 
Sinkiang,  22,  30,  42,  167 
Soochow  l^^  ,  18,  139,  145,  147 
"Squeeze,"  134-35 
Straw,  collection  on,  120 
Suan-min  [chUen]  "%  fcfs-  44  *   12£>* 

136         , 
Sun  Ting-ch'en  \^fk  &        ,158 


Sung- Chiang  fu,  119,  136,  139 
Szechwan,  38,  42,  52,  55,  58,  69, 
79,  106-7,  117,  132,  147,  175 


Ta-hsueh  (Great  learning),  141 
T'ai-chou  ;§-  -W  ,  27-29,  34-35,  47, 

60,  62,  89-91,  95-99,  166 
T'ai-ts'ang  chou  %  fa    "Hi  >   n9»  136 
Taiping  Rebellion,  supply  of  provisions 

for  suppression  of,  12-19;  cost  of 

suppressing,  82,  177-78 
Tax  quotas,  limitation  of,  6-8 
Taxes,  need  for  broadening  the  base 

Te-ying  !\%  %,     ,  11,  60 
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